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CHAPTER  L 

GOVERNMENT. 

Fornu  of  Political  Association  variotu* — Despotism  increases 
toiih  -Cvoitizatiofu — Government  in  ihehumhlest  state  of  social 
etnMmimt^-^-^miotion  of  VSUageg  or  TaomSf  each  a  State  or 
Nation^^^Ferm  qf  PoliUoal  Aaaodatian  arising  out  &f  the 
Shepherd  State  ttn^fiomn.-— £26c/ive  and  Federal  forms  of 
Govemment.'~~Absolute  Monarchies, — Example  of  the  JV- 
deraJ  form  of  Government  in  that  of  the  Bugis  state  of 
Bonf,  in  Cdebes. — Varieties  of  this  form  of  Political  As-- 
sodaHoH^-^Esusmple  of  the  absolute  form  ofGcf^ernment  in 
that  oftheJmaneie.f'-'JIhiMtrations  of  the  History  of  Go^ 
vemment  from  an  examination  of  Language,'-^Oscillation 
hetvoeen  the  Federal  and  Absolute  forms  cf  Government  in 
the  Progress  of  Society ^^^Itffiuence  of  Foreign  Manners 
and  Institutions  on  the  forms  of  Government  among  the 
Indian  Islanders* 

£xAMFL£S  of  HBvery  fonn  of  social  union,  from 
the  equality  wfaieh  reigns  among  savages,  to  the 
most  absolirte  fbim  of  oriental  despotism,  may  be 
VOL.  ni.  * 
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4  GOVERNMENT. 

found  Within  the  wide  range  of  the  Indian  islands. 
In  these  regions,  the  more  abject  the  state  of  man 
in  the  scale  of  social  improvement,  (he  freer  the 
form  of  his  government ;  and  in  proportion  as  he 
advances  in  civilization,  is  that  freedom  abridged, 
until,  at  the  top  of  the  scale,  he  is  subjected  to  a 
tyranny  where  not  a  vestige  of  liberty  is  discover- 
able.   In  short,  he  enjoys  freedom  when  he  has 
nothing  else  worth  enjoying ;  and  when  the  com- 
forts of  civil  life  accumulate  around  him,  he  is  de- 
prived of  the  liberty  of  benefiting  by  them.    No 
nation,  indeed,  inhabiting  a  warm  climate  has  ever 
known  how  to  reconcile  freedom  and  civilization. 
In  that  portion  of  the  globe  there  is  hardly  any 
medium  between  the  unbounded  licence  of  savage 
independence  and  uncontrolled  despotism.    Man 
there  no  sooner  acquires  a  little  industry  and  a 
little  property,  than  he  is  made  a  slave  on  account 
of  them,  just  as  he  himself  enslaves  the  docile  and 
laborious  animals,  while  the  useless  savages  of  the 
desert  or  forest  enjoy  their  freedom. 

The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  in  a  good  mea- 
sure to  be  sought  for  in  the  softness  and  fruitful- 
ness  of  the  climate,  and  the  consequent  facility  of 
living  with  little  exertion ;  in  a  word,  to  the  ab- 
sence of  that  \diole8ome  discipline  by  which  man, 
in  severer  regions,  is  bred  to  habits  of  hardihood, 
enterprise,  and  independence,  and  certainly  not  in 
any  imagined  innate  feebleness  of  frame,  for,  on  ex- 
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amination,  it  will  be  found  that  the  pbysical  oonsti'' 
tutioD  of  every  race  i«  beat  adapted  for  the  cli« 
mate  it  iohakks. 

An  example  of  the  very  rudest  and  earliest 
form  of  social  polity  is  afforded  in  the  man- 
no^  of  the  negro  tribes  which  inhabit  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Malayan  Peninsula.  The  least  im« 
proved  of  these  are  the  tribes  which  inhalnt  the 
mountain  J/iraii  in  the  territory  of  the  Malayan 
Prince  of  Queda,  bordering  upon  the  empire  of 
Slam.  There  are  not  in  the  whole  mountain 
above  three  or  four  hundred  grown  persons*  This 
population  is  subdivided  into  hordes  of  thirty  or 
forty  families  each,  who  roam  about  the  forests  of 
the  mountain,  piekbg  up  wild  roots  or  honeyi  and 
shooting,  with  poisoned  arrows,  the  smaller  gttme. 
They  seldom  stay  above  fifteen  days  in  ond  spot, 
and  their  houses  consist  of  a  few  moveable  posts, 
and  a  little  occasional  thatch.  They  are  in  a  state 
of  perfect  nakedness,  though  living  in  a  medium 
rather  inclement,  for  their  usual  station  is  seldom 
lower  than  the  middle  height  of  a  mountain  pro* 
bably  six  or  seven  thousand  feet  high^  There  is  a 
perfect  equality  of  rank  among  them,  and  they 
have,  with  respect  to  some  descriptions  of  pro* 
perty,  a  communtty  of  goods.  They  acknowledge 
no  leader,  consulting  age  and.  experience  just  when 
it  suits  thehr  purpose,  and  then  only. 

Another  race  of  the  same  people,  whose  station 
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6  GOVERNMENT. 

is  farther  south,  and  in  a  less  elevated  tract  of 
country,  within  the  territory  of  the  Malay  Prince 
of  Perak,  have  a  wider  range  of  country, — ^are 
more  numerous,  improved,  and  powerfiiK  They 
make  a  prey  of  the  larger  game,  and  have  skill 
enough  to  encounter  and  destroy  the  elephant  it- 
self. These  people  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
a  chief,  and  have,  in  their  way,  a  regular  form  of 
social  polity. 

The  next  step  in  the  progress  of  improvement 
is  the  formation  of  permanent  residences.  This 
would  be  brought  about  in  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  Indian  islands,  by  the  acquiation  of 
competent  subsistence,  either  from  an  improvement 
in  agriculture,— from  the  discovery  of  a  favourable 
fishing-ground,  with  improved  skill  in  fishing, — or 
from  both.  In  this  manner  the  village  would  be 
formed.  For  protection  from  the  agression  of 
neighbouring  hordes,  and  from  the  attad^s  of  wild 
animals,  the  institution  of  villages  is  the  necessary 
resource,  and  must  have  been  coeval,  in  these,  and 
similar  climates,  with  the  first  attempt  to  quit  the 
erratic  course  of  life.  In  that  early  period  of  so- 
ciety, a  village  and  a  nation  were  synonymous 

t«TOS.* 

The  village  or  nation  thus  formed  would  neces- 

*  *^  In  the  centre  of  Anahuac,  as  wellasin  the  Peloponnesus, 
Latium,  and  wherever  the  civilization  of  the  human  species 
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larily  require  a  form  of  polity  for  the  maintenance 
of  internal  order,  for  attack,  and  for  defence ; 
and  for  this  purpose  woiild  elect  an  elder  for  their 
gOTernment,— officers  to  assist  him, — and,  perhaps, 
a  prieat  or  astrologer  to  make  their  peace  with  Hea- 
ven. This  is  precisely  the  form  of  the  village  as* 
sociations  which,  even  at  present,  exist  in  Java, 
and  the  circumstances  which  have  tended  to  per- 
petuate them  there,  while  they  have  disappeared 
elsewhere,  will  be  afterwards  pointed  out. 

The  extension  of  the  nation,  or  the  formation 
of  new  villages,  may  be  readily  imagined.  When 
the  population  began  to  press  against  the  means 
of  subsistence  in  the  first  association,  by  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  good  lands  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  village,  or  by  the  incompetency  of  the  sup- 
ply of  fish,  it  is  needless  to  say,  that,  in  such  a 
state  of  sodety,  the  village  could  not  be  extend- 
ed to  the  formation  of  a  town.  Emigrations  would 
be  the  necessary  recourse  of  the  society,  and  a 
swarm  would  be  thrown  off  to  form  a  new  settle- 
ment, as  near  to  the  parent  one  as  circumstances 
would  permit,*  in  order  that  the  infant  settlement 
mightreceive  its  support  and  assistance.  In  seve* 
ral  parts  of  Java,  where  the  population  is  rapidly 
increasing,  such  a  process  is  at  present  gping'  for- 


was  merely  commencing,  every  city,  for  a  long  time,  consti- 
tttted  a  separate  state." — Humboldl^s  Neio  Spain,  Book  III. 
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ivard.  It  i8  not  unfrequent  to  see  one,  two,  or 
three  smaller  villages  depending  upon  a  greater 
one,  although  at  several  miles  distance  from  it ;  and 
in  many  cases,  the  history  of  the  emigration  of  these 
little  colonies  can  be  traced  to  no  very  distant  pe- 
riod of  years.  Among  the  Malays,  too,  we  find 
traces  of  the  same  prioress  of  population,  in  the 
distinct  names  given  to  the  dependent  plantati<ms4 
When  formed  on  a  river,  as  in  their  situation  they 
must  often  be,  they  are  very  frequently  den<»aii 
nated  ^^  child,"  or  *<  progeny,"  terms  which  at  once 
point  at  their  origin.  All  the  languages,  it  may 
be  remained,  have  a  copious  phraseology  on  this 
subject,  while  there  is  but  one  luame  in  all  for 
tottvt  or  cihff  and  that  a  foreign  one ; — ^in  short, . 
one  borrowed  from  the  Hindus,  (Nagri.) 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  social  order  among 
the  tribes  of  the  Indian  islands,  I  make  no  refer** 
ence  to  the  shepherd  state.  Such  a  fonn  of  aocie« 
ty  could,  in  fact,  never  have  existed  in  these  coun« 
tries,  from  the  very  nature  of  things.  In  regions 
abounding  in  riven  and  narrow  seas,  and  covered 
with  stupendous  forests,  emigration:^  would  take 
place  by  water,  andnotby  land  ;-<-4m  important  fact» 
which  constantly  presents  itself  to  us*  The  abun- 
dance of  wild  roots,  honey,  and  game,  but,  above  all, 
of  fish,  would,  in  a  rude  period  of  society,  suggest 
these  as  materials  of  subsistence  more  easy  and  ob- 
vious than  the  taming  of  cattle.    Minor  considera* 
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tions  wookl  contribute.  The  cattle  of  the  lodiaa 
islands,  in  common  with  those  of  other  tropical 
countries^  afford  milk  in  too  meagre  quantity  to  sap* 
ply  a  material  of  subsistence.  The  sheep  does  not  ex- 
ist at  all ;  and  had  it  existed,  would  have  been  an 
animal  of  very  little  value  ;  for  its  coat  is  hair,  and 
not  wool ;  but  had  it  even  been  the  latter,  it  would 
have  little  contributed  to  the  useful  necessities  of  sa* 
vages,  inhabiUng  a  soft  and  warm  climate.  The 
taming  of  cattle  in  these  omntries,  therefore,  is  a 
considerable  effort  of  civilization;  and  cattle  were  in 
all  probability  first  made  subservient  to  the  purposes 
(^agriculture,  after  that  art  itself  hadmade  oonaidar* 
zh\e  advances.  Among  many  of  the  savage  tribes, 
who  procure  seme  portion  of  their  subsistence  from 
the  growing  of  com,  cattle  are  still  unknown.  A 
tribe  which  applies  the  labour  of  cattle  to  the  pur- 
poses of  husbandry,  necessarily  adds  so  greatly  to 
its  means  of  supporting  an  increasing  populatiout 
that  it  cannot  Jong  remain  stationary. 

The  progress  of  government,  firom  the  simplest 
form  of  elective  magistracy,  to  the  last  verge  of 
despotism,  may  be  traced  in  its  various  stages. 
The  office  o£  leader,  or  chief  magistrate,  at  first 
elective  firom  the  whole  body  of  society,  would 
in  time  become  elective  from  a  privileged  &- 
mily,  and,  in  course,  hereditary  in  that  family. 
Wars,  conquests,  and  the  spoliation  of  a  hostile 
hoide,  would  soon  give  a  victorious  leader  such 
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power  and  authority  as  would  render  him  despotic, 
and,  in  process  of  time,  the  body  of  the  people 
would  be  reduced  to  be  the  mere  slaves  of  his  will. 
These  abstract  reflections  on  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety and  government  are  naturally  obtruded  upon 
our  attention  by  those  practical  illustrations  which 
our  observation  of  the  manners  of  the  Indian  island- 
ers is  constantly  presenting. 

Among  the  least  improved  of  the  civilized  tribes, 
the  petty  lords  or  tyrants  of  villages,  or  little  dis- 
tricts, have,  for  ofience  or  defence,  found  it  conve- 
nient to  associate,  and  to  elect  from  among  their  num- 
ber fui  individual  to  preside  over  their  councils. 
This  may  be  deemed  the  second  great  step  in  the 
progress  of  government  towards  despotism.  We  have 
examples  of  it  in  all  the  governments  of  Cele- 
bes, of  the  Suluk  Archipelago,  and  less  perfect  ves- 
tiges in  those  of  Sumatra.  In  some  of  these  aristo- 
cratic federations,  the  Presidency  \s  elective  from  the 
body  of  ^he  electors,  but  more  generally  from  a  par- 
ticular family.  Such  a  form  of  government,  I  ima- 
gine, in  an  earlier  period  of  society,  was  very  general 
among  the  civilized  tribes,  but  the  same  advantages 
which  enabled  the  village  chief  to  usurp  over  his 
fellows,  would  enable  the  elective  president  of  a 
confederacy  to  do  the  same  thing  over  the  federal 
chiefs.  The  office  determined  to  a  privileged  fa«- 
mily  would  soon  become  hereditary,  and  necessarily 
despotic.     Such  a  change  has  actually  taken  place 
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among  all  the  more  highly  civilized  tribes  ;  for  ex- 
ample,  the  Javanese,  the  Balinese,  and  the  Malays. 
No  doubt,  the  arbitrary  maxims  imported  along 
with  the  Mahomedan  and  Hindu  religions  have 
contributed,  with  these  internal  causes  of  change, 
to  the  establishment  of  uncontrolled  despotism 
among  these  tribes. 

From  what  has  been  here  laid  down,  it  will  ap- 
pear, that,  among  the  tribes  and  nations  of  the  In- 
dian islands,  there  are  no  fewer  than^w  distinct 
jfbrms  of  social  union,  besides  numerous  varieties  of 
each  particular  form, — beginning  with  the  rudest  sa- 
vages, among  whom  no  subordination  is  recognized, 
and  nonerequired,  and  proceeding  successively, — to 
the  simplest  form  of  elective  magistracy, — to  the 
establishment  of  hereditary  monarchy,— of  elective 
confederacies  ; — and,  lastly,  ending  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  unlimited  despotism. 

Among  the  civilized  tribes,  the  two  last  forms 
of  government  only  exist.  To  these,  therefore,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  devote  more  particular  atten- 
tion.  With  this  view,  I  shall  furnish  the  reader 
in  detail  with  an  example  of  each,  choosing  for  the 
federal  government  a  sketch  of  that  of  the  people  of 
Boni  in  Celebes,  and  for  the  despotic  govemment 
a  similar  one  of  that  of  the  Javanese,  supplying  as 
I  proceed  any  necessary  or  interesting  illustrations 
from  the  other  modifications  of  social  union. 

The  federal  state  of  Boni  consists  of  eight  petty 
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States,  each  governed  by  its  own  hereditary  despot, 
while  the  general  government  is  vested  in  one  of  the 
number  elected  by  the  rest.  The  presidency  has 
been  long  elective  in  the  family  of  the  Prince  of  the 
state  of  Bontualah^  even  at  present  little  more  than 
a  considerable  village.  The  princes  in  their  own 
language  are  denominated  king,  Arungf  and  the 
only  distinction  left  to  the  head  of  the  confede- 
racy is  to  have  the  letter  a  appended  to  this  appeU 
lative.  The  distinction  among  the  Macassars  is 
exactly  similar ;  they  make  the  word  Kraing^  or 
prince,  Kraingaj  when  they  speak  of  the  supreme 
head  of  their  confederation* 

The  head  of  the  Boni  confederacy  can  do  no- 
thing without  the  other  princes,  who  are  his  coun- 
sellors. The  public  treasure  is  in  their  charge, 
and  they  decide  on  peace  and  war.  .  The  same 
council  chooses  the  Tumilalang^  or  first  minister, 
by  whom,  or  through  whose  agents,  Justice  is  ad- 
ministered. The  chief  of  the  confederacy  cannot 
correspond  in  his  own  name  on  public  affairs,  but 
the  letters  must  run  thus,  **  We,  the  king,  and  the 
people  of  Boni,  decree,  resolve,*'  &c.  I  have  per- 
used several  of  these.  The  seven  counsellors  are 
called  from  their  number  Amug-pitu^  which  is  as 
much  as  to  say,  the  council  of  the  seven  lords  or 
princes.  Besides  choosing  the  head  of  the  confede- 
racy, these  are  themselves  elected.  Their  offices 
are  hereditary  in  families,  but  the  council  chooses 
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the  indiyidualt  and  not  only  fills  up  vacancies  by 
death,  but  will  take  upon  them  to  remove  an  ob- 
noxious individual,  and  proceed  to  a  new  election. 
Independent  of  their  deliberative  functions,  the 
members  of  the  council  of  seven  hold  also  executive 
offices  ;  one,  for  example,  is  first  minister,  another 
commander  of  the  army,  &c. 

Any  individual  of  the  privileged  families^  even 
a  woman  or  an  in&nt,  is  eligible  to  be  raised  either 
to  the  government  of  the  particular  states,  or  to 
be  head  of  the  general  government.  When  a  wo- 
man or  minor,  as  very  frequently  happens,  is  rais- 
ed to  the  latter  office,  the  constitution  provides  a 
guardian.  This  person  is  called  in  their  language 
Madangromg^  which  means  literally  ^<  a  prop  or 
support." 

The  head  of  the  confederacy  cannot  separate  him- 
self from  his  council  to  go  on  a  warlike  expedition, 
or  similar  employment,  without,  by  a  kind  of  fie* 
tion,  making  a  temporary  abdication  of  the  throne* 
In  this  case  he  is  at  liberty  to  nominate  a  viceroy, 
an  officer  who,  in  the  Bugis  language,  is  called  his 
Stdetoatang^  or  proxy.  The  majority  of  the 
council  then  attend  the  king,  and  the  remainder 
stay  with  the  Sulewatang  to  render  him  assistance. 
In  illustration  of  this  peculiarity  of  the  govern- 
ment, I  shall  report  the  substance  of  a  conversa- 
tion which  took  place  in  1814,  in  the  council  of 
Boni,  as  it  was  rendered  to  me  from  the  native 
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language,  respecting  a  meditated  attack  on  the 
British  settlement  of  Macassar,  with  the  view  of 
throwing  off  the  dependence  of  Boni  on  the  Euro- 
pean authority.  "  I  am  determined,"  said  the 
king  of  Boni,  "  for  my  own  part,  (addressing  him- 
self to  two  of  his  councillors,)  to  submit  to  the 
English  no  longer ;  and  on  this  account  I  say,  that 
one  of  us  three  must  assume  the  command  of  the 
army,  I  perhaps  leading,  and  you  two,  one  to  my 
right,  and  one  to  my  leff  Arung-China,  the 
commander  of  the  army,  observed,  "  The  king  of 
Boni  cannot  by  any  possibility  take  the  command 
while  the  legitimate  commander  exists."  The 
king  answered,  "  Do  not  trouble  yourself  about 
that  matter,  for  you  know  I  have  a  sister  whom  I 
can  nominate  sovereign  of  Boni,  for  the  time." 

All  the  governments  of  Celebes  are  formed  on 
principles  such  as  now  exemplified  in  that  of  Boni, 
but  there  is  some  variety.  The  most  extraordi- 
nary is  in  that  of  the  Goa  Macassars.  The  king 
is  chosen  by  ten  electors,  who  also  choose  the  offi- 
cer called,  in  his  capacity  of  elector,  Fachalnya, 
and  in  that  of  first  minister,  Bachara-butdk.  To 
this  officer  belong  powers  similar  to  those  of  the 
Mayors  of  the  Palace  of  France.  Of  his  own  au- 
thority he  can  remove  the  king  himself,  and  direct 
the  electors  to  proceed  to  a  new  election ;  he  can 
also  remove  any  member  of  the  council  of  nine,  or 
BatO'Salapangi  and  direct  another  to  be  chosen. 
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The  history  of  this  officer's  usurpation  of  such  ex- 
traordinary powers  is  not  recorded,  t>ut  may  be 
readily  imagined. 

The  Bugis  state  of  Wajo  affords  another  singu- 
lar anomaly.    There  are  forty  princes  in  this  state, 
who  constitute  the  great  council  of  the  nation. 
This  council  is  subdivided  into  three  chambers, 
from  each  of  which  there  are  elected  two  princes, 
who  in  their  turn  elect  the  chief  of  the  confederacy, 
caHed  the  Matuwa.     This  smaller  council  of  seven 
princes,  from  which,  by  custom,  women  are  ex- 
cluded, and  in  which  the  president,  if  necessary, 
has  two  votes,  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  general 
government,  and  decide  upon  all  questions  of  go* 
vemment,  those  of  peace  and  war  excepted,  which 
must  be  referred  to  the  great  national  council  of 
forty. 

I  am  now  to  furnish  the  reader  with  a  picture  of 
absolute  government,  as  exemplified  in  that  of  the 
Javanese.  This  government  is  a  hereditary  despo- 
tism, exactly  such  as  is  established  in  all  the  great 
empires  of  Asia.  There  is  no  hereditary  nobility 
with  privileges  to  control  or  limit  his  authority. 
He  is  himself  the  first  minister  of  religion,  so  that 
even  religion  has  but  trifling  influence  in  restrict- 
ing his  authority ;  in  short,  the  monarchs  of  Java 
may  be  considered  as  among  the  most  absolute  of 
eastern  potentates.  In  every  word  which  relates 
to  the  monarch,  the  servile  copiousness  of  the  Ja- 
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vanese  language  proclaims  hia  unbounded  autho- 
rity. When  he  is  addressed,  words  which  literally 
imply  "  the  royal  feet/'  and  "  the  royal  slave/' 
have  superseded  all  other  pronouns  of  the  second 
and  first  penon.  The  usual  exordium  of  a  peti- 
tion to  the  monarch  is,  **  the  royal  slave  places 
his  life  at  the  royal  disposal/'  The  language  of 
adulation  has  no  bounds.  It  would  be  sacrilege 
to  call  the  monarch's  head  by  any  other  name  than 
that  which  literally  means  *'  the  pinnacle  of  a 
temple/'  In  the  same  language  his  eyes  are  a 
"  pwr  of  gems,"  and  his  face  is  "  the  sun."  •  The 
prince,  on  his  side,  addresses  the  highest  of  his 
subjects  in  language  the  most  insdent,  and  ^*  slave," 


*  The  of  Prince  Gelgel  in  Bali  is  usually  called  by  the 
strange  tide  of  Detua-Agungy  which  literally  means  the  Great 
Deity  or  God.  The  author  of  the  General  History  of  Voyages, 
quoting  the  manuscript  relation  of  a  Dutch  mission  to  Bali, 
has  the  following  passage :  *'  Sur  Tarticlc  des  mocurs,  la  re- 
lation ajoute  a  la  suite,  des  coutumes  barbares  dc  ces  peiipies, 
unc  simple  explication  de  quelques  uns  dc  leurs  titres  fas- 
tucux*  Celui  de  Gusty,  qu'on  a  Id  souvent,  nc  signifie  que 
conseilJer ;  mais  le  roi,  ses  freres  ses  sceurs  ct  ses  fils,  sont  dis. 
tingu6s  par  le  nom  de  Dewa,  c'est  i  dire  Dieu^  appellant  leur 
idole  meme  Deyoa  Ratus$  ou  le  Grand  Dieu  (correctly  **  king- 
gods  T*)  Dans  Ics  degr^s  plus  eloign^s  de  la  ti^e  royale,  ou 
n*employe  que  le  titre  de  Sava  Jang,  (^Sang  yangj)  que  repoiid 
a  celui  ^ange^  ct  cei  epith6tes  sont  les  m^raes  pour  les  deux 
sexes ;  la  difference  qu'on  en  fait  ne  consiste  que  dans  les  noms 
propwa.'*    Vol.  XVII.  p.  55. 
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or  "  fellow/'  are  applied  by  him  alpce  to  the 
first  minister,  to  a  prince  of  the  blood,  and  to  the 
humblest  villager.*  In  an  ethical  work,  com- 
posed in  the  reign  of  the  Sultau  of  Fajang,  about 
250  years  ago,  implicit  obedience,  and  unlimited 
devotion  to  the  sovereign,  are  recommended  in 
the  following  odious  strain :  **  He  who  serves  a 
prince  is  exalted  by  an  implicit  obedience  to  his 
will.    Should  the  monarch  order  you  to  embrace 


#  The  laagiiage  of  the  Malays,  and  their  laws,  pootain  si- 
milar /If i^eiwse.  To  shew  the  spirit  of  their  iostitutioDS^  I 
shaV  q^ote  «  few  passages  from  their  cuitomary  laws.  **  The 
forbidden  words,  saj  these^  arc  Titahj  BHrpaiek,  MiirkOf 
AmpuHj  jyHrma'kumia^  and  Anggurha*  If  an  inmate  of 
the  pakce  apply  these  terms  to  any  but  the  prince,  to  whom 
tfeey  by  right  beloag,  he  shall  be  put  to  deaA.  It  a  persgy^ 
.  wichoiit  the  waUs  use  tfiem,  he  ibaU  he  atrnck  a  blo^r  ojef 
Ifte  BM>uth  at  tl^  time  he  is  pronoancing  them*  If  any  man 
direcft  these  w.o^ds  to  be  addressed  to  hunself,  he  shall  f  uffef 
deaihr 

In  the  sumptuary  hws  of  these  people,  the  same  spirit  is 
discernible.     The  foHowing  are  examples : 

^  If  pensons  come  into  the  presence  chamberi  or  even  ^en* 
tor  the  piecincts  of  11^  pahce,  wearing  clothes  QfejLtjraarcU- 
9aiy  finepess^  without  the  royal  approbfitiony  their  clothes 
shall  be  torn  from  their  backs,  and  they  shall  be  turned  out.^ 
— *'  If  a  person  use  a  mat  for  sleeping  on,  ornamented  with 
jreBsto,  (the  royal  colour,)  or  a  yellow  coloured  pillow,  or  fi 
yellow  handkerchief,  the  punishment  of  such  offence  is  tieath" 
— **  If  a  person  wear  a  golden  hilted  krUf  without  the  royal 
orders^  such  kris  shall  be  taken  from  him  and  confiscated.** 

VOL.  in.  B 
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the  neck  of  a  tiger,  do  it  without  delay  ;  should  he 
order  you  to  kiss  the  cheek  of  an  angry  serpent, 
do  it  without  hesitation.  Do  not  flinch  in  either 
case,  for  your  obedience  will  gain  you  renown,  and 
lay  for  you  the  foundation  of  prosperity.  When 
you  are  ordered  to  walk  over  ground  strewed  with 
spikes,  forthwith  walk  over  it ;  you  will  receive  no 
harm,  for,  even  should  death  be  the  consequence, 
the  reward  of  ybur  devotion  will  be  a  smooth  road 
to  heaven.*' 

In  their  extravagant  efforts  to  appear  servile,  the 
Indian  islanders  may  almost  literally  be  said  to 
mimic  the  gait  and  manners  of  the  very  beasts  of  the 
field.  In  approaching  the  sovereign,  the  subject 
creeps  or  goes  on  all-fours,  and  retires  in  the  same 
humiliating  manner.  He  never  stands  erect,  by 
any  chance,  in  the  presence,  whatever  his  occupa- 
tion. In  the  early  intercourse  of  Europeans  with 
the  Javanese,  a  Dutch  admiral  and  his  suite,  hav- 
ing stood  erect  before  a  Javanese  monarch,  though 
that  monarch  was  a  refugee  claiming  assistance,  the 
courtiers  were  so  shocked  at  his  presumption,  that 
they  began  to  use  force  to  compel  him  into  an  at- 
titude of  more  humility,  and  a  serious  quarrel  was 
the  consequence.  * 


*  ^^  At  MiDdanao,  they  may  look  at  their  prince  ;  but,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  they  approach  him  with  thegreat- 
est  respect  and  veneration,  creeping  very  low,  and  ofttimcs  on 
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The  languages  of  the  tribes  Which  have  the  fede- 
ral and  aristocratic  forms  of  government,  have  no 
such  extravagant  expressions  as  thoise  now  alluded 
to,  for  with  them  there  are  many  competitors  for 
panegyric,  and  no  one  to  make  a  thorough  mono*, 
poly  of  it. 

The  government  of  Java,  and  all  the  other  fdrms 
of  absolute  government,  are  hereditary  in  the  fa- 
mily of  the  reigning  prince,  but  the  rule  of  primo- 
geniture, so  indispensable  to  tranquillity,  is  neither 
practised  lior  understood.  By  custom  it  is  gene« 
rally  thought  necessary  that  the  heir  to  the  throne 
should  be  the  son  of  a  legitimate  wife,  or  queen, 
and  not  of  a  concubine.  The  sovereign,  during 
his  lifetime,  proclaims  the  eventual  successor,  who 
is  honoured  as  the  first  subject,  but  seldom  entrust- 
ed with  any  share  in  the  administration.  This 
practice,  which  is  universal  in  all  the  absolute  forms 
of  social  polity,  deserves  to  be  looked  upon  as  an 
improvement  on  these  forms  of  government. 

Under  the  Javanese  monarch,  a  minister,  or 
Patefiy  and  four  assistants,  superintend  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  country.  Two  of  the  assistants 
are  intended  to  aid  in  the  management  of  the 


their  knees,  with  their  eyes  fixt  on  him,  and  when  they  with- 
draw, they  return  in  the  same  manner,  creeping  backwards, 
and  still  keeping  their  eyes  on  hini|  till  they  are  out  of  sight**' 
Dampier^  Vol.  J.  p.   143, 
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Jnimihatd,  ttid  t^o  fai  the  koninct  6(  the  nfiaiM  of 
sUtet  which  i^  ds  much  us  to  say,  that  these  two 
dej^artittettt^  «H$  of  ^vtA  iuportatice,— perhaps^  nf- 
ti!^  Mi  tid  mtHl  boncesdon  from  a  despot.  The 
minister  and  his  assistants  form  a  council;  the  de- 
liberations of  which  are,  as  occasion  may  require^ 
dsiiSt^d  by  bfllllii^  ill  those  heads  of  departments, 
who§e  advice  taAf  b^  deemed  useful,  as  the  Pang- 
ktau,  or  High  Frie^t^  in  matters  of  religion  and 
jttHspriidence  j  and  the  governors  of  provinces  in 
such  affliii^  as  tdUbh  their  respective  jurisdictions. 

Thb  adifaihistreltibti  of  the  provinces  is  conduct- 
ed by  the  vicegfettttts  of  the  prince,  who  execute, 
deck  withiii  hk  jurisdiction^  all  the  authority  of  the 
Sovereign,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  it.  They  have, 
ai  he  has,  their  Pnieh^  or  mihister,  and  he  his  iis- 
[lisUnts.  A  miniature  of  the  siime  form  df  admi« 
hisltitibn  is  discbVered,  indeed,  in  the  very  vil- 
Ikgek,  frbttt  which,  in  eflfeet,  thl^  whole  institu- 
tion origihally  to6k  its  origin,  as  illready  pointed 
but. 

llie  authority  of  the  immediate  deputy  of  the 
sovereign  is  divided  and  subdivided  in  proportion 
to  th^  extent  of  his  province  or  jurisdiction.  Hiis 
department  of  administration,  in  Java,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  groat  changes  brought  about  by  the 
extension  of  agriculture,  and  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, is  not  so  well  defined  as  in  the  more  station- 
ary state  of  society  in  Bali,  to  which  I  shall,  there- 
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fore,  refer.  The  smfdlest  mibdiFiaon  in  Bait  is 
ipto  twenty  families,  five  of  sdiich  constitute  the 
second  subdivision  of  the  hundred,  under  an  officer 
called  in  that  country  Klitfon'tentpek.  From  two 
to  three  of  tbese^  i^ccording  to  the  nature  of  4;he 
country,  constitute  the  third  division,  under  an  of- 
ficer called  P^trM/oi/.  Several  of  these,  accwding  to 
Ae  extent  of  the  district,  constitute  a  province  under 
the  -authority  of  the  Gmtif  lord  or  viGei;oy.  The 
imperfect  relics  of  similar  institutions  are  discover* 
able  in  Java,  in  the  division  called  Tdtongo,  or  tb^ 
<*  immediate  neighbourhood,"  Machapat,  or  the 
four  .nepLt  villages,  and  Manchagangsal^  pr  the 
five  Jie^  v^l^es,  and  in  the  j^ri$dictio^  of  tl^e  of? 
ficera  dialled  Frapat  and  Gugtmung.  These  are 
institutions  almost  exactly  parallel  to  those  of  the 
Hindus,  Peruvians,  and  Anglo-Saxons.  There  is 
no  sensible  reason  to  believe  (hat  either  borrowed 
£rom  the  other  simple  and  natural  contrivances^ 
wbkih  xeadHy  occurred  to  barhariaiw  m  the  same 
state  of  society. 

In  dl  these  cases  the  deputy-  of  the  severely  is 
vested  with  nearly  his  whole  authority.  The  au- 
jfl^furity.of  ,the.c}uefs  of  smaller  subdivisions  di;ni- 
insh  dra^nw^rds,  each  being  amenable  in  his  txffn 
to  bk  immediate  superior ;  the  vicegerent,  in  hjs 
turn,  is  amenable  to  the  first  minister,  and  the  first 
n^inister  to  the  sovereign. 

I  have  no  dpubt^that,  .wherever,  in  the  Archip*?- 
lago,  despotic  government  is  now  established,  it; 
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must  have  passed  successively  through  all  the  other 
four  modes  of  governmeut  adverted  to  in  tracing 
the  history  of  the  forms  of  political  association.  An 
examipation  of  the  languages  of  the  people  throw 
a  few  lights  on  this  interesting  subject.  *  The 
genuine  native  term  for  king  in  Javanese  is  RatUf 
which  is  the  same  word  that  is  writteia  Datu  in 
some  other  languages.  Its  literal  meaning  is 
grandfather,  and  by  a  slight  inflection  a  senior  oi; 
elder,  from  which  last  is  taken  its  figurative  mean- 


*  ^^  We  have  examples  of  the  theocralical  forms  of  goTcrn. 
ment  in  South  America,  for  such  were  those  of  the  Zac  of 
Bogota,  the  ancient  Oundlnamarca  ;  and  of  the  Inca  of  Peru, 
two  extensive  empires,  in  which  despotism  was  concealed 
under  the  appearance  o(  a  gentle  and  patriarchal  government. 
But  in  Mexico,  small  colonies,  wearied  of  tyranny,  gave 
themselves  republican  constitutions.  Now,  it  is  only  after 
long  popular  struggles  that  these  free  constitutions  can  be 
formed.  The  existence  of  republics  does  not  indicate  a  very 
recent  c\\\\\z^t\on">^Htimb6Idl*s  Neto  Spain^  Book  II. 
chap.  6 — I  consider  that  the  argument  of  this  great  travel* 
ler  in  favour  of  the  civilization  of  the  Mexican  tribes,  de- 
duced from  the  republican  form  of  their  government,  is 
wholly  unfounded.  I  have  no  doubt,  indeed,  but  the  Mexi- 
ean  republics  were  just  such  institutions  as  the  aristocratic 
federal  associations  which  1  have  described.  In  almost  every 
particular  connected  with  the  progress  of  manners  and  so- 
ciety, the  Indian  islanders  and  Americans  are  more  like  each 
other  than  cither  is  to  any  other  race  of  men,  notwithstand- 
ing that  no  rational  ground  exists  for  imagining  that  the 
least  intercourse  ever  existed  between  them. 
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ing,  a  lord  or  chief.  This  brings  us  to  that  early 
period  of  society,  when,  perhaps,  no  form  of  social 
contract  existed,  and  the  community  listened  to 
the  advice  of  the  aged  and  experienced,  when  they 
had  need  of  their  counsel. 

From  another  name  or  title  of  the  Javanese  so- 
vereign, a  plausible  inference  is  to  be. drawn  respect- 
ing the  immediate  derivation  of  the  despotic  form 
of  monarchy  from  the  federal  and  aristocratic.  The 
name  of  the  higher  order  of  nobility  in  Java,  and 
especially  of  those  to  whom  the  governments  of 
provinces  is  delegated,  is  Bopati.  The  title  of 
the  sovereign  now  alluded  to  is  Sribopati,  which 
means  nothing  more  than  the  first  noble,  though 
this  more  literal  interpretation  is  of  course,  now- 
a-days,  never  given  to  it.  This  would  make  his 
office  to  have  been  precisely  parallel  to  the  Arunga 
or  Krainga  of  the  Bugis  and  Macassar  forms  of 
government, — make  him,  in  short,  the  president  o'f 
a  federal  association. 

A  sort  of  oscillation  between  the  despotic  and 
the  federal  forms  of  political  association  may,  I 
think,  be  traced  in  the  history  of  both,  but  parti- 
cularly of  the  latter.  In  the  fonner,  the  powers 
delegated  to  the  chief  of  the  confederacy  must  na- 
turally lead  to  abuse  and  usurpation.  One  ambi- 
tious and  able  prince  would  effect  a  great  deal  a- 
gainst  the  unskilful  combination  of  a  number,  and 
a  8i^coe8aioi]i  of  such  princes  from  the  same  family, 
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under  favourable  circumstances,  would  hardly  ikii 
to  overthrow  the  power  of  the  inferior  nobles,  atid 
render  them  in  time,  not  the  hereditary  despots  of 
their  little  principalities,  but  the  mere  creatures  of 
his  will,  and  the  instruments  of  his  power  in  the 
provinces.  It  was  thus  that,  on  the  introduction  of 
the  Mahomedan  religion  among  the  Macassars,  a 
succession  of  able  princes,  with  the  influence  ac- 
quired by  their  extensive  conquests,  seem  to  have 
put  them  in  the  way  of  becoming  absolute. 

The  possession  of  wealth,  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  a  soil  of  great  fertility,  encouraged  in 
Java  the  progress  of  absolute  power,  by  strengthen- 
ing the  hands  of  diose  in  authority.  The  devo- 
tion of  the  people  to  agricultural  industry,  by  ren- 
dering themselves  more  tame,  and  more  at  the  mercy 
of  power  than  the  wandering  tribes,  and  their  pro- 
perty more  tanf^ble,  went  still  farther  towards  it, 
for  wherever,  in  the  east,  agriculture  is  the  princi- 
pal pursuit,  there  it  may  certainly  be  reckoneid, 
that  the  people  will  be  found  living  under  an  ab* 
0olute  government.  *   The  influence  of  Hindu  and 


•  Tfah  fact  is  fioety  lUaafrated  by  HambiHat  in  the  fol- 
lowing pastage,  which  did  not  occur  to  me  natil  I  had  writ* 
ten  what  is  in  the  icKt  ^^  The  northern  provinces.  New  Bis* 
cajySonora,  and  New  Mexico,  were  verj  thinly  inhabited  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  natives  were  Imnters  and  yjilp- 
ilitds  I  atid  they'withdMw  lis  ihe  'Bnrbi^eKn  «<6iH|tteM«  M- 
yanccd  towards  the  north.    Agricaltu|«  alone  attaches  man 
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Mahcimdan  mmnfn  miiit,  no  donbt,  Innre  had 
i^iisideraible  effect  in  foiwsrding  the  sme  object. 
In  whatever  country  of  the  Archipelago  arbitarary 
govemment  exists,  the  titles  of  the  prince,  of 
his  nobilitf,  and  of  many  of  the  offices  of  go- 
vernment, will  generally  be  found  purely  Hindu  ; 
but  in  the  federal  associations,  their  political  in* 
stitutions  do  not  afford  a  Tcstige  of  the  language 
of  India. 

The  feeUeness,  unskilfulness,  and  barbarism 
even  of  the  most  improved  of  the  nations  of  the 
Indian  islands,  have  always  prevented  them  from 
estri>Iishing  permanent  empires,  and  the  most  con- 
siderable states  have  been  but  of  momentary  dura- 
tion. A  succession  of  princes  of  ability  overthrew 
the  federal  establishments :  from  the  feeble  hands 
of  a  succession  of  weak  ones,  power  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  governors  of  provinces,  who  becaipe 
here^tary  lords  of  their  respective  jurisdictions. 
The  society  having,  however,  become  fiuniliar  with 


to  tbe  soil,  aod  developes  the  lore  of  coaatry.  Thui  we  see 
that,  in  the  southern  part  of  Anahusc,  in  the  caltivated  ie« 
gion  adjacent  to  Tenichtitlan,  the  arctic  colonists  patiently 
endured  the  crnel  yexations  exercised  towards  them  by  their 
conquerors,  and  suffered  every  thing  rather  than  quit  the  soil 
which  their  fathers  had  culuTated.  But,  in  the  northern 
proYinces^  the  natiYCS  yielded  to  the  conquerors  their  uncnlti- 
Tated  saTannahs,  which  served  for  pasturage  to  the  biilb« 
loes/'     HumbolcU's  Nex»  Spain,  Book  II.  chap.  0. 
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principles  of  absolute  goTemment,  its  restoration 
on  an  extensive  scale  required  only  the  success  of 
a  new  line  of  usurpers  from  the  ranks  of  the  petty 
sovereigns,  whose  power  was  established  on  the 
downfall  of  the  last  absolute  government.  This 
oscillation  may  be  easily  traced  in  the  history  of 
those  nations  of  the  Archipelago,  where  there  has 
jbeen  a  field  for  the  establishment  of  considerable 
states,  as  among  the  Malays  and  Javanese. 

Whatever  be  the  form  of  government  among 
the  civilized  tribes  of  the  Archipelago,  slavery,  or 
,at  least  servitude,  is  alike  the  lot  of  the  people,  but 
their  condition  is  invariably  most  easy  and  com- 
fortable, where  the  absolute  authority  of  one  des- 
pot has  superseded  that  of  the  many.  *  They  even 
enjoy  a  larger  share  of  personal  freedom  under 
such  a  government ;  for  their  immediate  rulers 
are  in  spme  degree  responsible.     The  government 

•  "  The  history  of  the  lower  classes  of  a  people  is  the  re- 
lation of  the  CTents  which,  in  creating  at  the  same  time  a 
great  inequality  of  fortune,  enjoyment^  and  indi?idual  happi- 
ness, have  gradually  placed  a  part  of  the  nation  under  the  tu. 
torage  and  control  of  the  other.  We  shall  seek  for  this 
relation  in  vain  in  the  annals  of  history.  They  transmit  to 
us  the  memory  of  the  great  political  revolutions,  wars,  con. 
quests,  and  other  scourges  which  have  afflicted  humanity,  bat 
{hey  inform  us  nothing  of  the  more  or  less  deplorable  lot  of 
the  poorest  and  most  numerous  class  of  society." — Humboldt*^ 
Political  Essay  on  Neto  Spain j  Book  II.  chap.  6. 
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is  also  more  regularly  administered,  and,  therefore, 
there  is  less  anarchy  and  disorder. 

Wherever  there  exist  numerous  petty  states,  there 
is  perpetual  warfare  and  contention  ;  and  the  peo<r 
pie  are  bought  and  sold  without  mercy.  Thus  sla* 
very  and  rapine  are  more  general  under  the  federal 
government  of  Celebes,  than  under  any  of  the  abso- 
lute governments.  In  Java,  for  example,  it  is  re- 
markable that  there  is  no  personal  slavery,  no  buy- 
ing and  selling  of  human  beings.  The  petty  ty- 
rant of  the  village  or  district  is  engaged  in  the  per- 
petual exercise  of  his  tyranny ;  but  the  greater  des- 
pot has  no  time  or  opportunity.  In  the  villages 
of  the  federal  governments  there  is,  of  course,  no 
vestige  of  elective  government.  In  those  of  Java 
the  people  frequently  choose  their  village  officers 
with  a  remarkable  degree  of  freedom,  and  with 
very  little  control.  This  benefit  arises  from  the 
removal,  to  the  greatest  possible  distance,  of  the 
influence  of  power  and  authority.  Even  where 
absolute  government  is  established,  if  the  jurisdic- 
tion should  be  small,  the  mischievous  effects  of  the 
interference  of  the  sovereign  are  immediately  felt.  * 


*  "  The  sultan  (of  Mindanao)  is  absolute  in  his  power  o^er 
ftll  his  subjects.  IIo  is  but  a  poor  prince  ;  for,  as  I  men. 
tioned  before,  they  have  but  little  trade,  and  therefore  can. 
not  be  rich.  If  the  sultan  understands  that  any  man  has 
mouey^  if  it  be  but  twenty  dollars,  which  is  a  great  matter 
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Xh^  YiUikge  offieevs  »n  no  Imiger  nominated  bf 
the  franchises  of  .the  peopl?,  but  by  the  j/lat  of  the 
80¥edPeign ;  uarchy  and  4isorder  prevail,  an4  jthe 
people  are  aetzed  wd  aold  into  sUvery.  All  this 
ia  the  case  amoqg  the  petty  pnncipalitiea  iof  the 
idand  of  Bali,  almost  to  the  same  extent  as  ia  £e- 
lebe«,  the  great  imrsery  ^  skves. 


ftmong  them,  he  will  send  to  borrow  so  much  moncj,  pre- 
tendiog  urgent  occasions  for  it  ;  ainI  tbey  dare  not  deny  hin. 
8o«ietiDies  he  will  send  to  sell  one  .thing  ar>%aolk9r  thut  he 
hfUh  to  dMjMiseofy  to  such  wbosi  he  kno^s  to.huve  ipoocy^ 
and  thej  must  buy  it,  and  give  him  hjs  price ;  aiid  if  after, 
wards  he  hath  occasion  for  the  same  thing,  he  must,ha?e  it.if 
he  sends  for  iU"'^J)ampi€r,  Vol.  L  p.  3;^ 
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ChAMBltlQAtlOM  AXJ}  BlftTRIBUTIOir  OF  THE 
FE0FLE. 

The  people  Jthided  into  six  cUuse*.^^Acccuni  of  ike  royal Ja* 

mUy,  orfnt  elas9.—t)f  the  nobiliiy,  of  second  dtus Of 

m  pPHMM^,  6f  ikifi  tiaa.^Of  the  fnemet^  or  JmiHk 
aM..^^mUof^  Of  fhtj^  dsM^Of  oUms,  or  A^ 

AicoNb  th^  Indita  klandetfB^  generally,  there  ex- 
htJk  M  fiittitious  and  hereditary  diftribation  of 
liie  peq^le  into  Tarious  employments-^no  insti- 
tmieli  of  cMs*  The  following  natural  orders 
ndst  ih  the  eoeiety,  of  each  of  which  it  will  be 
Bteesatij  to  give  a  iqpaiute  aecount.  The  royd 
fimiily — the  nobles— the  priest8--the  cultivaton^ 
or  ireiigniett — debtors — slaves. 

Among  all  the  tiibes  of  the  Indian  islands  where 
dbeolnte  goremment  is  established,  the  title  of  the 
royal  fimily  to  tibe  throne  is  considered  divine 
ttui  indefeasible.  Their  claims  are  goarded  by 
sriipentitioii ;  and  the  Malay  and  Javanese  lan- 
gnagea  have  peculiar  words  to  express  the  judgment 
of  Providence  that  would  fidl  upon  the  man  of  in- 
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ferior  biith  who  should  presume  to  arrogate  the 
oflBce  or  titles  of  royalty.  We  have  a  singular  and 
authentic  illustration  of  the  veneration  with  which 
the  Indian  islanders  regard  the  royal  blood  in  the 
circumstances  attending  the  elevation  of  the  prince 
called  the  Sttsunan  Kuning  in  Java  during  the  Chi- 
nese war.  This  person  was  a  lad  of  twelve  or  thir- 
teen years  of  age,  and  removed  in  the  third  degree 
from  the  throne.  The  Chinese  strongly  objected 
to  his  elevation,  but  their  Javanese  coadjutors  in- 
sisted that  none  but  those  of  the  blood  royal  could 
by  possibility  ascend  the  throne  of  Java.  Marta- 
puraj  one  of  the  Javanese  chiefs,  spoke  as  follows  to 
the  chief  of  the  Chinese  :  "  Father,  it  is  the  imme- 
morial usage  of  Java,  that  none  should  be  king  save 
he  who  is  of  the  blood  of  those  to  whom  the  kingdoih 
as  of  right  belongs  ;  and  the  presumptuous  man 
would  be  short-lived  who,  without  title,  should  in- 
trude himself  into  the  throne.  He  would  forfeit 
his  wretched  life,  and  it  would  be  his  fate  to  be 
beat  to  death  with  clubs."  * 

With  all  this  veneration  for  the  royal  family, 
there  is  nothing  attached  to  it  that  is  hereditary 
but  tlie  throne.  The  unbounded  prerogative  of 
the  crown  tolerates  nothing  that  can  by  implication 
be  considered  independent  of  it.  The  title  of 
Fangcrariy   or  prince,  is,  in  Java,  for  example, 

»  ■  .1         n       . -*-l 

*  Javanese  manuscript. 
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usually  conferred  upon  the  sons,  and  sometimes 
upon  the  grandsons  of  princes^  because  these  ho- 
nours reflect  a  lustre  upon  the  sovereign  himself; 
but,  after  this,  their  families  are  permitted  to  melt 
unnoticed  into  the  common  mass  of  the  people. 

In  the  federal  government,  the  persons  who 
appear  at  first  view  hereditary  nobles,  are,  in  fact, 
as  already  explained,  the  little  despots  of  their 
respective  principalities.  A  hereditary  nobility 
is  incompatible  with  the  unlimited  authority  claim* 
ed  and  exercised  in  the  absolute  governments* 
There  all  rank  emanates  from  the  sovereign,  and 
is  held  during  his  pleasure.  "^  The  genuine  spirit  of 
this  branch  of  the  East  Insular  institutions  will  be 
thoroughly  understood  from  the  tenor  of  a  Java-i 
nese  writ  or  patent  of  nobility,  which  is  literally  in 
the  following  words :  "  Take  notice !  This  the 
royal  letter  of  us  the  exalted  monarch  ('such  a 
one)  we  give  in  keeping  to  our  servant  ike  Jellow 
{such  a  one.)  Be  it  known  to  you  all  our  slaves; 
whether  high  lords  or  inferior  chiefs  of  bur  royal 
city  or  provinces,  that  we  have  given  in  custody 

•  "  It  is  the  nature  of  despotism,"  says  Burke,  "  to  abhor 
power  held  by  any  means  but  its  own  momentary  pleasure, 
and  to  annihilate  all  intermediate  situations  between  bound- 
less strength  on  its  own  part,  and  total  debility  on  the  part  of 
the  people." — Thoughts  on  the  Cauies  of  the  Present  Dis^ 
fontents. 
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this  our  royal  letter  to  our  servaDt»  that  be  may  be 
made  high  from  being  low,  and  be  placed  in  our 
confidence  by  being  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  noble. 
Moreover,  we  empower  him  to  wear  and  use  such 
dresst  decorations,  and  insignia,  as  belong  to  a  high 
noble,  giving  for  his  subsistence  of  our  royal  pro- 
perty within  a  certain  district,  the  quantity  of  laud 
laboured  by  one  thousand  families/'  This,  in  a 
few  words,  points  out  the  absolute  dependence  o( 
the  nobility  upon  the  will  of  the  sovereign.  The 
noble  once  nominated  may  be  looked  iqpou  as  a 
kind  of  emanation  of  his  master,  and  receives  from 
all  his  dependants,  in  their  several  gradations,  a 
portion,  and  a  laige  one,  of  the  honours  due  to 
the  sovereign,  of  whom  he  is  the  reprasentativ^. 
The  inferior  diiefs  are  addressed  by  their  depead* 
uts  on  their  bare  knees.  This  pfltriarchal  siibor* 
dination  extends  through  every  class  of  aodety, 
•ad  is  not  confined  to  political  dependaace,  but 
pervades  the  draiestic  economy  of  the  people* 
The  genius  and  the  idiom  of  riie  language  has 
taikea  Ae  impression  in  proportion  n  the  vefine* 
ments  of  absolute  power  have  been  extended,  a 
subject  which  has  been  already  treated  at  length  in 
considering  the  Javanese  language,  the  dialect  of 
that  tribe  which  has  the  most  despotic  government. 
Though  there  be  no  hereditary  nobility  among 
the  Indian  islanders,  and  every  man's  title  dies  with 
himself,  no  people  are  fonder  of  titles,  or  pride 
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themselyes  more  upon  the  possession  of  tliem. 
The  refinement  established  on  this  point  in  the 
ranks  of  nobility  which  exist  in  Java  deserves  a 
particular  description.  According  to  the  customs 
of  that  country,  there  are  two  distinct  classes  of  no- 
bility, a  higher  and  a  lower,  which  may  be  explain- 
ed  by  comparing  them  respectively  to  our  barons 
and  knights,  or,  perhaps,  more  appropriately,  to 
the  nobles  and  noblesse  of  old  monarchical  France. 
The  first  are  distinguished  by  the  general  appella- 
taon  of  Bopati,  and  the  second,  by  the  If  indu  name 
of  Mantri.  The  first  class  of  nobiiity  consists  of 
two  orders,  the  Adipati  and  the  TumSngung  ;  the 
second  of  three,  the  Ingabai,  the  RonggOy  and 
the  D&nang.  The  nobility  of  either  class,  and  all 
orders,  are  again  subdivided  into  three  grades,  by 
prefixing  to  their  titles  the  epithets  Mas^  Kyajfh 
and  Raden^  words  which  may  be  considered  to 
import,  though  they  do  not  literally  mean,  Dis^ 
tinguhhed^  Honourable^  vaA  lUtistrious.  By  cus- 
tom or  coiirtesy  all  who  ai*e  descended  from  the  so- 
vereign, in  the  third  or  fourth  degree,  or  who  have 
the  honour  to  receive  one  of  the  royal  daughters 
in  marriage,  are  entitled  to  the  most  distinguished 
epithet,  or  illustrious. 

From  the  first  class  of  nobility  are  chosen  the 
goyemors  of  provinces,  the  ministers  of  state,  and 
other  high  functionaries  ^  and  from  the  second  the 

VOL.  III.  c 
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inferior  officers,  down  to  tlie  chiefii  of  krge  villa- 
ges. 

No  class  or  tsmk  of  nobilifcy  is  to  be  considered 
exclusively  ciyil  or  militory,  for,  in  suoh  a  state  of 
society,  sach  an  s^prepriation  of  employments  has 
no  existence.  When  the  Javanese  would  aim  at  thfe 
organization  of  a  regular  military  force,  they  trans* 
fer  to  the  military  body  the  civil  sidbdivision  of 
ranks,  fiom  the  highest  noble  down  to  the  humr 
blest  officer  of  the  village  polity. 

Under  the  Malay  governments  we  have  a  neUi- 
lity  of  the  very  same  deseription  as  under  that  of 
the  Javanese.  The  first  class  is  there  denominati- 
ed  Maniri,  and  the  second  Hulubalang,  The 
first  hold  the  principal  offices  of  state,  and  the  sei> 
cond  the  subordinate  ones. 

The  influence  of  £(mdtt  manners,  as  stated  in  dM 
chapter  on  Government,  appears  to  have  had  no 
small  shase  in  the  establishment  of  absolute  power, 
and  its  influence  may  be  traced  in  the  titles  of  nobi« 
lity,  paitioularly  in  Jsro.  The  Hindu  word  M&ntn^ 
meaning  a  viceroy,  has,  among  the  Javanese,  been 
strangely  degraded,  in  modern  times,  to  the  lowest 
class  of  nobility ;  among  the  Malays  it  is  more  ap« 
propriately  applied.  The  probability  is,  that,  with 
the  former,  it  was  driven  from  its  station,  like  many 
other  words  of  the  same  origin,  by  becoming  too 
familiar,  and,  consequently,  vulgar.  The  wowls 
odipaH  and  fn^oko  are  also  Hindu  words,  not  to 
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mention  1AotitlQ0  of  oflke,  as  nrenil  of  the  namet 
of  the  sorereign  himaelf,  as  JR^'o,  Narendra^  and 
jMamdpir^  ifith  Sem^paU^  oommander  of  the  aonyf 

The  third  claas,  or  pries&oadj  is  next  to  beo(m« 
flidered.  Bdigum^  even  the  Hindu  religion,  aeama 
never  to  hateestaUished,  among  the  Indian  iahmdM 
era,  Aat  e&tniordhiary  influenee  upon  the  minds  of 
men  wldoh  has  aoeompanied  it  in  some  other  cowii* 
tries,  and  particularly  in  the  country  of  the  Hindus 
themaelvei,  whom  we  are  most  naturally  led  to  corn- 
pore  with  the  Indian  idanderSk  The  Hindu  religion 
does  not  ^ffemcf  among  the  latter,  to  haw  been 
artftdly  interwoven  with  ^  politicid  institntions 
of  &e  coantryi  nor  to  hare  mixed  with  ail  the 
common  offices  and  common  business  of  life  in  the 
wonderftd  manner  it  does  in  eontiDental  India. 
The  msnistem  of  religion  seem^  therefore,  neyer  to 
have  aefoired  an  undue  and  pemiaous  infloenee 
in  society,  and  the  veneration  for  absohite  power 
seevia,  in  all  ages  of  die  fadstoopy  of  these  countries, 
to  have  s«p»seded  that  for  the  priesthood.  At 
the  petiod  of  the  eonversioa  of  the  Javanese,  and 
for  some  time  afterwards,  the  j^ests  exercised  un- 
usual auth^nity,  and  the  government  was  a  sort  of 
theocracy,  but  the  eivil  authority  soon  regained 
its  natural  aaeendancy,  and  the  powers  of  the 
priesthood  were  absorbed  into  those  of  the  so- 
ver^n,  wIk)  assumed  and  maintained  the  title 
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and  authority  of  the  head  of  the  charch.    The 
Indian  islanders  have,  indeed^  an  amj^e  stock  of 
credulity  and  superstition,  but  &e  temper  of  the 
people  is  not  of  that  gloomy  and  enthusiastic  cast 
which  aSbrds  the  materials  that  would  kindle  into 
a  flame  of  fanaticism  or  intolerance,  and  however 
algect  their  political  servitudct  they  are  not  sul^ect 
to  the  still  more  pernicious  slaivery.of  the  priest- 
hood.    The  Mahomedan  religion  authoriaes  no 
regular  priesthood,  yet  among  the  Indian  island- 
ers it  has  become  a  distinct  profession,  and  in 
Java  we  see  them  the  virtual  successors  of  their 
Braminical  predecessors,  a  peaceful  una^irtng  race 
of  mra,  whose  influence  is  kept  under  thn^igh 
control  l^  the  all-limiting  supremacy  of  despotic 
power. 

Although,  in  considering  the  class  of  noblas,  I 
have  stated  that  an  official  rather  tfaaa  a  hemditary 
nobility  exists,  yet,  from  the  nature  of  things,  it 
must  necessarily  happen  that  such  ndbility  ia  in 
some  measure  hereditary  in  families*  The  pes- 
sessor  of  office  acquires,  in  that  situation,  a  portion 
of  power,  wealth,  intelligoice,  and  experience, 
which  is  naturally  more  or  less  inherited  by  his  fa- 
mily i  and,  from  hatnt,  convenience,  and  necemsi- 
ty,  the  nobility  are  often  chosen  from  the  same 
stock.  In  such  a  state  of  society,  there  can  be  no 
middle  class;  and,  accordingly,  as  m^sntioned  in 
another  place,  the  mercantile  erder  had  in  Java, 
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when  the  people  were  Hindus,  no  existenoe.  The 
eommimity  is  divided,  in  fact,  into  two  great 
and  distinct  classes,  and  the  influence  of  this 
division  is  discoverable  in  all  their  languages. 
In  those  of  the  Malays  and  Javanese*  the  dis- 
tnM^on  is  drawn  in  a  most  humiliatittg  and  mor- 
tiiying  mannen  A  great  m(ui»  in  both,  means 
a  person  of  rank ;  and  a  Uttle  one  is  the  usual  ex* 
presnon  for  a  peasant.  In  the  Javanese,  the  chiefs 
are  des^aated  the  head,  and  the  mob  the^et.  In 
the  same  language*  the  two  classes  are  frequently 
designated  from  a  comparison  taken  from  the  fami- 
liar  appearance  of  the  rice  grain ;  the  lower  orders 
hang  called  by  the  same  word  whioh  is  applied 
|o  the  motes  and  brd^n  frsgments  of  the  grain, 
and  the  privileged  order  by  that  which  exioesses 
the  perfect  <mes ;  or,  as  the  idiom  of  our  language 
wwdd  make  it,  ''die  chaff  and  the  com."  The 
Malay  language,  in  one  example,  draws  a  still 
more  degrading  distinctkm  for  a  rich  man*  and  a 
sum  of  rank,  are  one  and  the  mmfi  thing,  which, 
in  such  a  sti^  of  society,  impUes  pretty  plainly 
that  none  but  the  great  can  be  the  possessors  of 
wealth.  Such  a  disregard  to  the  rights  of  the 
people  is  what  we  must  expect  in  such  a  state  of  so- 
ciety.   Not  trusting  altogetlier  to  the  evidence  of 
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philological  argument,  I  shall  quote,  on  this  subject, 
the  words  of  a  Javanese  historian,  when  he  is  de- 
scribing the  hostilities  conducted  against  the  £h» 
ropean  power  by  the  combined  Chinese  and  Java- 
nese, and  when  a  mock  action  is  thought  neces- 
sary to  deceive  the  common  enemy,  the  Dutch. 
*^  Singseh  and  Sapanjang  (the  Chinese  leaders) 
observed  to  the  Javanese  chiefs,  the  Adipati  (the 
first  minister)  has  now  arrived  with  a  countless 
host,  and  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  practice  of 
the  Javanese,  and  how  they  conduct  a  mode  fight/' 
'^  Fathers,  said  the  Javanese  chiefs,  such  a  battle 
is  conducted  by  us  in  perfect  earnest,  with  mutual 
slaughter,  for  not  the  smallest  compassion  is  shewn 
to  the  people  $  keeping  your  secret  and  saving 
the  life  of  the  Adipati,  you  may  exterminate  the 
rest." 

The  condition  of  the  peasantry  or  occupiers  of 
the  soil  will  afterwards  be  described  in  a  separate 
chapter ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  observe,  that  their  tenure  d^nds  upon 
the  will  of  their  masters,  and  that  the  only  secu- 
rity for  their  possession  is  the  utility  and  neces- 
sity of  their  labour  to  their  superiors.  Among 
themselves,  the  peasantry  live  m  their  villages 
on  terms  of  much  equality.  In  many  parts  of 
Java,  the  village  is  a  kind  of  corporation^  in 
which  the  chief  and  oflBicers,  including  the  priest, 
are  elected  by  the  cultivators,  privileges  which  they 
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exereiie  becayse  they  are  not  worth  ioteHering 
witfa»  and  which  never  fail  to  be  usurped  when  ca- 
price or  interest  surest  it  to  the  government  or  its 
officers. 

A  fourthf  but  a  small  cla68»  existing  in  every 
oountry  of  the  Archipelago^  but  most  where  anar« 
cby  and  disorder  most  prevail,  are  called  debtors  in 
the  native  languages^  These  are  people  who  either 
voluntarily,  or  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  mortgage 
their  services  for  a  certain  period,  ot  during  lif^,  to 
discharge  son^e  obligation  which  they  have  no  other 
means  of  liquidating*  Their  condition  is,  in  fdct,  a 
mitigated  kind  of  tlavery«  These  debtors,  with  free* 
menandsUveSiConstitate  the  thred  orders  into  which 
the  laws  of  the  Malays,  and  other  tribes,  divide  the 
people,  for  the  higher  orders  are  literally  above  the 
law,  and  not  noticed  except  as  administering  it. 
When  any  country  is  distressed  by  waf^  famine,  or 
intestine  commotion,  hundreds  of  the  lower  orders 
morf^pfge  their  services  to  persons  of  wealth  or  in* 
fluence,  who  can  afford  them  subsistence  and  pro- 
tection, just  as  the  {neasanlry  of  the  middle  ages  of 
ilurope  were  wont  to  tnake  a  sacrifice  of  their  per<* 
sonal  liberty  to  obtain  the  countenance  of  religious 
institati(»is^  and  of  the  nobility.  This  is  the  ori«* 
gin  of  a  class  very  numerous  among  some  of  the 
states. 

Slavery  exists  in  every  country  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago  except  Java.     The  anomaly  of  its  abn 
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sence  in  the  latter  country  will  be  afterwards  ex^ 
plained.  The  origin  of  slavery  in  these  islands  is 
referable  to  four  heads ;  prisoners  of  H»ar  ;  dehU 
ors  who  cannot  redeem  themselves;  criminals, 
condemned  to  slavery  by  sentences  of  courts  of 
law»  and  persons  kidnapped.  None  but  the  most 
savage  of  the  tribes  destroy  their  prisoners ;  and 
the  more  improved  nations^  like  other  men  in  a 
corresponding  state  of  civilization,  make  slaves 
of  them.  In  Java,  we  perceive  that,  in  the  con- 
quests of  the  dynasty  of  Mataram,  the  population 
of  the  districts  which  were  overrun  were  carried 
off  into  slavery,  more  particularly  the  female  por- 
tion of  ity  to  satisfy  the  vicious  demands  of  poly- 
gamy. In  the  wars  of  Celebes,  even  whole  na- 
tions were,  by  the  right  of  conquest,  made  slaves. 
We  perceive  the  Macassar  nation  at  one  time  in 
possession  of  ten  thousand  male  slaves,  of  the  van« 
quished  Bugis,  and  employing  them,  without  dis- 
tinction of  rank,  on  the  labour  of  public  works. 
The  right  is,  indeed,  uuivei«ally  established,  or 
rather  the  violence  i^niversally  practised.  The 
second  source  of  slavery  is  the  failure  of  the  debt- 
or to  redeem  Himself,  and  this  must,  from  the 
indigence  or  indolence  which  gave  occasion  to 
pawn  his  liberty,  be  a  frequent  cause  of  servitude. 
Another  ample  source  of  slavery  is  the  arbitrary 
and  iniquitous  sentences  of  the  native  law,  with 
which  the  deprivation  of  personal  liberty  is  a  frc- 
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quent  panithmeit,  extended  often  to  the  whole  fa- 
mily and  relafciyes  of  thp  real  or  pretended  crimi- 
nal. The  pittQkiee  of  kidnapping,  among  the  Indian 
isIimdeTa,  has  duefly  had  its  origiii  in  then:  connec'* 
tion  mth  foreigners,  and  mostly  in  cmasequence  of 
the  establishment  cf  Europetti  settlements.  *  Per-* 
sons  enslaved  by  kidnapping  ceuld  not,  from  the 
nature  cf  things,  find  a  market  in  their  own  coun- 
try, but  are  advantageously  exported  to  foreign 
comatries.  This  abominable  {Nroeeeding  is  recog- 
nised by  the  native  laws,*  where  we  find  the  heredi- 
tary slave,  from  his  subdued  spirit,  and  servile  edu^ 
cation,  fixed  at  double  the  value  of  the  neluctant 
and  untractaUe  freeman  who  has  been  filched  of 
his  liberty. 

Among  the  Indian  islanders  predial  slavery  has 


*  **  For  Macassar  is  not  far  from  hence,  fBoutofifJ  one  of 
the  cbiefest  towns  the  Dutch  have  in  those  parts.  From  thence 
the  Dutcb  cojne  sometimes  hither  to  purchase  slaves.  The 
slaves  that  these  people  get  her»,  and  sell  to.  the  Dutch,  are 
some  of  the  idolatrous  natives  of  the  island,  who^  not  being 
under  the  sultan,  and  having  no  head,  live  stri^gliog  in  the 
country,  flying  from  one  place  to  another,  to  preserve  them- 
selves  from  the  prince,  and  his  subjects,  who  hunt  after  them 
to  make  them  slaves*  For  the  civilized  Indians  of  the  mari. 
time  places,  who  trade  with  foreigners,  if  they  cannot  reduce 
the  inland  people  to  the  obedience  of  their  prince,  they  catch 
all  they  can  of  them  and  sell  them  for  slaves,  accounting 
them  to  be  but  as  savages,  jest  as  the  Spaniards  do  tjie 
poor  Americans.'* — DampUr,  Vol.  L  p.  457. 
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hardly  euatence  any  where.  The  oondition  of  so^ 
dety  scarce  admits  of  it^  for  freemen,  as  oocupants, 
till  the  soil,  and.  afford  the  master  a  higher  prefit 
than  his  own  ignoranoe  and  supineness  cooh)  give 
him,  by  his  superintendence  of  the  labour  of  more 
nimiinal  slaves.  SHaves  among  the  Indian  islanders^ 
tJbfen^  may  be  lodged  upon  as  a  kind  of  personal 
luxury,  contributing,  even  according  to  their  own 
estivuition,  rather  to  pomp  and  display  than  profit. 
It  gratifies  the  vanity  of  a  master  to  be  the  uneon« 
troUed  and  unresponsible  lord  of  the  life  and  for^ 
time  of  his  servant,  and  the  supple  and  flexible 
monnera  of  the  slave  affi>rd  his  pride  a  gratifioa** 
tbn  which  could  not  be  so  well  satisfied  by  the 
less  servile  and  uncertain  attentions  of  a  freeman* 
The  dave  among  the  Indian  island^s  is  treated 
with  kindness  and  tenderness,  and  considered 
rather  in  the  light  of  a  chUd,  or  favoured  do- 
mestic, than  even  a  d^>endant. 

Whenever  the  services  of  freemen  may  be  obtain- 
ed on  nearly  the  same  terms,  the  obvious  inutility, 
or  rather  striking  disadvantages,  of  slavery  become 
evident,  and  this  is  the  true  cause  why  slavery  is 
unknown  to  the  present  race  of  Javanese,  among 
whom,  from  the  internal  evidence  of  language^ 
and  from  their  writings,  it  is  proved,  in  earlier 
times,  to  have  existed  as  among  the  other  tribes. 
The  nuinbers  and  docility  of  his  countrymen 
will  now  furnish  a  Javanese  chief  with  attentions 
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at(  tuppie  and  senile  a$  any  iAa¥es  ootild  adini- 
nister* 

On  the  principle  now  itated,  I  thibk  it  will  lie 
ibond,  Alt,  wherever  tke  manneiti  ixf  the  lowef  «• 
ders  are  meet  untmctaUei  i^re  dkirery  mostly  pre*- 
▼ails,  and  where  they  are  most  docile,  it  is  rarest* 
For  the  extremes  of  both,  Celebes  and  Java  may  be 
quoted  as  examples. 

The  severest  lot  of  the  condition  of  servitude  is 
no  where  experienced  in  the  Indian  islands.  That 
lot  can  only  be  felt  in  the  higher  stages  of  dviliza* 
tion,  where  there  is  an  immeasurable  distance  he* 
tween  the  political  condition  of  the  master  and  the 
slave — ^where  the  latter  is  considered  as  a  por- 
tion of  the  stock  of  the  former,  and  the  spirit  of 
gain  exdudes  every  other  consideration.  Of  all  the 
masters  of  slaves  in  the  Indian  islands,  the  Chinese, 
and  the  Arabs,  alone  are  disposed  to  make  this  use 
of  slaves,  but  they  are  themselves  depressed  orders, 
jealously  watched  by  their  European  masters,  and, 
no  doubt,  in  some  measure  influenced  in  the  treat* 
ment  of  their  slaves  by  the  mild  example  of  their 
native  neighbours.  The  Dutch,  in  their  predilec* 
tion  for  slaves,  are  actuated  by  the  same  principles 
as  the  natives  of  the  country.  Their  vanity  is 
gratified  by  their  supjdeness  and  docility,  and  . 
even  in  Java,  where  they  might  be  more  cheiq^ly, 
and  as  agreeably,  served  by  freemen,  their  early 
estrangement  from  the  inhabitants  of  that  country 
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has  now  beeome  habituali  and  slaves  continue  to  be 
the  &8hion  with  them.  These  are  all  domestics, 
and,  with  the  exceptions  which  the  uncertainty 
of  human  passions  compels  us  to  make  an  allowanct 
for,  are  treated  with  kindness  and  humanity. 
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Enumeration  of  the  sourcei  of  public  revenue^-^lMnd^ax^m^ 
It9  oi%in  traced. — Its  amount  among  the  different  triheu 
-^Condition  of  the  eubiwxtor. — Mode  qf  dividing  the  crop 
Setween  ike  eubivaior  and  the  sovereign  in  Java^^^Mode  of 
pajfing  salaries  and  making  the  public  [dssbursemenis^-^ 
General  refUctions^-^Scheme  of  a  land^ax, — Capitation  or 
poll-tax, — Taxes  on  consumption. — Monopoly  of  trade  hg 
the  sovereign^-^Customs. — Transit  duties. — Market  dutiesm 
--^Duty  on  opium  and  salt. — Principle  of  farming  the  puh^ 
Uc  revenue  umiversal^-^Its  advantage  in  so  rude  a  state  of 
society,^ 

The  dbjeet  of  this  chapter  ia  a  description  of  the 
modes  practised  by  the  native  governments  of  th« 
Indian  islands  for  raising  a  revenue,  and  will  be 
comprehended  under  the  three  heads  of  Land-tax, 
Poll-taxes,  and  Taxes  on  Consumption.  The  first 
of  these,  cm  account  of  die  extent  to  which  it  is 
calrried,  and  its  influence  on  the  state  of  society,  is 
out  of  all  proportion  the  moat  interesting  and  im- 
portant, and  will  afford  the  principal  matter  of  this 
chapter. 

Abundant  examples  of  that  early  period  of  so- 
ciety before  land  ia  appropriated,  exist  in  the  In- 
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dian  islands.     Even  among  the  most  civilized  and 
populous  tribes,  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
land  is  unoccupied  and  unclaimed,  and  it  is  the  most 
fertile  and  productiye^alone  that  fields  a  rent.  The 
first  and  rudest  description  of  agriculture  in  these 
countries  consists  in  snatching  a  fugitive  crop  of  rice 
or  maize  from  a  virgin  soil,  the  productive  powers 
of  which  are  increased  by  the  ashes  afforded  by 
burning  the  stupendous  forest  that  stood  upm  it. 
This  expensive  and  rude  process,  from  its  very  na- 
ture,   supposes    the   land  unapprofHriated ;   and, 
wherever  it  is  practised,  we  find  that  no  rent  is 
pretended  to  be  exacted.     The  appropriation  of 
land,  and  the  exaction  of  rent,  in  these  cpuntries, 
increased  with  the  introduction  of  that  improved 
husbandry  of  rice  which  consists  in  gi-owing  it  by 
the  help  of  water;  a  fortunate  discovery,  which 
places^  pf  itsalff  thoagri^mltiire  of:  a  rude  peopfe,  m 
point  of  {Nroduqtivenea^  on  a  level  with  that  of  the 
most  Qiviliz^d  nations*     The  appropriation  of  the 
most  fertile  lands,  and  thoae  most  con«raieiiilly  «« 
tu9ted  for  irrigation,  with  thaeonstruiotion  of  ¥f$ter 
courses  a^d  dikes,  ia  at  ones  thseroation  of  a  pro^ 
perty  of  the  most  valuable  desoriptioii  f  and  a  de- 
mand for  rent  must  have.  been.oMval  with  it. 
Wherever  this  description  of  hnsbuidfy  prefail^ 
the  pretence  for  the  sovereign's   first   demand 
of  a  share  of  the  produce  may  be  traced  to  the 
neceiwty  9f  vtiti^g  ia  tbe  abate  a  general  super* 
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mtendeiice  of  the  difittibotkni  of  tlut  vnbtt  of 
irrigation  on  whieh  the  whole  success  of  the  pro- 
ceai  rests,  tnd  which  oould  not,  without  lots  and 
inoonvemeBce,  be  left  in  primfte  hands.  It  is  xe- 
masinble  that  the  soTereigns  of  Bali,  as  will  be  af- 
terwards pointed  out,  though  among  the  most  ab- 
solute, claim  the  tax  on  land  solely  on  the  prin- 
dfde  of  distributing  and  supplying  the  water  of  ir«> 
ri|;atMii.  It  may,  indeed,  be  suspected  that  the 
early  estaUishment  of  this  right  or  prerogative  hsa 
aflforded  the  soTcreign  one  of  the  principal  means 
of  subverting  the  equality  of  society,  and  of  eita- 
blidiing  abaolote  power. 

The  legitimate  impost  exacted  as  Ihe  reward  of 
soperiBtmding  the  water  of  irrigation,  increases 
in  the  prepress  of  arbitrary  power,  and,  aocord- 
iBgly,  among  every  tribe  where  the  right  of 
property  in  the  land  is  estaUiAed,  that  is,  among 
the  whole  of  the  civilized  tribes,  the  sovereign, 
in  one  sh^ie  or  another,  comes  at  length  to  be 
considered  as  the  sole  proprietor,  and  the  people 
as  labovrii^  it  &r  his  benefit*  The  proportion 
eucted  as  taac  depends  on  the  fertility  of  tin; 
8^  Ae  eatent  of  improvement,  and  the  amount 
of  the  population.  *  The  en^oachments  of  the  so* 
veragn  advanoe  with  the  improvement  of  the  so«- 
eiety^  and  the  peasant  is  ultimately  left  with  no 
more  dian  a  bare  sidisistenoe.  The  whole  of  this 
aulgeet  will  he  mote  perfectly  underatood  by  fur* 
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xushing  a  short  account  of  the  condition  of  landed 
tenures  among  the  different  tribes. 

Agriculture  can  hardly  be  deemed  the  primary 
occupation  of  the  maritime  tribes,  who  are  so  much 
engaged  in  fishing  and  traffic.  Whenever,  among 
them,  the  right  of  property  in  the  soil  is  worth  ex- 
ercising, it  is  sure  to  be  claimed.  I  do  not  dis- 
cover, among  them,  that  any  numerical  propor- 
tion of  the  produce  of  agriculture  is  claimed,  bat 
among  those  vdth  whom  I  am  best  acquainted,  a 
stated  tax  on  all  cultivators  is  imposed.  This,  by 
the  Malays  of  Ferak  and  Queda,  is  called  lUlpai^ 
and  consists  of  about  one  hundred  pounds  of  rice  for 
the  land  cultivated,  be  its  extent  what  it  will,  but 
that  extent,  from  the  state  of  society,  is  necessarily 
limited  by  the  labour  of  the  individual  and  bis  hr 
mily,  and  cannot  exceed  a  few  acres.  The  nobles, 
or  officers  of  government,  instead  of  the  sove- 
reign, receive  this  contribution  on  the  estates  as- 
signed to  them,  on  a  principle  to  be  afterwards  ex- 
plained* 

Among  the  governments  of  Celebes  where  the 
sovereign  is  every  thing,  and  the  people  nothing, 
it  would  be  incompatible  with  the  absdute  sway 
of  the  former  to  suppose  him  tiot  vested  with  a 
proprietary  right  in  the  land.  A  tenth  is  thus  the 
numerical  proportion  of  the  crop  exacted  from  the 
people  for  the  benefit  of  the  immediate  lord,  from 
which  one-third  is  paid  to  the  general  fund  f&c 
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the  expenoes  of  the  supreme  government.  It 
may  here  be  noticed)  that  a  tenth,  or  tithe^  seems 
to  be  the  numerical  proportion  determined  upon 
by  all  the  nationa  of  the  east,  as  the  sovereign's 
share  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  as  soon  as  his 
ebim  is  regularly  established.  It  would  seem  to 
mean  nothing  more  than  the  smallest  share,  being 
the  fraction  of  the  denary  scale  of  numeration, 
and,  except  in  its  convenience  for  computation,  to 
be  entirely  arbitrary,  and  unconnected  with  any  ra- 
tional estimate  of  the  capacity  o(  the  soil. 

The  claim  of  the  sovereigns  of  Bali  to  a  share  of 
the  produce  of  the  land  is  very  peculiarly  modified^ 
No  numerical  pr(^rtion  is  stated,  and  every  thing 
hinges  upon  what  is  most  important  and  indispen^ 
sable  to  the  peculiar  husbandry  of  the  country,  the 
water  of  irrigation.  The  land  itself  is  lost  sight 
of,  and  we  do  not  hear  of  the  sovereign's  claim  to 
the  land^  but  to  the  *water.'  This  singularity  arises 
from  the  very  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  island, 
where  all  the  agriculture  that  is  either  valuable  or 
important  depends  solely  on  artificial  irrigation. 
In  other  parts  of  the  Archipelago,  indeed,  we  ne- 
ver hear  of  any  land  but  cultivated  land,  and  seN 
dom  of  any  but  wet  rice  lands,  so  that  the  term  for 
rice  lands  (Sawah)  means,  in  popular  language, 
any  landed  property  whatever.  In  Bali  we  see 
that  they  go  still  further,  the  soil  being  lost  sight 
of  altogether*    The  dues  of  the  sovereign  are  not 
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determined  at  any  numerical  proportion>  nor  hare 
the  Balinese  any  regular  land  measure  by  which 
these  dues  are  assessed.  The  tax  is  fixed  upon  the 
seed-corn,  and  not  upon  the  produce*  Observing 
that  a  given  quantity  of  land,  of  a  given  fertility, 
which  fertility  is  determined  by  long  usage,  re- 
quires an  estimated  number  of  sheaves  of  seed-- 
corn,  they  assess  each  sheaf  at  a  fixed  amount,  pay* 
able  partly  in  money,  but  mostly  in  kind. 

Among  the  Sundas,  or  mountaineers  of  the 
west  end  of  Java,  a  tithe  is,  as  in  Celebes,  the  por* 
tion  of  the  crop  claimed  by  the  sovereign  authority, 
by  whatever  name  that  authority  is  distinguished ; 
but,  from  some  very  good  lands,  we  find  double 
this  proportion,  or  one-fifth  claimed. 

It  is  among  the  Javanese,  properly  so  called,  that 
the  proprietary  right  of  the  sovereign  in  the  soil 
is  most  unequivocally  established,  and,  perhaps, 
most  arbitrarily  exercised.  The  principle  is  open* 
ly  avowed  and  proclaimed.  In  his  patents  of  no- 
bility, the  sovereign  bestowing  a  revenue  on  the 
noble,  or  other  chiefs  distinctly  terms  the  land 
^^  our  royal  property,"  and  he  expressly  specifies 
that  it  is  lent  or  given  in  trusty  and  not  alienated* 
Such  is  the  universality  of  this  principle,  that  I  do 
not  believe,  in  the  whole  territory  of  the  native 
princes,  there  are  a  hundred  acres,  over  which,  by 
the  customs  or  laws  of  the  country,  any  distinct 
prc^rietary  right  could  be  pointed  out,  independent 
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of  tibie  soverdgii.  There  may  be  liere  and  there  a 
little  fdrbeaiBncBt  from  motives  of  religion  or  sup^r* 
atitaoDy  but  a  pro^nrietary  r^t  in  the  toil*  on  the 
part  of  a  subject,  according  to  the  present  notions 
of  the  people,  it  will  not  be  going  too  far  to  assert, 
would  be  unintelligible  to  then,  so  strongly  con* 
trasted  are  their  opinions  and  ours  on  this  pmnt. 

The  more  absolute  authority  of  the  sovereign  in 
Java,-«-the  greater  servility  of  the  people  ;-^he  su- 
perior fertility  of  the  8oil,^and  the  superior  modes 
of  husbandry  which  prevail,  have  Muibled  the  sove« 
reign  to  exact  a  larger  share  of  the  produce  of  the 
soil  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Archipelago* 
One^half  the  produce  of  wet  lands,  and  ^ne^hird 
of  that  of  dry  lands,  are  the  long  establidied  and 
well  known  shares  of  the  government.  Whether 
these  ratios  have  been  assumed  by  the  Javanese  of 
themselves,  as  the  highest  possiUe  scale  of  exac* 
tion  which  decorum  could  suggest  to  such  rude 
financiers,  or  have  been  copied  from  the  Hindus, 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine,  but  the  exact  accord* 
ance  of  this  scale  with  that  established  among  the 
Hindm  of  the  Deccan,  from  whom  the  Javanese 
borrowed  so  many  of  their  ancient  institutions,  is 
good  ground  for  belisving  that  the  latter  had  at 
least  some  share  in  the  establishment  of  this  rate 
•f  taxation. 

In  the  condition  of  the  cultivators  there  is  con- 
sideraMe  nominal,  thou^  perhaps  little  essential 
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dififerfence,  in  the  diflferent  countries  of  the  Archi* 
pelago.     The  relative  situation  of  the  sovereign 
and  cultivator  may  justly  be  compared  to  that  of 
a  Russian  or  Polish  lord  with  his  peasants.    The 
European  noble  estimates  the  value  of  his  estate, 
not  by  the  number  or  fertility  of  its  acres,  but  by 
the  amount  of  his  peasants.     This  is  exactly  what 
is  done  in  Java.     The  sovereign,  in  his  letters  of 
nobility,  does  not  say  that  he  gives  a  certain  num- 
ber of  acres,  or  a  certain  quantity  of  land,  but  that 
he  gives  a  certain  number  of  cultivators,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  the  labour  of  a  certain  number 
of  cultivators.     The  subject  of  landed  tenures  in 
oriental  countries  has  been,  for  the  first  time,  ad« 
mirably  explained  by  the  philosophical  author  of 
that  invaluable  and  great  work,  The  History  of 
British  India,  when  he  states,  that,  "  In  a  country 
in  which  the  revenue  of  the  sovereign  was  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cultivators,  there 
would  be  a  competition,  not  of  cultivators  for  the 
land,  but  of  the  land  for  cultivators.*'     That  « If 
a  ryot  cultivated  a  piece  of  ground,  and  paid  his  as- 
sessment punctually  to  the  sovereign,  the  sove* 
reign  would  be  far  from  any  wish  to  remove  him 
when  it  was  difficult  to  supply  his  place;''  and 
that,   **  If  he  sold  the  ground  to  another  ryot, 
or  left  it  to  a  successor,  that  is,  put  another  in 
his  ^lace  who  would. fulfil  the  widies  of  the  so- 
vereign, the  sovereign,  whose  source  of  fear  was 
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the  want  of  a  cultivator,  had  still  cause  for  sa- 
tisfacdon ;  and  seldom  if  ever  interfered."  *  This 
principle  is,  if  possible,  still  more  applicable  to  the 
Indian  islands  than  to  any  part  of  Hindustan ;  for 
the  competition  of  the  land  for  cultivatorsis  still  more 
pressing.  There  is  not  a  country  of  the  whole  Ar- 
chipelago, the  fifth  part  of  which  is  occupied,  and 
of  many  the  hundredth  part  is  not  in  a  state  of  oil* 
ture.  It  will  constantly  be  found,  that,  in  the 
agricuitund  countries  which  are  best  peopled,  the 
cultivator  is  invested  with  the  smallest  power  over 
the  land,  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  possesses 
tjbe  greatest  power  over  it  in  the  countries  worst 
peopled,  or  where  the  competition  for  cultivators 
is  greatest.  In  Celebes,  in  Bali,  and  in  that  ill-peo- 
pled portion  of  Java  called  the  country  of  the  Sun- 
das,  the  cultivator  is  invested  with  a  kind  of  proprie- 
tary right.  By  sufferance  he  can  bequeath,  alien- 
ate, or  mortgage  his  little  tenement.  In  the  highly 
peopled  provinces  of  Java,  where  the  population  be- 


*  Mill's  History  of  British  /nc^/a.— The  enlightened  FiOli 
Report  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Indian  Affairs^  and  Mr 
Mi}Fs  book,  both  written  by  gentlemen  who  never  visited 
India^  and  the  better  for  being  so,  will  constitute  a  new  era 
in  the  hutory  of  our  Indian  legislation,  and  are,  at  once^  a 
proud  evidence  of  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  us,  and 
a  satisfactory  refutation  of  the  pernicious  prejudice  that  an 
Indian  residence  is  indispensable  to  an  undtrstanding  of  In^* 
dian  affairs. 
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gins  dready  to  press  on  the  good  land»  the  eulti" 
▼ator  exercises  no  such  rights  over  the  sml,  and  I 
hardly  know  any  privilege  which  he  possesses  in 
regard  to  it,  except  the  liberty  of  abandoning  it. 

Under  governments  so  arbitrary  as  those  of  the 
Indian  islands,  it  wotdd  be  idle  to  speak  of  a  pri- 
vate right  of  property  in  the  soil,— *the  most  tangi*^ 
ble  of  all  sottroes  of  revenue,  and  that  most  inva* 
riably  within  the  grasp  of  an  absolute  sovereign. 
A  bare  establishment  of  the  amount  of  the  peasant's 
tenement,  which  never  exceeds  the  little  spot  which 
he  and  his  family  are  capable  of  labouring  with  their 
own  hands,  and  which  never  increases  or  accumu«^ 
lates  beyond  it,  is  quite  conclusive  on  this  subject* 
Had  an  actual  right  of  property  existed,  we  should^ 
without  doubt,  find  estates  of  some  magnitude  in 
private  hands,  accumulated  by  industry,  or  acquire- 
ed  by  violence*  No  such  estates  are  found  to  exist. 
The  unbounded  influence  of  arbitrary  power  ob« 
literates  all  private  or  minor  rights. 

With  all  the  rudeness,  barbarism,  and  despotism 
which  characterize  the  governments  of  the  Indian 
islands,  the  condition  of  the  peasant  or  cultivator 
is  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  more  fortunate  than  in 
fuiy  other  country  of  the  east.  This  advantage 
arises  mainly  from  two  causes,— the  competition  for 
cultivators  and  for  labour  in  general,  in  countries 
where  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  good  land  is 
still  unoccupied, — and  the  habits  and  character  of 
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tbe  people  themtekes,  who^  from  the  timpUcity  of 
their  nwniien,  to  give  it  no  higher  nmnie,  are, 
when  placed  in  aathority,  fortunately  incapaUe  of 
practiang  thoie  reined  arts  of  extortion,  chkaia» 
and  knavery,  with  which  we  are  so  familiar  in 
the  people  of  Hindustan*  The  fiscal  agents  either 
want  the  skill  or  haive  not  the  indinatioa  to  medr 
die  in  the  details  of  the  revenue.  The  vilbge 
asaociatioBs  are,  therefore,  left  to  manage  it  them*- 
selves ;  and  the  share  of  the  goi^emBient  is  paid 
by  them  with  good  faith,  while  all  elasses  observe 
towards  each  other  a  great  share  of  forbearance. 

The  high  price  of  labour,  and  the  extraordinary 
demand  for  cultivators,  is  strikingly  exemplified  in 
the  wages  paid  to  shearere,  which,  in  every  part  of 
Java,  is  no  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  gross  produce, 
a  rate  continued  even  in  the  mort  populous  pro- 
vinces of  the  island,  where  the  competition  for  hu 
hour  is  necessarily  smaller,  such  among  these  peo* 
pie  is  tbe  influence  of  the  empire  of  custom. 

The  whole  of  this  subject  will  be  better  under- 
stood  by  presenting  at  once  a  short  sketch  of  the  di- 
vision of  the  crop  and  of  the  internal  organization  of 
the  vilk^  in  regard  to  it,  selecting  for  an  example 
the  mstitutions  of  the  Javanese,  as  not  (mly  those 
with  which  I  am  myself  most  familiar,  but  those, 
too,  which  are  acknowledged  in  matters  of  this  na- 
ture to  be  most  systematically  defined*  In  Java,  the 
lands  are  separately  tilled  by  each  cultivator,  and 
not  in  common,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  the 
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Hindu  village.  The  quantity  varies  with  the  fer* 
tility  of  the  soil ;  and  the  state  of  population,  being 
generally  not  less  than  half  an  acre,  and  seldom 
exceeding  half  a  dozen.  The  cultivators  are 
upon  an  equality,  until  one  among  them  is  chosen 
by  themselves,  or  nominated  by  their  superiors,  to 
preside  in  the  affairs  of  the  village.  Even  in  the 
^  latter  case,  it  is  a  measure  of  policy  not  to  offer  vio- 
lence to  the  feelings  of  the  villagers  by  placing  an 
obnoxious  person  over  them.  The  chief  of  the  vil- 
lage thus  appointed  is  the  person  entrusted  with 
the  collection  of  the  public  revenue,  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  fair  example  of  the  division  which  he 
makes  of  the  crop.  Suppose  the  crop  of  a  given 
quantity  of  land  consists  of  sixty  parts,  one-sixth  is 
deducted  from  the  gross  amount  at  once  for  reap- 
ing, which,  in  almost  all  cases,  goes  necessarily  to 
the  cultivator  and  his  family.  Of  the  remaining 
fifty  parts,  a  twenty-fifth,  or  four  per  cent,  goes  to 
the  village  priest  or  astrologer ^  after  which  the  re- 
mainder is  divided  in  equal  parts  between  the  cul- 
tivator and  the  sovereign.  Although  the  nominal 
share  of  the  sovereign  and  cultivator  therefore  be 
one-half  each,  the  actual  shares  of  the  parties  are 
as  follow : 

The  cultivator,  -  -  34  parts. 

The  priest,         .  .  2 

The  sovereign,  -  -        24 
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The  share  of  the  sovereign  is  necessarily  farther 
reduced  by  the  remissions  he  is  compelled  to  make 
for  management ;  the  amount  of  which,  however, 
it  is  not  practicable  to  state,  as  no  regular  scale  of 
charges  is  established.  Oue-fifth  of  the  sovereign's 
share  has  been  occasio&ally  paid  as  the  commission 
for  collection. 

From  this  account  of  the  Javanese  village,  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  possesses  many  decided  advantages 
over  the  similar  municipal  institution  of  the  Hindus. 
Each  man's  possession  is  in  his  own  immediate  ma- 
nagement, and  therefore  must  feel  the  advantages 
of  individual  exertion  and  enterprise,  which  are  pal- 
sied by  the  system  of  common  management.  The 
customary  allowance  of  a  sixth  for  reaping  is  just  so 
much  in  favour  of  the  cultivator ;  and  his  ultimate 
share  with  the  sovereign  is  not  frittered  away  by 
being  wasted  on  the  vile  herd  of  miscreants  and 
vagabonds  belonging  to  the  Hindu  village,  under 
the  various  and  incongruous  appellations  of  astro* 
nomers,  doctors,  poets,  musicians,  barbers,  and 
dancing  girls.  Even  the  lazy  artificers  of  the  Hin« 
du  village,  who  receive  a  share  of  the  crop,  and  are 
of  course  paid  on  a  principle  which  excludes  all  the 
advantages  of  competition,  have  no  existence  in  the 
organization  of  the  Javanese  village,  each  peasant 
of  which  resorts  to  the  general  market  for  the  best 
or  the  cheapest  work.  This  state  of  things  contri- 
butes, with  the  demand  for  labour,  the  abundance 
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of  good  land  ;  or,  to  speak  in  general  terms,  the 
progressive  state  of  the  society  towards  improve- 
ment, to  render  the  condition  of  the  Javanese  cul- 
tivator more  comfortable  than  that  of  the  Hindu 
one,  notwithstanding  the  admitted  inferiority  of  the 
Javanese  to  the  Hindus  in  the  scale  of  civilization. 
That  the  habitation  of  the  Javanese  peasant  is  neat- 
er, his  clothing  and  food  better,  and  his  modes  of 
husbandry  more  perfect,  is  admitted  by  all  who  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  instituting  a  fair  comparison 
between  the  Hindus  and  Javanese. 

Another  circumstance  which  contributes  materi- 
ally to  the  comfort  or  ease  of  the  husbandman  in  all 
the  countries  of  the  Indian  islands,  is  the  almost 
universal  exemption  of  all  lands  from  taxation,  ex- 
cept those  employed  in  raising  bread  com,  substi- 
tutes for  it,  or  the  materials  of  clothing.  In  Java, 
it  is  roughly  estimated  by  the  natives  themselves, 
that  one-third  of  the  area  of  all  the  arable  land  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  sites  of  villages,  including  the  gardens 
and  orchards  interspersed  with  the  buildings.  It 
matters  little  whether  this  proportion  be  accurate 
or  not ;  the  belief  that  it  is  so  may,  at  least,  be  ad- 
mitted as  proof  that  a  very  large  proportion  is  so  oc- 
cupied.  A  Javanese  village,  and  the  same  observa- 
tion Implies  to  the  villages  of  the  other  a^icultural 
tribes,  may  be  described  as  the  mixture  of  a  garden, 
orchard,  and  plantation  of  useful  woods,  in  thegrove, 
formed  by  which  are  interspersed  the  dwellings  of 
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the  peasantry.  Whatever  is  grown  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  village,  asliere  defined,  is  free  from 
direct  taxation,  among  which  may  be  enumerated 
a  variety  of  leguminous  plants  and  farinaceous 
roots,  fruits,  materials  of  cordage,  and  the  useful 
and  abundant  bamboo,  of  almost  universal  applica* 
tion  in  the  domestic  and  agricultural  economy  of 
the  cultivator. 

If  we  would  know  what  is  the  amount  of  the  re- 
venue of  a  sovereign  in  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
we  cannot  do  this  by  an  examination  of  the  records 
of  his  treasury,  nor  by  the  extent  of  his  territory, 
but  we  can  commit  no  great  error  if  we  have  ascer- 
tained the  number  of  his  cultivators.  The  effective 
records  of  their  exchequers  do,  in  fact,  consist  of 
such  documents.  The  revenue  in  Java,  for  example, 
is  mostly  paid  inkind ;  but,  neither  in  this  shape  nor 
in  any  other,  does  much  of  it  find  its  way  into  the 
treasury.  Almost  every  one  connected  with  the 
government  or  its  administration  is  paid  by  assign- 
ments of  land ;  including  princes  of  the  blood,  fa- 
vourites, officers  of  state,  the  army,  from  its  highest 
to  its  lowest  functionaries,  and  the  very  menials  of 
the  palace.  The  prince  does  not  say  to  his  first  mini- 
ster, "  Your  salary  shall  consist  of  so  much  money, 
but  it  shall  consist  of  so  much  com,  or  of  theproduce 
of  the  labour  of  so  many  cultivators/*  He  holds  the 
same  language  to  one  of  his  grooms.  The  quanti- 
ty of  land,  or,  to  speak  more  in  the  language  of 
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the  people,  the  number  of  cultivators  reserved  by 
the  prince  for  the  production  of  a  direct  revenue 
in  money  or  kind,  is  very  inconsiderable.  So  fa^ 
miliar  is  the  manner  of  payment  by  assignments  of 
land  to  the  notions  of  the  people,  that  one  of  the 
distinctions  of  official  rank  is  founded  upon  it }  and 
as  the  Tartar  sovereigns  of  Hindustan  ranked 
their  military  captains  by  the  nominal  establish- 
ment of  horses  assigned  to  them  by  the  sovereign, 
80  we  find  the  rank  of  the  nobles  of  Java  frequent- 
ly determined  by  the  number  of  cultivators  on  their 
assignments  of  land,  from  the  chief  of  fifty  Cha^ 
chahs,  or  families,  to  him  of  five  hundred,  of  a 
thousand,  or  upwards.  The  first  minister,  for  ex- 
ample, whose  income,  after  that  of  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  is  the  highest  of  all,  is  denominated  ''  the 
lord  of  two  thousand ;"  that  is,  of  two  thousand 
cultivators. 

As  long  as  a  revenue  is  paid  in  kind,  and  as  long, 
indeed,  as  the  character  of  the  people  continues 
what  it  is,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is  an 
evident  advantage  in  this  rude  mode  of  conducting 
the  business  of  the  treasury,  if  I  may  so  call  it.  It 
is,  in  the  first  place>  attended  by  marked  economy, 
for  the  inevitable  waste  which  would  accompany  its 
collection  by  the  officers  of  government  is  avoided. 
The  cultivator  is  placed,  by  this  system,  either 
under  the  protection  of  an  individual,  whose  in- 
terests are  assimilated  with  his  own,  or  who  is  too 
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insigniiicant  to  injure  them,  instead  of  being  sub- 
jected to  the  scourge  of  the  venal  officers  of  the  re- 
venue. But  the  greatest  advantage  which  accrues 
from  it  is  its  superseding  the  employment  of  a 
crowd  of  revenue  agents,  and  that  system  of  chicane- 
ry and  tergiversation  which  must  ever  accompany 
such  employment.  I  feel  convinced  that  it  is  to  the 
absence  of  this  system,  in  no  small  degree,  that  we 
must  ascribe  the  candour  and  good  faith  which  has 
been  remarked  in  the  Javanese  cultivator,  so  strik- 
ingly in  cbntrast  with  the  notorious  chicanery  and 
mendacity  of  the  demoralized  cultivators  of  Hin- 
dustan. 

Before  concluding  this  branch  of  the  subject  of 
taxes,  some  obseiTations  will  be  necessary  on  its  in- 
fluence on  agricultural  improvement,  and  upon  the 
circumstances  of  society  more  generally.  Except 
the  advantages  resulting  from  superior  soil  and  cli- 
mate, and  a  greater  abundance  of  good  lapa  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  th^  agriculture 
of  the  Indian  islands  cannot  be  deemed  to  be  in  a 
more  favourable  situation  than  that  of  Europe  in 
the  middle  ages,  when  the  soil  was  cultivated  by 
wretched  bondmen,  or  tenants  at  will,  whose  con- 
dition was  little  better.  'WTien  the  sovereign,  as  he 
does  in  Java,  exacts,  as  tax,  one-half  the  produce  of 
the  best  and  greater  part  of  the  cultivated  lands, 
and  one-third  of  that  of  the  poorest,  it  is  evident 
that,  in  such  an  exorbitant  impost,  he  demands  not 
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merely  that  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  earth  paid 
to  the  proprietor  for  the  use  of  the  original  and  inde- 
structible powers  of  the  soil,  or  that  which  is  a  re- 
muneration for  the  expenditure  of  capital  in  its  im- 
provement, but  also  the  whole  of  the  legitimate  pro- 
fits of  the  farmer  and  cultivator.  The  amount  thus 
exacted  is  expended  in  revenue,  and  fallsinto  unpro- 
ductive handsy-^-is  spent,  in  short,  upon  the  court,  its 
officers,  or  agents,  and  not  a  farthing  returns  to  be 
added  to  agricultural  capital  and  to  the  improvement 
of  the  land.  What  but  the  extraordinary  productive- 
ness of  the  soil,  and  benignity  of  the  climate,  with 
the  peculiar  relation  of  the  land  to  the  popula- 
tion, could,  for  a  moment,  render  so  enormous  an 
impost  tolerable,  ^and  present  to  us,  notwithstand- 
ing such  disadvantages,  the  extraordinary  spectacle 
of  a  rich  husbandry  under  such  privations  as  those 
of  the  Javanese  cultivator.  Should  such  a  system 
be  persevered  in  when  the  wages  of  labour  fall, 
the  land  becomes  scarce,  and  the  population  begins 
to  press  against  the  means  of  subsistence,  a  period, 
according  to  the  present  r^id  increase  of  popula- 
tion, not  extremely  remote,  the  peasantry  of  Java 
will  be  driven  to  wretchedness  and  poverty,  and  to 
crimes  and  immorality,  to  which,  even  in  their  pre- 
sent state  of  degradation,  they  are  strangers.  The 
very  best  that  could  be  predicted  of  any  system  of 
i^venue  arrangements,  founded  on  the  extravagant 
and  iniquitous  principles  of  the  native  institutions^ 
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would  be  the  perpetuation  of  the  present  abjectness 
and  indigence  of  the  cultivator,  and,  consequently, 
the'  poverty  and  debasement  of  the  .whole  society. 
If,  according  to  Adam  Smith,  the  opulence  or  po- 
verty of  a  nation  "  depends  very  muchj  in  every 
country,  upon  the  proportion  between  that  part  of 
the  annual  produce  which,  as  soon  as  it  comes 
either  from  the  ground  or  from  the  hands  of  the 
productive  labourers,  is  destined  for  replacing  a 
capita],  and  that  which  is  destined  for  constituting 
a  revenue  either  as  rent  or  as  profit,''  Java,  and 
every  other  country  of  the  Archipelago,  are  really 
poor  countries,  and  must,  in  spite  of  a  soil  the  most 
eminently  gifted,  always  continue  so  while  a  land- 
tax,  founded  on  the  native  principle,  or  almost  any 
modification  of  it,  is  persevered  in. 

It  is  only  in  reference  to  countries  in  the  occu- 
pation of  Europeans,  that  it  can  be  necessary  to 
propose  any  scheme  of  amelioration.  In  doing  so» 
the  interests  of  a  very  heterogeneous  population 
must  be  considered.  We  have  to  legislate  for  Eu- 
ropeans, for  Chinese,  and  for  a  mixed  mass  of  na- 
tive inhabitants.  The  law  should  make  no  distinc- 
tion between  them.  Java  is  the  country  which  [have 
chiefly  in  view  in  throwing  out  these  suggestions. 
The  first  point  is  to  establish  a  right  of  private  pro- 
perty in  the  land.  In  the  present  abject  state  of 
society*  there  is  no  class  of  the  native  inhabitants  to 
whom  it  belongs,  or  that  has  a  better  claim  to  it 
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than  another.  This  Is  so  universally  felt  by  them- 
selves, that  to  insist  upon  it  were  unnecessary.  The 
sovereign's  tight  to  the  soil,  with  the  reservation 
of  a  land-tax,  should  then  be  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder.  This  would  place  the  proprietary  right 
where  it  ought  to  be,  in  the  hands  of  men  of  in- 
fluence and  property.  The  competition  for  the 
first  sales  of  such  lands  as  are  in  the  actual  occu- 
pation of  the  natives  should  be  confined  to  them, 
but  all  future  sales  ought  to  be  unrestricted.  This 
regulation  would  obviate  the  inconveniences  which 
might  arise  from  too  sudden  a  transition  of  rights 
into  the  hands  of  unpractised  and  inexperienced 
strangers,  but  secure  eventually  the  wholesome  and 
familiar  admixture  of  the  different  races,  the  only 
means  of  reconciling  them  to  each  other,  and  com- 
municating to  the  least  improved  the  intelligence 
and  information  of  the  most  civilized.  The  com- 
petition for  unoccupied  land  should  be  general. 
Such  lands  would,  of  course,  fall  chiefly  into  the 
hands  of  strangers  whose  capitals  and  industry, 
notwithstanding  the  inferior  fertility  of  their  pos- 
sessions, would  place  them  on  some  equality  with 
the  natives.  As  an  encouragement  to  the  clear- 
ing and  cultivation  of  such  lands,  they  ought  to  be, 
according  to  circumstances,  exempted  from  taxa- 
tion for  a  period  of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years. 
The  extent  of  the  lots  exposed  to  sale  would  ne- 
cessarily be  regulated,  in  a  good  measure,  by  their 
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iertility  or  otherwise.  That  extent  should  not  be 
so  great  as  to  confine  the  competition  to  a  few  great 
capitalists,  incapable,  from  the  extent  of  their  pos- 
sessions, of  improving  them  with  advantage,  nor  so 
minute  as  to  throw  the  lands  into  the  hands  of  the 
ignorant  and  improvident  peasantry,  still  more  in- 
capable. Neglected  lands  should  be  resumable  . 
by  the  state. 

Such  a  measure  as  now  proposed  could  not  be 
carried  into  e&ct  at  once  by  the  mere  issue  of 
a  government  edict,  but  ought  to  be  the  gradual 
work  of  many  years.  In  estimating  the  amount  of 
the  land-tax  to  be  reserved  by  the  state,  care 
should  be  taken  that  t^e  tax  be  confined  to  what 
is  strictly  rent,  that  is,  to  ^  v^lue  for  the  use  of  the 
land,  and  of  tl^e  land  only.  *  The  assessment,  by  a 
numerical  proportion  0/  the  crop,  is  fiiUacious  and 
unjust.  A  sixth  pf  the  produce  might  be  a  heavier 
tax  on  poor  lands  whiqh  demanded  much  labour 
in  the  culture,  than  a  third  pf  that  of  richer  lands. 
A  general  standard  for  the  whole  country  could 
not  be  fixed }  but  a  regulated  9pale  for  each  pro- 
vince QT  district  might  easily  be  framed.  The 
amount  of  the  tax  should  be  invariable  and  per- 
petual ;  and,  tQ  obviate  any  deterioration  of  the 
public  revenue,  ought  to  be  st^ed  in  com  as.  well 
as  in  money,  although  paid  in  the  latter;  the  govera- 
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ment  neserving  to  itself  the  option  of  ad^asting  it 
dy  a  reference  to  the  former,  at  stated  but  distant 
periods  of  time.  The  public  sale  of  the  govern- 
iment  lands  would  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  state, 
jbr  a  long  period  of  years,  a  large  fund  applicri>le 
to  the  general  charges  of  government,  or  to  par* 
ticdar  improvements.  Strangers  of  enterpnse  and 
capital,  chiefly  from  Europe  and  China,  would 
^  encouraged  to  settle;  improvement  would  be 
rapid;  and,  long  befbre  the  sale  of  the  whole 
lands,  the  prosperity  and  wealth  of  the  society 
would  furnish,  if  necessary,  other  sources  of  pub* 
lie  revenue,  which  would  far  more  than  compen* 
sate  for  teiy  imi^nary  loss. 

According  to  Mr  Ricardo,  a  tax  on  rent  falls 
wholly  upon  landlords,  cannot  be  shifted  to  any 
class  of  consumers,  and  cannot  discourage  the  cul- 
tivation of  new  lands,  for  such  lands  pay  no  rent*. 
In  Java,  or  any  country  similarly  ntuated,  where 
there  are  no  landlords,  and  the  sovereign  is  the 
sole  proprietor,  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
whole  crf'what  is  strictly  the  true  rent  of  land,  ex- 
cluding the  produce  of  capital  laid  out  in  improve- 
ments, might  lie  taken  by  the  state  as  tax,  without 
injury  or  injustice  to  any  class  of  society.  If* 
along  with  this,  we  take  into  consideration  the 
extracwdinary  productive  powers  of  the  soil  of  Java* 
it  will  not  be  too  much  to  assert,  that  no  govern- 
ment was  ever  jHresented  with  so  favouraUe  an 
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•j^rtuniky  of  oi^gai^iaiag  a  system  of  taxation  sa 
^rtaiD,  productive,  and  beneficial,  as  the  admi- 
tustration  of  that  island  has  it  now  in  its  power  U\ 
establish- 

In  q^eculatkag  upon  this  vital  question  I  uius^ 
h^fe  remark^  that,  it  is  upon  the  justice,  liberajityi 
and  entire  jequaUty,  in  this  as  well  as  all  other  greal 
questions  of  legislation,  with  which  the  diffi^rent 
classes  of  inh^bitaats  are  considered,  that  the  pro^ 
spenty  of  European  colonies^  so  circuflptsljMiired  a^ 
those  in  the  Indian  islwds^  n^iust  niamly  depfnd> 
Difference  of  colour  and  language  are  the  greal 
<4)sta(Qle9  to  the  happine^,  impinvenieiit,  and  ci» 
vilissation  of  mankind  in  sueh  situation;!*  We 
have  the  fatal  f  :i^i9p}e  qf  1^  Spa^i^  coloniea  of 
Ainenca  to  waf n  ns  ag^i^t  the  danger  m^  irapa- 
lioy  of  laws>  thio  tendency  pf  which  is  to  create  paste/i^ 
N9  specific  rfigu]^QAj|hou}4»  thi^r^fore,  es^i^t  for 
the  peculiar  protection  of  auy  one  class.  This  is  not 
a  matter  for  lejpslatiye  interference*  ]£Yery  class 
s|iouId  be  permitted  to  $nter  freely  into  contracts 
wit|i  another }  and  the  dark-coloured  racea  should 
not  bo  look?d  upon  »  minors  und^v  t^he  gu^dian- 
ship  of  the  ^tate,  or  their  iiobeeility  will  be  increased 
wd  perpetuated*  whil«  their  moral)}  will  be  corrupt- 
ei  by  the  tenQptation  to  evasiou  apd  chicanery  which 
tlie  very  laws  themselves  will  hold  out.  I  caunot 
better  impress  this  subject  upon  the  mind  of  the  read* 
er  than  by  quoting  the  high  authority  of  that  en» 
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lightened  philosopher  Baron  Humboldt,  who,  speak- 
ing of  the  state  of  the  natives  of  New  Spain,  makes 
the  following  reflection^  which  is  linexceptionably 
applicable  to  the  Indian  islanders,  though  certain- 
ly a  more  vigorous, '  moral,  and  improved  race 
than  the  Americans.     "In  an  age  when  it  was 
formally  discussed,  whether  the  Indians  were  ration- 
il  beings,'  it  was  concieived  granting  them  a  benefit 
to  treat  them  like  minors,  to  put  them  under  the 
perpetual  tutorage  of  the  whites,  and  to'  declare 
null  every  act  signed  by  a  native  of  the  copper-co- 
loured race,  and  every  obligation  which  he  contract- 
ed beyond  the  value  of  fifteen  francs.     These  laws 
kre  maintained  in  full  vigoUr,  and  they  place  in- 
surmount£ible  barriers  between  the  Indians  and  the 
other  camels,  with  whom  all  intercourse  is  almost 
prohibited.   Thousands  of  inhabitants  can  enter  in- 
to no  contracts  which  are  binding ;  and^  condemn- 
ed to  a  perpetual  minority,  they  become  a  charge 
to  themselves,  and  the  state  in  which  they  live."* 
In  almost  all  the  countries  of  the  Archipelago, 
something  in  the  fom  of  a  capitation  or  poll  tax  h 
levied,'  but,  When  more  closely  examined;  this  im- 
post is  discovered  to  be  anbtherform  of  assessing  the 
land,  being  a  tax  levied  on  the  cultivation  or  culti- 
vators jointly,  and  oh  no  other  class  of  the  people. 
It  does'  not  bear  a  proportion  to  the  rent  or  quali- 

*  Political  Essay  on  Kao  Spain,  Book  II.  cbap.  6. 
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ty  of  the  land,  except  that  it  is  confined  to  ^et 
lands.  Its  amount  is  but  a  mere  trifle.  The  west- 
ern inhabitants  of  Java  term  the  tax  Pagalantang^ 
and  the  eastern  Pachumplang,  sometimes  sarcasti- 
cally Pangawang,  or  air-taa:.,  which  is  as  much  as  to 
aay,  that  they  are  not  convinced  that  it  is  exacted 
on  any  reasonable  ground  !  The  demand  of  one- 
half  the  produce  of  their  labour  from  the  soil  does 
not  appear  extravagant  or  unreasonable,  so  natural 
does  this  prerogative  of  the  sovereign  appeartothem ; 
but  the  trifling  poll-tax  is  not  so  much  associated 
with  their  habits  and  feelings,  and  is  consequently 
unpopular,  t  conjecture  that,  in  the  first  instance^ 
it  was  a  tribute  levied  on  conquered  countries. 
The  eastern  Javanese,  when  they  conquered  the 
Sundas,  in  the  reign  of  the  Great  Sultan^  imposed 
this  tax  on  the  conquered  people,  while  the  land- 
tax  was  lefi  to  their  natural  chiefs. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  pretend  to  render  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  irregular  contributions  and  requisi- 
tions to  which  a  people  are  liable  who  labour  under 
the  evils  of  a  rude  and  arbitrary  government.  At 
festivals,  at  marriages  and  births,  whether  in  the 
family  of  the  sovereign  or  of  the  chief  who  presides 
over  them,  the  cultivators  are  caUed  upon  for  con- 
tributions. In  the  transportation  of  public  pro- 
perty, or  the  conveyance  of  the  minions  of  the 
court  or  its  officers —in  the  repair  or  eonstmctioti 
of  rosids^  bridges,  and  other  public  works,  the  8er« 
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vices  of  the  |KeopIe  are  exacted  nnmercifully,  and 
without  thanks  or  reward. 

In  Java  a  direct  tax  is  imposed  on  fisheries.  Ex- 
tensive tracts  d(  country  along  the  sea  side,  consist- 
ing of  salt  marshes,  and  little  inlets  of  the  sea,  have 
been  converted  into  fish-ponds,  in  which  are  bred 
the  ordinary  sea  £ish  in  great  quantities.  The  so- 
vereign claims  a  proprietary  right  in  the  greater 
number  of  these  fish-ponds,  aud  derives  a  lai^e  re- 
Venue  from  farming  them. 

Ta^es  dn  consumption  in  these  countries  are 
but  of  comparatively  recent  introduction,  and,  per- 
haps, have  been  owing  chiefly  to  the  example  of  the 
Chinese.    A  direct  tax  is  a  plain  mode  of  levying  a 
revenue,  but  an  indirect  impost  a  le^s  obvious  one. 
The  first  attempt  to  tax  foi'eign  commerce  is  ia 
making  a  monopoly  of  it,  a^d  the  principle  is  still 
adhered  to  in  most  of  the  native  governments  of 
the  Archipelago.     The  petty  prince  must  have  the 
refusd  of  the  Stranger^s  dargo,  or  such  parts  of  it  as 
may  duit  his  fancy  ;  he  barters  his  goods  in  return, 
and  it  is  only  through  favour  or  forbearance  that 
the  foreign  merchant  is  permitted 'to  trade  with 
private  persons.      Buying  cheap  and  selling  dear 
,  are  gross  expedients  which  readily  occur,  but  the 
wisdom  of  encouraging  trade  by  moderate  imposts, 
of  which  the  riestilt  would  be  a  mdch  ampler  reve- 
nue to  the  sovereign,  imjiliies  a  refin^m^nt  and  fore- 
tkdughitf  which  the  inide  uhderstandiDgs  of  the 
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ludian  Jslanders  are  incapable*  It  is  only  witli4i 
very  few  of  the  native  princes,  and  these  oommoii^ 
ly  Arabs,  or  of  Arabian  stock,  that  a  better  q^stedi 
has  been  partially  adopted. 

Tramit  duties  are  another  rude  expedient, 
resorted  to  imiversally  in  all  eastern  countries, 
wherever  roads  or  inland  navigation  exist.  The 
iroads  and  rivers  of  Java  may  be  described  as  abso- 
lutely infested  with  such  impositions.  As  the  toll 
varies  with  every  station,  or  custom-house,  and  is 
myiously  assessed  on  every  description  of  goods, 
without  reference  to  any  rational  principle,  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  attempt  rendering  any  account  of  the 
rate  of  taxation. 

Another  scit  of  taxes  of  the  s^i&o  character  con* 
Oats  in  imposts  levied  on  all  goods  Sold  inthepub^ 
lie  markets^  and  repeated  with  every  sale.  Tha 
impost  thus  levied  may  be  said  to  consist  of  three 
parts,  a  monopoly  of  the  market*pbice,  the  ground 
rent  of  the  stall  where  the  goods  are  exposed,  and 
the  dtfect  tax  on  the  goods.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
say  that  a  tax  levied  on  the  first  and  third  jmnou 
pie,  is  a  tax  on  industry  of  the  most  pemiciotis  kind* 
These  rude  and  unskilful  financiers  make  no  di»i^ 
tinction  between  a  tax  upon  the  necessmes  of  lift 
and  a  tax  upon  luxuries,  innocent  or  vicious.  Th« 
productivmess  of  the  tax,  and  the  facility  of  levy*- 
ing  it,  are  the  only  questions.  Foreign  and  do- 
mestic manufactures,  raw  and  wrought  produce,  the 
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necessaries  of  lif^,  including  com  of  every  kind,  and 
animal  food,  are  alike  objectsof  this  form  of  taxation. 
It  is  upon  this  principle  that  opium,  the  substitute 
of  the  Indian  islanders  for  wines  and  spirits,  and 
salt,  the  universal  sul>ject  of  heavy  taxation  in  all 
ages,  and  almost  all  countries,  are  equally  objects  of 
extraordinary  and  distinct  taxation.  In  Java,  the 
great  manufacturing  country  of  salt,  the  commodity 
was  sold  on  the  spot  where  it  was  made  at  about 
jifUen  times  its  natural  value, — in  distant  places^ 
sometimes  a,s  high  as  seventy  times*  Opium,  in  the 
8amecouutry,may  bereckoned  to  besoldatabout  four 
times  the  amount  of  the  monopoly  sales  in  India, 
and  at  probably  not  less  than  tea  times  the  natu- 
ral cost.  In  every  paj^t  of  the  Archipelago,  opium 
and  salt  are,  under  one  form  or  another,  objects  of 
ja  rigid  monopoly  on  the  part  of  the  governments. 

The  system  of  farming  the  public  revenue,  in  all 
its  departments^  is  universal  in  the  Indian  islands, 
ivherever  European  influence  has, made  no  innova- 
l4on.  The  farmers  are  either  natives  of  the  east  coast 
of  the  peninsula  of  India»  or  Chinese^  but  most  fre- 
queiitly  the  latter.  We  hear  them  generaUy  deno- 
minated BandoTf^^  corruption  in  orthography,  and  a 
more  palpable  one  in  meaning,  of  the  Persian  wwd 
Bdnd&r^VL  sea-port,  or  commercial  emporium,  whicli 
the  accommodating  geniusof  the  Polynesian  tongues 
applies  not  only  to  the  custom-houses  on  the  coast, 
\\A  to  the  toll  ports  of  the  interior,  where  tU^ 
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transit  doties  are  levied,  bxAj  Us  'now  stated,  even 
lo  the  iarmer  bimself.     In  the  early  state  of  com- 
meroe  in  all  countries,  the  pernicious  system  of 
farming  sach  branches  of  the  public  revenue  as 
consist  of  taxes  on  consumption  is  general.     From 
the  peculiar  commercial  capabilities  of  the   In- 
dian islands,   and  the  resort  of  strangers,  they 
may  justly  be  said  to  be  possessed  of  a  share  of 
titide  beyond  its   usual   extent,   in  countries  of 
equal  civilisation.     The  incapacity  and  ignorance 
of  men   in   their  state  of  society,  rend»*s  the 
Indian  islanders  qpiite  unequal  to  the  details  of 
a  business  of  any  degree  of   complexness,   and 
iihe '  necessary  consequence  is,  that   the  manage* 
ment  of  the  revenue,   in   all  the  more  difficult 
branches,  falls  into  the  hands  of  rapacious  stran* 
gevs.     The  employment  of  the  Chinese  in  the  di* 
rect  collection  of  the  duties  is  found  impracticable 
irom  their  utter  want  of  moral  character  and  integri* 
ty,  so  that  the  £ihning  system  becomes,  by  necessity, 
"Aeonly  resource,  and  the  only  means  of  securing 
*the  j:asl  amount  of  the  public,  revenue,  is  the  dis- 
|)08al  of  the  farms  by  the  competition  of  a  pub' 
4ic  sale.     Even  in  European  establishments,  from 
the  unwise  restraints  imposed  on  European  colonic 
'Kation,  the  employment  of  European  officers  in 
the  direct  management  of  the  revenue  has  not 
been  found  to  answer.     The  smallness  of  their 
numbers  does  not  admit  of  the  employment  of 
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instruments  either  sufficiently  chea|»»  or  sufficient*^ 
ly  expert.     They  are  both  unwilling  for,  and  un« 
equal  to  the  task  of  bestowing  the  attention  ne-> 
cessary  to  the  minute  details  of  a  laborious  business. 
Under  their  management  the  inferior  agents  of  the 
revenue  commit  depredations  on  the  trader,  the  re- 
venue sufiars  defakation,  and  nothing  is  gained. 
The  emplojrment  of  the  Chinese  farmers,  therefore^ 
as  long  as  the  impolitic  principle  of  interdicting 
European  colonization  is  persisted  in,  is  far  leA 
injurious  both  to  the  suligeet  and  the  state.      The  '\ 
native  trader,  who  would  hesitate  to  complain  of  the   \ 
iigustice  of  an  European  agent,  will  not  fail  to  com^ 
plain  of  that  of  a  Chinese  one,  who  possesses  ho  p6* 
Utical  power,  and  is  an  object  of  jealousy,-  but  not  of 
fear,  both  to  the  trader  and  the  man  in  powen 
On  this  subject  I  speak  distinctly  from  (he  results 
of  my  own  personal  experience  iii  1^  control  of 
two  of  the  most  considerable  commercial  establish- 
ments in  the  Archipelago,  those  of  Samarang,  and 
Surabaya,  in  Java.     Until,  in  the  progress  of  colo- 
nization, an  active  race  of  Europeans,  by  constitu- 
tion fit  to  bear  the  cKmate,  and  by  education  and 
experience  equal  to  transact  business  with  the  va- 
rious inhabitants  of  these  countries,  be  available^ 
the  assumption  of  the  direct  management  of  those 
branches  of  the  public  revenue,  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded, by  the  servants  of  the  European  govemmentu 
will  prove  injurious  both  to  the  sovereign  and  the 
subject. 
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CHAPTER  V, 

Lans  of  the  Indian  islanders  a  mixture  qf  native  Hindu  and 

Arabian  lain, — Account  of  xoritings  on  jurisprudence*''^ 

Modes  of  administering  justice.-^  Courts* — Proceedings*^-^ 

Rules  cf  mrftfffcr-— Cml  lawa.^^Purchase  and  sde.^^ 

Deposits*-^Lettifig  and  hiring^^^Loaus^'^Lams  of  inherit* 

ance.^'Mnrriage^ontract."^Fefmi  laws. — Description  of 

purtishments, — Frequency  of  capital  puniAmeni.'^OfJine* 

— Affront,  or  personal  insult,  a  punishment  by  lata. — OuU 

lawry» — Modes  of  execution. — Lex    talionis.*— P^cuntary 

compensation  for  crimes.^^  Allotment  of  punishment  accord-' 

ing  to   rank. — Qffences  against  propertg.-^Thefh^^^Rolf' 

bery^-'^Offbnces  against  persom^^- Ahunoe  language*^' 

Ri^t  of  avenging  wrongs  in  a  great  measure  l^  in  pri* 

vaie  handst  and  employment  of  hired  champions  to  avenge 

private  quarreU^-^Wounding^^^ Murder  and  manslaugk* 

ter^^^lnjuries  offered  to  the  sex^^^Seduction, — Adultery. ^-^ 

Offences  against  the  so/oereigm^^EHreise  ofuntat^fulauiho* 

rity^^^ivingjialse  information^'^CounterfeiHng  the  royal 

4%gnet,^^Trea$on  and  rebeUion.^^Offeneei  against  ike  lane 

qfnaturt.'-^Sorcery.'^Marriages  toUhin  prohibited  degrees* 

U ATiNG  rendered  an  account  of  the  forms  of  go« 
Termnent  among  the  Indian  islanders,  I  shall  con«i 
elude  this  book  by  a  sketch  of  their  laws,  in  the 
course  of  which  I  shall  rather  attempt  to  shew  their 
spirit  and  character  than  eater  into  any  minute 
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details  concerning  tbem.  Tliis  may  be  done  under 
the  four  following  heads  :— \tz.  History  and  Ar- 
rangement of  the  Laws, — Forms  of  Judicatory,— 
Civil  Laws,  and  Penal  Laws; 

As  in  other  departments,  so  in  that  of  the  laws, 
the  Hindus,  the  Arabs,  or  both,  have  imparted  a 
share  of  their  learning  to  the  Indian  islanders. 
The  laws  of  all  the  civilized  tribes  consist,  accord- 
ingly, of  a  commixture  of  native  customs  and  of 
Hindu  and  Mahomedan  jurisprudence.  From  the 
remarkable  opposition  which  exists  in  the  state  o 
society  among  the  Indian  islanders,  and  that  of  the 
Hindus  and  Arabs,  we  must  be  prepared  to  find  that 
the  peculiar  codes  of  the  two  latter  people  would 
be  but 'very  partially  adopted  by  the  former,— 
that  laws  framed  for  2^  populous  country,  in  which 
the  odious  institution  of  the  castes  was  rigiVlly  es- 
tablished, or  for  the  shepherds  of  the  arid  and 
sterile  plains  of  Arabia^  could  not  be  transferred, 
without  modification,  to  the  simple,  rude,  and 
scanty  population  of  the  verdant  and  luxuriant 
islands  of  the  eqyaton 

The  reigQing  religion  of  the  Archipelego,  as  has 
been  fully  described  in  another  department  of  this 
work,  is  the  Mahomedan,  which  necessarily  implies 
the  inseparable  existence  of  the  Mahomedan  law. 
In  a  period  of  about  two  centuries  and  a  half,  which 
elapsed  from  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century,  almost  all  the 
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considerable  nations  of  the  Indian  islands  adopted 
the  Mahbmedan  religion,  the  work  of  conversion 
commencing  naturally  from  the  west  and  proceed- 
ing eastward.  The  degree  in  which  they  have 
adopted  the  laws  and  doctrines  of  Mahomed  have 
been  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  civiiizatbn  in 
which  the  natives  were  found,  and  to  the  greater 
or  srqaller  intercourse  which  has  since  subsisted 
between  them  and  the  Mahomedan  nations  of  the 
w^est. 

The  Mahomedan  law  is  nomhnalltf  established 
among  the  whole  of  the  converted  tribes,  and  in 
penal  and  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  is  followed 
pretty  closely.  Traits  on  Mahomedan  law,  fol- 
lowing the  doctrines  of  Shrtfihi,  or  his  pupils,  are 
in  circulation  in  every  country  of  the  Archipela- 
go, accompanied  occasionally  with  commentaries  or 
translation's  in  the  vernacular  languages.  To  fur- 
nish any  detailed  account  of  these  would  be  foreign 
to  the  nature  of  my  undertaking,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  delineate  the  peculiar  features  of  a  state 
of  society  widely  diffferent  from  that  for  which  the 
Mahomedan  code  was  framed,  or  its  commentaries 
composed.  The  state  of  society  among  all  the  tribes 
of  thfe  Indiain  islanders  differs  so  essentially  from  the 
latter,  that,  notwithstanding  the  avowed  supremacy 
o^Mahomedan  law,  it  is  hardly  applied  in  any  case, 
without  considerable  latitude  and  modification.  Lo- 
cal usages  and  customs  are  covertly  of  authority, 
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andamo)^  several  of  the  principal  tribes,  bave  been 
C(mimitted  to  writing.  In  the  languages  of  the  west^ 
ero  tribes^  these  written  collections  are  g^neralljr 
denominated  Undangf  a  word^  whicb»  in  the  lead- 
ing language,  the  Javaaese,  means  a  royal  order  or 
edict,  and  points  distinctly  enoiigh  at  their  nature 
and  origin,  being  all  compilations  made  by  express 
order  of  some  particular  mpnarch.  ^one  of  thctiQ» 
of  course^  bear  date  earlier  than  the  introdui^tion 
of  Maliomedanism,  and  the  greater  number  are  in- 
deed eoeyal  with  this  eveiit,  or  were  compiled  im- 
mediately  after  it.  It  may  be  presumed,  that  these 
collections  are  founded  on  the  writtei^  laws  which 
were  in  existence  with  each  ps^icular  tribe  before 
the  conversion.  Under  the  name  of  Kuntaroy  for 
example,  the  Bi^ine^  have  still  a  collection  of  na- 
tive Uws,  slightly  modified  by  Hinduism,  which 
^bears  a  strong  affinity  with  the  Malayan  collec- 
tions called  Undang^^  In  attempting  to  render 
an  account  of  the  juri^qprudence  pf  the  Indian 
islanders,  I  shall  freely  quote  these  different  col- 
lections* All  of  them  display  a  remarkable  cha- 
racter of  rudeness  and  barbarism,  Instituti^ons  m 
imperfect,  indeed,  have  never,  in  all  prpbahilit^, 
been,  among  any  other  people,  committed  to  writ- 
ing. No  attempt  is  made  in  them  at  arrangement 
or  classification,  but  the  most  incompatible  inattq;s 
are  blended  together,  and  the  forms  of  judip9t|ire» 
criminal  and  civil  juriq^rudence*  maxims  of  mo* 
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Mklity,  and  commeroial  regtilatioBfl,  are  ineongru- 
oudy  intennixed. 

I  proceed  to  render  some  account  of  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  maintenanee  of  order  and  tran* 
quiUfty,  and  for  the  administration  of  justice.  We 
are  folly  prepared  to  understand  what  the  cfaane- 
ter  of  these  must  be  from  what  has  been  already 
said  on  the  sulgect  of  goremment.  As  in  dQ  rude 
periods  of  society,  the  chief,  lord,  king,  or  sovereign^ 
under  whatever  name  recognized,  administers  the 
law.  Is  the  smaller  communities,  he  does  so  in 
person ;  in  the  larger  ones  by  delegate*  Hie  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws  is,  in  fact,  but  a  snbordi« 
nate  branch  of  executive  government,  conducted  by 
one  and  the  same  hands.  In  the  law-terms  used 
by  the  Javanese,  accordingly,  any  injury  oflbred  to 
the  persons  or  property  of  the  king's  subjects  are 
termed  injuries  to  him :  Thus  doso  rojo-brono^ 
literally  the  crime  against  the  king's  property,  is 
thefl ;  doso  rqjo^tatu,  meaning  literally  wounding 
the  king,  is  wounding  or  maiming  in  general ; 
and  doso  rojo-paUy  the  crime  of  killing  the  king, 
is  murder.  In  the  larger  communities,  to  save 
trouble,  the  usual  expedient,  in  such  cases,  of  law 
assessors,  has  been  had  recourse  to.  The  sove* 
reign  w  his  minister  has  his  assessor,*--the  dele- 
gMes  of  the  sovereign,  in  the  administration  of 
the  provinces,  theits,«--«nd  all  the  subdelegates  of 
these,  in  a  third  or  fourth  series,  theirs  also,  the  prin- 
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cipal  always  interferlog  whenever  he  has  leisure  or 
inclination  to  do  so.  This  general  account  I  shall  il- 
lustrate by  a  particular  statement  of  the  mode  of  ad- 
ministering justice  amongthe Javanese.  Akingdom, 
in  (hat  island,  is  an  aggregate  of  villages  each  of 
which  has  within  itself  a  distinct  local  jurisdiction^ 
which  may  be  described  as  a  sort  of  corporation  hy 
suffirance.  This  corporation  consists  of  a  chiefs  a  ^e- 
condy  a  priest^  ^^  register y  or  writer,  elder s^  and  the 
^^onteof  the  land ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the 
tenants  of  the  sovereign.  Sometimes  the  principal 
village-officers  are  elected  by  their  fellow-villagers, 
and  at  Other  times  by  a  superior.  In  whatever  way 
nominated,  it  happens,  that,  from  the  equality  of 
their  fortunes,  or,  in  other  words,  from  the  po- 
verty of  all,  a  great  degree  of  freedom  arid  equa« 
lity  subsists  between  the  membei:s  of  these  little 
societies.  Petty  disputes  are  settled  by  the  chief 
and  elders  in  public,  or  written  evidence  of  mat- 
ters  of  greater  moment  is  taken  down  by  them, 
to  be  transmitted  to  higher  jauthority.  Arrange^ 
ments  ace  made  by  the  same  authority  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  joint  property,  and  for  that  of  the 
goods  of  strangers  or  passengers,  by  the  nomina-. 
tion  of  nightly  watches  and  patroles.  The  village 
associations  are  superintended  by  officers  of  va- 
rious names,  who  are  the  delegates  or  lieutenants 
ef  the  governors  of  provinces.  These  have  their 
law  as8es3ors  and  courts^  which  take  cognizance  of 
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matters  of  higher  moment  than  lie  if?ithin  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  village*offioers.  They  are  re- 
sponsible in  their  turn  to  the.  goyemors  of  phv 
vincesy  who  haye  their  minister  or  assistant^  their 
law  assessors,  writers,  and  registers^  &c  which,  in 
name  and  nature  are  a. literal  copy  of. the  su- 
preme authority  at  the  seat  of  goyemment,  now 
to  be  more  particularly  described.  The  supreme 
court  of  justice,  at  the  seat  of  goyemment,  nomi* 
nallj  consists  of  thej^t^r  following  persons,  called, 
from  their  importance,  **  the  nails  which  fix  the 
kingdom,*'  Fatah  Nagoro, — the  soyereign,«->his 
minister, — the  high-priest,and  the  judge  of  common 
law.  The  soyereign  neyer  administers  justice  in  pei^ 
son,  but  interferes  when  he  thinks  proper,  as  well  on 
the  general  principle  of  his  authority  as  an  arbitrary 
prince,  as  because  he  is  the  head  of  the  church,  Po- 
noto  Agomot  law  and  religion  in  the  East  being  al- 
ways inseparable.  His  minister  is  also  too  much  oc- 
cupied to  deyote  much  time  to  the  administration  of 
justice,  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  it  is  left 
nearly  altogether  to  the  Fangubi^  or  high-priest, 
and  to  the  Jaksa^  or  natiye  judge.  The  first  is 
presumed  to  be  learned  in  the  Mahomedan  law, 
and  takes  rank  of  the  second,  who  is  employed  in 
minor  details  of  mere  drudgery,  and  is  presumed  to 
be  familiar  with  those  peculiar  customs  and  usages 
which  are  deviations  from  the  Mahomedan  law* 

VOL.  III.  F 
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Hie  eottit  18  an  open  one,  and,  to  grre  eolemnitjr 
to  the  pFoeeediiigs,  is  Iield  in  the  portico,  SSram^ 
U,  of  the  principal  mosque.  The  Indian  island- 
ers are  not  by  nature  litigious ;  and  in  their  pover* 
ty,  it  is  not  reascMiable  to  expect  that  important 
nghtf  of  property  should  often  be  contested  among 
them.  Civil  disputes  are  settled  in  the  inferior 
eourts  rather  by  a  kind  of  arbitration  than  by  judir 
cial  process,  so  that  the  duties  of  the  superior  court, 
now  described,  are  chiefly  c<»ifined  to  criminal 
trials,  principally  capital  offences. 

In  all  important  cases  the  evidence  is  formally 
recorded  in  writing,  and  the  whole  procedure,  as  I 
have  frequently  witnessed,  is  conducted  with  calm- 
ness, deliberation,  and  decoram.  The  details  are 
slow  and  tedious,  but  the  whole  process  sufficient- 
ly expeditious. 

Peculiarity  of  local  situation  and  manners  has 
given  rise  to  various  distinctions  in  the  distrihu^ 
tion  of  judicial  authority.  Among  the  Hindu  po- 
pulation of  Bali  the  Brahmins  administer  justice. 
Among  the  Malay  tribes  the  peculiarity  of  their 
maritime  situation  and  their  commercial  habits  has 
given  rise  to  a  peculiar  distribution  of  judicial 
authority,  which  is  expressed,  in  the  Institutes  of 
Malacca,  as  follows : — ^<  The  authority  of  the  mi- 
nister, BUndahara^  extends  over  men  in  office,—- 
lords, — ^sons  of  nobles  of  the  first  rwk,  and  the 
royal  guards,  Bidmnda^  that  of  the  minister  of 
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poliee,  Twnangtmgf  over  the  affiurs  of  the  coun- 
try genendly,  and  over  b^gars,  destitute  persona 
and  orphans ; — that  of  the  admiral,  Laksimana, 
over  all  maritime  affitirs,  and  all  the  concerns  of 
the  dependent  provinces  of  the  state ;— •and  that  of 
the  Intendant  of  the  Port,  Skahbandar,  over  the 
affiurs  of  the  port,  over  all  merchants,  and  over  all 
atrai^ers.''  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the 
authority  delegated  to  the  admiral.  He  is  declared 
to  he  *^  the  king''  when  at  sea,  and  then  to  have 
the  power  of  life  and  death.  It  is  singular  that  this 
power  is  not  confined  to  this  superior  naval  officer 
alone,  but  expressly  belongs  by  law  even  to  the 
master  of  a  trading- vessel.  The  following  law, 
iit>m  the  Malacca  collection,  specifies  all  the  officers 
or  persons  to  whom  this  dangerous  power  is  en* 
tfusted :  *'  The  persons  who  have  the  power  of 
inflicting  the  punishment  of  death  are  the  mini* 
ster,  BAndahara^  in  the  absence  of  the  king,  or 
within  his  own  particular  jurisdiction,  (literally  his 
own  river,) — the  minister  of  police,  Tumangung^ 
when  engaged  in  apprehending  criminals, — the 
admiral,  Laksimanaj  when  in  the  harbour,  and  he 
is  disobeyed,  or  when  on  the  high-seas,— and  the 
commander  of  a  trading-vessel  when  he  is  at  sea, 
for  he  is  then  as  the  king.  But  the  authority  of 
this  latter  extends  only  to  the  great  crimes  of 
taking  another  man's  wife  or  concubine,  or  me- 
ditating to  run  a  muck." 
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The  judicial  proceedings,  as  already  mention^ 
are  conducted  with  much  solemnity,  and  the  an- 
cient laws  punish  want  of  attention  to  the  forms 
of  the  court.  In  the  Javanese  laws  we  have, 
with  this  view,  the  following  singular  enactments, 
so  characteristic  of  the  simple  manners  of  the 
people :  <<  If  a  person  refuse  to  pay  attention  to 
the  forms  of  court  he  shall  be  fined  ten  pieces  of 
money/'---''  K  a  person  address  the  judge  out  of 
his  turn  he  shall  be  fined  two  pieces  of  money." — 
*^  If  any  one  bring  victuals  or  other  gift  to  the 
judge,  when  he  has  a  suit  in  court,  he  shall  lose 
his  cause." 

The  prosecutor,  or  plaintiff^  states  his  own  cause 
to  the  judge,  often  in  a  strain  of  considerable  elo- 
quence, and  he  then  produces  his  witnesses.  The 
accused  makes  his  defence  in  a  similar  manner, 
and,  in  his  turn,  brings  forward  his  evidence.  The 
judge  hears  and  decides  forthwith,  and  the  sen- 
tence is  carried  into  effect  on  the  spot.  Attorneys 
or  advocates  are  seldom  or  ever  had  recourse  to. 

The  following  is  the  description  of  the  qualifi- 
cations and  duties  of  a  Javanese  judge,  from  a 
work  called  Niti  Prqja  ;  ^  <*  A  judge  must,  in  all 
cases,  be  impartial,  to  enable  him  to  weigh  all 
causes  which  come  before  him  with  the  same  ex- 
actness that  merchandise  is  weighed  in  a  scale,  and 

♦  Rafflet's  History  of  Java,  Vol.  L  p.  277. 
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nicely  babnce  the  equilibrium ;  nothing  adding  or 
taldng  from  either  side." — *'  He  must  be  above 
all  bribery,  either  by  words  or  money,  and  never 
allow  himsdif  to  be  indueed  to  commit  an  act  of  in- 
justice ;  for,  were  a  judge  to  commit  an  act  of  this 
kind,  the  consequence  could  not  but  be  h^Uy  in- 
jurious to  the  country." — **  He  must  not  accept 
presents  of  any  kind  from  the  parties  whose  cause 
comes  before  him,  not  only  because  he  cannot  ex* 
pect  to  derive  advantage  therefrom,  but  also  be- 
cause the  public  will  hold  discourse  concerning 
him  highly  injurious  to  his  reputation." — '^  All 
causes  in  dispute  must  be  decided  upon  by  him, 
with  the  least  possible  delay,  according  to  law,  and 
not  kept  long  in  suspense  to  the  injury  of  Uie  par- 
ties concerned,  lest  he  be  considered  like  a  holy 
man,  who,  for  the  sake  of  money,  sacrifices  his 
good  name." — '*  A  judge  must  inquire  into  ev^ry 
circumstance  relating  to  the  causes  brought  before 
him,  and  duly  investigate  the  evidence ;  after  whiph 
he  must  take  the  cause  into  consideration.    He 
must  not  in  the  least  listen  to  what  is  false,  and, 
on  all  occasions,  decide  according  to  truth."  Such 
self-erident  maxims,   and  crude  instructions  for 
the  conduct  of  a  judge,  could  only,  thus  pom- 
pously, be  paraded  in  a  very  rude  and  early  stage 
of  social  union,  and  of  the  science  of  ethics^     Thje 
judge,  in  all  these  cases,  being  no  more  than  the 
law  assessor,  the  law  makes  no  scruple  in  punishfi 
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ing  him  severely*  In  a  treatise  on  Javanese  law, 
composed  immediately  after  the  conversion  to  Ma- 
homedanism,  and  called  the  '*  Sun  of  the  Uni- 
verse/' Sttrya  Al&nti  after  an  enumeration  df  the 
duties  of  the  judge,  JaJcsa^  it  is  deliberately  de- 
clared, ^*  If  he  is  found  ignorant  of  these  things, 
he  shall  have  his  tongue  cut  out  ;*'  and,  if  the 
next  in  order  to  the  judge,  J&j&nang^  shall,  in  act- 
ing for  the  judge,  prove  deficient  in  a  knowledge 
of  his  duty,  he  too  shall  either  have  his  tongue  cut 
out,  lose  both  his  ears,  or  have  red-hot  pincers  i^ 
plied  to  his  lips/* — **  In  the  third  place,**  it  adds, 
*<  any  incorrect  statement  in  writing  shall  be  pu- 
nished with  the  loss  of  both  hands.  Should  nei- 
ther of  these  sentences  be  carried  into  effect,  the 
judge  ought,  at  all  events,  to  be  banished  the  coun- 
try. This  punishment,  however,  may  be  miti- 
gated by  the  Raja,  who,  having  compassion  on  the 
judge,  may  recall  him  after  one  year*s  banish- 
ment/* ♦ 

Even  the  capacity  or  leutiing  of  the  judge,  or 
law  assessor,  appears,  on  some  occasions,  to  be 
treated  with  very  little  ceremony.  In  one  law  of 
the  ancient  Javanese,  it  is  declared,  that,  if  he  be 
silenced  in  a  discussion  with  one  of  the  parties  who 
dispute  a  point  with  him,  he  shall  be  fined  forty 
thousand  fichis. 

•  Raffles'a  Java,  Vol,  II.  Appendix,  p,  S3. 
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The  fwks  qf  eoidMce^  as  among  all  baribaroiu 
peoj^e^  are  aib^rary  and  capricious.  At  presentf 
duy  are,  among  tlie  Mahomedan  natiosa  of  the 
ArchipelagOi  detarmined  prindpally  by  the  aadred 
text  of  the  Koran,  and  hj  its  commentaries*  By 
the  ancient  laws  of  the  Javanesei  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  by  the  present  Uws  of  Bali,  women, 
slaves,  stammerers,  lame  or  maimed  people,  persons 
afficted  with  such  loathsome  disordess  as  leprosy, 
or  epilep^,  &c.,  were  excluded  from  giving  testi- 
mmtj  in  a  coort  of  justice. 

The  c<41eetkHi  of  Malacca  decides  in  the  follow* 
ing  words,  who  are  to  be  deemed  owipetent,  and 
who  incompetent  witnesses.  *'  Competent  witnes- 
ses are  persMS  of  virtue,  just  perscms,  piow  ptf- 
sons,  and  fieemen.  Incompetent  witnesses  are 
pa:BODS  of  bad  duwacter,  slaves,  and  women.  The 
latter  are  admissible,  however,  in  affidrs  of  preg« 
nancy,  and  in  those  which  regard  femak  complaints. 
In  affiurs  of  marriage,  they  are  by  no  means  to  be 
admitted." 

The  rules  of  evidence  among  the  people  aSPas^ 
ivmmuik  are  as  follow :  *<  In  order  to  be  deemed 
a  competent  and  unexceptionable  evidence,  a  per- 
sen  must  be  of  a  di£Eerent  family,  and  dusun  finom 
the  person  in  whose  behalf  he  gives  evidence,  of 
good  character,  and  a  freeman ;  but,  if  the  dis- 
pute be  between  two  persons  of  the  same  dusun^ 
persons  of  such  dusmk  are  allowed  to  be  complete 
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evidenoe/'  This  singular  law  is  framed  to  pt>* 
vide  against  the  feuds  and  animosities  prevail- 
ing between  the  inhabitants  of  different  villages, 
and  affords  a  striking  picture  of  the. violence*  and 
anarchy  of  the  state  of  society  among  these  peo- 
ple. ^ 

Witnesses  are  not,  as  among  us,  examined  on 
oath;  for  oaths  are  not  administered  but  with 
much  solemnity.  Among  the  different  tribes, 
there  are  various  forms  of  administering  an  oaUu 
The  military  tribes  of  Celebes  swear  by  their 
drawn  krises,  with  the  Koran  held  over  their  heads, 
as  already  described  in  the  account  of  their  man- 
ners, in  the  first  volume.  The  people  of  Sumatra 
swear  by  their  heir-looms.  The  Javanese  swear 
by  the  Koran  in  the  mosque  with  great  solenmi- 
ty,  the  ceremony  occupying  frequently  more  tlian 
an  hour,  find  consisting  chiefly  in  the  reeitation 
by  the  priest  of  pertinent  and  impressive  pasiuiges 
from  the  sacred  volume.  The  form  of  words  used 
by  the  people  of  Sumatra  is  to  the  following  effect : 
*^  If  what  I  now  declare  is  truly  and  really  so,  may 
I  be  freed  and  clear  from  my  oath ;  if  what  I  assert 
is  wittingly  false,  may  my  oath  be  the  cause  of  my 
destruction."  *  The  oath  pronounced  by  the  Ja- 
vanese is  very  remarkable.  **  If,"  says  the  J^va^ 
nese  peasant,  with  perfect  simplicity,  **  1  speak 

*  History  of  Sumatra. 
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Msebood,  may  I  meet  with  misfortune  ;  but  if  I 
speak  the  truth,  may  I  receive  the  blessing  of  the 
prophet  of  God,  of  all  the  saints  of  Java,  and  of 
niy  lord  and  kingf  who  now  reigns,"  ratu.  The 
mosque  is  the  most  common  place  for  administering 
an  oatb,  but  some  of  the  tribes  consider  the  shrines 
of  saints,  or  the  burying-ground  of  their  ancestors, 
as  places  of  more  solemnity. 

Among  all  the  tribes,  it  is  the  principal  rather 
than  the  witnesses  that  are  sworn.  *^In  many  cases,'' 
says  Mr  Marsden,  *  ^*  it  is  requisite  they  should 
swear  to  what  it  is  not  possible,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  they  should  know  to  be  true.  A  sues  B 
for  a  debt  due  from  the  father  or  grandfather  of 
B  to  the  father  or  grandfather  of  A.  The  origi- 
ns parties  are  dead,  and  no  witness  of  the  transac- 
tion survives.  How  is  the  matter  to  be  decided  ? 
It  remains  with  B  to  make  oath  that  his  father  or 
grandfather  never  was  indebted  to  those  of  A,  or 
that,  if  he  was  indebted,  the  debt  bad  been  paid. 
This,  among  us,  would  be  considered  a  very  iM^range 
method  of  deciding  causes,  but  among  these  people 
something  of  the  kind  is  absolutely  necessary.  As 
they  have  no  sort  of  written  accounts,  nor  any 
thing  like  records  or  registers  among  them,  it  would 
be  utterly  impossible  for  the  plaintiff  to  establish 
the  debt  by  a  positive  proof  in  a  multitude  of  cases ; 

*  History  of  Sumatra,  p,  2S9. 
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and,  were  the  rait  to  be  dismissed  at  once^  as  with 
us,  for  want  of  such  proof,  numbers  of  innocent 
persons  would  lose  the  debts  really  due  to  them, 
through  the  knavery  of  the  persons  indebted,  who 
would  scarce  ever  fail  to  deny  a  debt/' 

The  Javanese  administer  an  oath  on  the  same 
principle,  though  not  so  often  in  civil  as  in  crimi- 
nal cases.  A  murder,  for  example,  has  been  com* 
mitted,  and  the  rdations  prosecute  the  pevson  sus- 
pected to  have  committed  it.  If  there  be  either  no 
evidence,  or  but  inadequate  evidence,  the  prisoner 
will  be  directed  by  the  court  to  swear  to  his  own 
innocence.  When  we  are  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
character  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries,  the 
•practioe  will  not  appear  so  unrea^nable  as  it  seems 
at  first  view.  There  are  no  people  who  have  a  more 
sacred  regard  for  the  sanctity  of  an  oath.  In  a 
court  of  justice  their  character  appears  to  great  ad- 
vantage* Truth  and  simplicity  are  the  decided 
characteristics  of  their  testimony.— ^There  is  gene- 
rally no  l^al  punishment  among  them  for  peijury, 
whidi  is  left  to  the  vengeance  of  the  invisible 
powers.  The  laws  of  the  Malays  alone  punish 
this  o&nce,  and  the  code  of  Malacca  describes  the 
kind  .of  punishment  in  <me  case  as  follow :  "  If  a 
person  give  false  evidence  before  the  Intendant  of 
the  Vort,  his  face  shall  be  streaked  with  charcoal 
and  turmeric,  and  he  shall  be  publicly  exposed ;  or 
be  fined  to  the  amount  of  two  tahils.*'    Among 
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some  of  the  tribes,  collateral  oaths  are  deemed  ne- 
cessary, and  the  testimony  of  an  accused  person 
must  be  corroborated  by  that  of  others,  somewhat 
in  the  manner  of  the  compurgators  of  the  middle 
ages  of  Europe.  Among  those  people,  however, 
it  is  the  relations  of  the  deceased  alone  that  are 
sworn.  Marsden  gives  the  following  interesting 
account  of  the  practice  :  **  In  administering  an 
oath,  if  the  matter  litigated  respects  the  proper- 
ty of  the  grandfather,  all  the  collateral  branches 
of  the  family  descended  from  him  are  understood 
to  be  included  in  its  operation;  if  the  father's 
efiects  only  are  concerned,  6t  the  transactions  hap- 
pened in  his  lifetime,  his  descendants  are  included ; 
if  the  affair  regards  only  the  present  parties^  and 
originated  with  them,  they  and  their  immediate  de- 
scendants only  are  comprehended  in  the  conse- 
quences of  the  oath  ;  and  if  any  single  one  of  these  , 
descendants  refuses  to  join  in  the  oath,  it  vitiates 
the  whole ;  that  is,  it  has  the  same  effect  as  if  the 
party  himself  refused  to  swear ;  a  case  that  not 
unfrequently  occurs.  It  may  be  observed,  that  the 
spirit  of  this  custom  tends  to  the  requiring  a  weight 
of  evidence,  and  an  increase  of  the  importance  of 
the  oath,  in  proportion  as  the  distance  of  time  ren- 
ders the  fact  to  be  established  less  capable  of  proof 
in  the  ordinary  way.'*  * 

*  History  of  Sumatra^  p.  241. 
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Obtaining  evidence  by  torture,  though  practised 
occasionally  in  the  wantonness  of  tyranny,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  belong  either  to  the  character  of 
the  Indian  islanders,  or  the  spirit  of  their  institu* 
tions. 

The  trial  by  combat  or  duel,  and  the  appeal  to 
the  judgment  of  God  by  various  descriptions  of 
ordeal,  are  not  unknown.  The  Malay  laws  direct 
that  the  combat  or  ordeal  shall  be  had  recourse  to 
in  the  absence  of  evidence,  in  the  following  words  : 
^^  If  one  accuse  and  another  deny,  and  there  be  no 
witnesses  on  either  side,  the  parties  shall  either  fight 
or  submit  to  the  ordeal  of  melted  tin  or  boiling 
oil.  The  latter  consists  in  extracting  with  the 
hand,  at  a  single  dip,  from  the  boiling  liquid,  a  slip 
of  paper  with  a  verse  of  the  Koran  written  upon 
it.  If  the  accusation  be  that  of  taking  a  man's 
wife,  and  the  accuser  won  in  the  ordeal,  the  ac« 
cuser  shall  be  put  to  death;  if  the  accused  be 
successful,  then  the  accuser  shall  stiffer  death,  or 
pay  ajine  of  ten  tahils.^' 

Having  rendered  this  account  of  the  modes  of 
administering  justice,  I  shall  proceed  to  give  a 
sketch  of  the  character  of  the  Civil  laws  of  the  In- 
dian islanders.  Where  poverty  excludes  frequent 
or  large  exchanges  of  property  in  moveables,  and 
where  the  proprietary  right  of  the  soil  is  usurped 
by  the  sovereign,  the  compact  of  purchase  and  sale 
are  sufficiently  simple.     Goods  are  by  custom  sold 
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in  the  public  market.  The  three  following  laws 
of  the  Javanese  are  descriptive  of  their  manners 
touching  this  point :  **  If  a  man  purchase  a  piece 
of  doth  without  examination,  and,  carrying  it  home, 
discovers,  on  washing  it,  that  it  is  holed,  he  shall 
proceed  with  it  to  the  magistrate,  who  will  endea- 
vour to  find  out  whether  the  defect  in  the  clothe  be 
recent  or  of  long  standing.  If  the  latter,  the  ven- 
der shall  make  good  the  loss ;  if  the  former,  the 
purchaser ;  and,  if  the  matter  appear  dubious,  the 
loss  shall  be  shared  between  them/'— -'<  If  a  per* 
son,  after  having  given  something  to  another, 
afterwards  repent,  and  demand  it  back,  alleging 
that  he  had  only  given  it  in  charge,  and  the  de- 
fendant bring  witnesses  to  prove  that  the  pro- 
perty was  actually  given  to  him,  he  shall  be  en- 
titled to  keep  it,  and  the  plaintiff  shall  be  fined, 
beddes,  to  the  amount  of  8000  pichis.  If,  how- 
ever, the  defendant,  in  the  last  case,  should 
fail  to  prove  that  the  property  was  actually  given 
to  him,  he  shall  be  compelled  to  make  restitu- 
tion two-fold,  and  pay,  besides,  a  fine  of  12,000 
pichis.** 

The  laws  of  the  Indian  islanders  provide  for  de- 
posits principally  in  the  case  of  travellers.  When 
a  traveller  arrives  at  a  village,  it  is  his  duty  to  re- 
port himself  to  the  chief,  and  consign  his  goods  to 
his  charge*  If  they  are  lost,  the  village  is  respon- 
sible.   Even  the  owner  of  a  house  is  by  law  or  cus- 
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tom  responsihle  for  the  goods  of  a  stranger  sleeping 
under  his  roof,  if  such  goods  have  been  duly  con- 
signed to  his  care*  The  laws  of  the  Rejangs  on 
this  subject  are  as  follow : — "  If  a  person  pass* 
ing  the  night  in  the  house  of  another  does  not 
commit  his  eflPects  to  the  charge  of  the  owner  of 
it,  the  latter  is  not  accountable,  if  they  are  stolen 
during  the  night.  If  he  has  given  them  in  chaise, 
and  the  stranger's  effects  only  are  lost  during  the 
night,  the  owner  of  the  house  becomes  account- 
able. If  effects  both  of  the  owner  and  lodger 
are  stolen,  each  is  to  make  oath  to  the  other  that 
he  is  not  concerned  in  the  robbery,  and  the  par- 
ties put  up  with  their  loss,  or  retrieve  it  as  they 
can."* 

The  provisions  for  letting  and  hirifig  are  scanty 
and  ill-defined.  They  chiefly  refer  to  cattle  and 
slaves,  the  principal  descriptions  of  property  that 
can  be  let  where  free  servants  are  hardly  known, 
and  the  property  of  the  soil  is  vested  in  the  sove- 
reign. The  following  are  a  few  of  them,  from  the 
laws  of  Malacca : — "  If  a  person  hire  a  slave  from 
another,  and  it  be  well  understood  on  what  business 
he  is  to  be  employed,  and  the  slave  he  killed,  the 
master  shall  receive  but  three-fourths  of  his  price ; 
that  is,  he  shall  lose  one-fourth  of  it*"— ^' If  a  person 


'  Marsden's  History  ofSumatrOf  p.  221. 
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hiTe  «  ilare  &r  the  express  purpose  of  dimbing  trees, 
the  master  b^ng  fully  aware  thereof,  and  the  slave 
ML  and  be  killed,  the  master  shall  receive  an  equit<* 
aUe  return  for  the  price  of  his  slave/' — <^  If  a  man 
hire  from  another  a  slave,  and  have  said  to  the 
master  beforehand,  *  he  may  possibly  be  killed,' 
and  the  master  reply,  Mf  he  be  killed,  let  him  be 
killed,'  and  it  turn  oat  that  the  slave  is  really 
killed,  the  master  shall  receive  bat  one-third  of  his 
price ;  that  is,  he  shall  forfeit  two-thirds*"— '^  If 
a  person  hire  a  buflalo,  and  place  the  animal  in  an 
endosore  near  a  dwelling,  and,  in  that  situation, 
it  be  killed  by  a  tiger,  he  shall  restore  half  his 
prioe  only,  for  he  was  not  to  blame ;  but,  if  the 
buffido  have  been  placed  in  a  pen  at  a  distance  from 
a  dwelling,  then  he  shall  pay  his  full  price." — ''  If 
a  man  hire  a  woman,  and  deflower  her,  he  shall  be 
fined  one  tahU  and  one  paha^  but  if  witli^  the  wo* 
man's  consent,  only  five  mas.**"^*^  If  a  man  hire  a 
female  slave,  and  violate  her,  he  shall,  if  she  have 
been  a  virgin,  pay  to  her  master  a  fine  of  ten  ma$^ 
one  piece  of  cloth,  and  one  vest,  Bqju  ;  but  if  the 
woBian  have  been  a  widow,  the  fine  is  only  five  maSf 
and  no  cloth  or  vest*  This  is  the  law  of  the  towrip 
nSgri^  the  country,  desa^  and  the  river,  Svngau 

In  the  Javanese  laws,  I  discover  two  enactments 
respecting  the  letting  of  lands,  sufficiently  declara^ 
tory  of  the  arbitrary  violence  which  prevails  on  this 
subject.     They  are  as  follow :   *<  If  a  person  sub^ 
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let  rice  groundg»  andt  receiving  the  rent  in  adTaikee, 
absconds,  and  the  lord,  gusti^  have  not  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  tranaaction,  the  person  hirkig 
the  lands  shall  forfeit  the  money  advanced,  and 
shall  not  have  the  use  of  the  lands." — *'  If  a  man 
get  rice  lands  from  another  to  work,  and  neglect 
them,  and  the  said  lands  lie  over  unemployed,  the 
lord  shall  have  a  right  to  the  profit  of  such  landa^ 
agreeably  to  their  usual  produce/'  * 

LoanSt  as  in  other  rude  states  of  society,  where 
neither  law  nor  morals  encourage  integrity  in  com- 
mercial transactions,  are  usually  made  on  pledges, 
gade.  These  pledges  are'  usually  the  jewels  and 
pereonal  trinkets  of  the  borrower  or  his  family. 
Interest  paid  for  the  use  of  money  has  been  known 
to  the  Indian  islanders  from  very  early  times. 
The  following  law,  from  the  ancient  code  of  Java* 
at  present  in  force  in  Bali,  describes  particulairly 
the  mode  of  lending  money  :  '^  Before  you  lend 
money,  whether  gold,  silver,  or  copper,  perform 
ablutions  and  purify  yourself.  Neither  ought  you 
to  lend  on  a  wrong  day,  on  a  Thursday  or  a  Sunday* 
When  you  are  prepared,  write  down  the  name  of 
the  debtor,  the  place  of  his  residence^  and  the 
cause  of  lending  your  money.  Let  all  this  be  done 
in  presence  of  the  borrower ;  let  the  amount  of  the 
sum  lent  be  written  down,  with  the  year,  the  sea^ 

*  Laws  of  Java  and  Bali. 
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son^  the  Baomi,  the  d|ay  of  tixe  week  of  sevea,  aii4 
the  day  of  the  week  of  five  days,  the  time  of  the 
day,  and  the  wuku.  Let  the  rate  of  inf  erest  be 
moreoTOr  stated,  and  let  there  be  mtnesses  to  th^ 
writing.  Such  an  instrument  is  called  a  Pamkaiu 
Let  the  interest  of  money,  Bungahy  (literally  the 
flower  of  it,)  be  paid  yearly,  at  the  end  of  whieh, 
if  it  have  been  demanded^  And  is  refused,  the  bor^ 
rower  shall  be  compelled  to  pay  double  the  amount 
of  the  capital." 

Interest  in  kind  for  loans  seems  also  acknow* 
ledged  by  the  same  laws ;  thus,  ^<  If  a  man  owe  a 
debt  in  c(^iv  and  the  time  exceed  five  yeans,,  he 
shall  be  compelled  by  the  magistrate  to  make  resti* 
tution  five-fold."  The  exorbitancy  of  the  penalty 
in  these  cases  declares  the  unskilfulness  of  the  le« 
gislatOT,  and  the  difficulty  of  recovering  the  debt. 
By  the  laws  of  the  Rejangs,  the  legal  interest  of 
money  was  declared  to  be  150  per  cent,  per  ta^ 
num.  Commodore  Beaulieu  tells  us,  that,  in  his 
time,  the  interest  of  money  at  Achin  was  arbitrari- 
ly  limited  to  1^  per  cent.,  but  that,  at  Bantam,  it 
was  as  high  as  60.  It  was  hardly  less  among 
the  other  tribes,  though  it  is  generally  difficult 
to  state  any  specific  amount,  the  rate  varying  with 
the  risk  of  lending,  and  the  declaration  of  the  Ma* 
homedan  law,  that  all  interest  is  usury,  making  it 
difficult  to  avow  it. 

If  a  debtor  is  VmUe  to  pay  his  creditor,  he  is 
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compelled  to  seire  him  until  the  debt  b^  dis« 
chained,  and  he  is  then  neariy  in  the  condition  of  a 
slare.  Every  man  has  his  fixed  price  ;  and,  if  the 
debt  exceed  this,  he  either  loses  his  liberty  alto- 
gether, or  his  family  are  compelled  to  seree  the 
creditor  along  with  him. 

The  foUomng  two  laws  of  Malacca  have  refer- 
ence to  this  practice :  *'  If  a  man  be  in  debt  to 
snch  an  amount  as  to  exceed  his  estimated  price  in 
the  country,  then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  his  creditor 
to  punish  him  by  stripes  or  abusive  language^but 
after  the  manner  of  a  freeman,  and  not  of  a  slave/^ 
^—**  If  a  man  deflower  a  virgin  that  is  his  debtor, 
he  shall  be  compelled  either  to  marry  her  or  fbifeit 
the  amount  of  the  debt/' 

This  universal  custom  is  more  distinctly  express- 
ed in  the  laws  of  Sumatra,  as  collected  by  the  offi*-' 
cers  of  the  British  government :  *•  When  a  debt/ • 
say  these,  *'  becomes  due,  and  the  debtor  is  unable 
to  pay  his  icreditor,  or  has  no  effects  to  deposit,  he 
6hall  himself,  or  his  wife,  or  his  children,  live  with 
the  creditor  as  his  bond  slave  or  slaves,  until  re^ 
deemed  by  the  payment  of  the  debt/* 

With  respect  to  inheritance,  the  converted  tribesi, 
in  this  matter,  are  chiefly  guided  by  the  complex 
rules  of  Mahomedan  jurisprudence.  Where  theftr 
is  a  right  of  privnte  property  in  land,  or  at  least 
the  usufruct  of  it,  there  is  generally  a  community  of 
goods  among  the  members  of  a  ftmily*    It  is  held 
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m  the  name  of  the  father  or  elder  male  of  the  ikmi* 
ly^  and  hence,  by  the  customs  of  the  greater  nmn«> 
ber  (rf'the  tribes,  the  father,  or  nearest  of  kin,  is 
answeiwble  for  the  debts  of  all  the  members  of  a 
Amily.  I  can  nowhere  diacover,  in  any  of  the  col- 
ketions  of  native  laws  which  have  fallen  into  my 
bands,  th^t  the  right  of  devising  property  by  will 
had  any  exiftence  among  the  tribes  of  the  Indian 
islands,— The  law  of  inheritance,  among  the  pe<qde 
q(Fasummahr  in  Sumatra,  is  as  follows :  '<  If  a 
penon  dies  having  children,  thes^  inherit  his  ef» 
leoks  in  eqmd  portions,  and  become  ^answerable  for 
the  debts  of  the  deceased*  If  imy  of  his  brothers 
survive,  they  may  be  permitted  to  share  wi|;h  their 
nephews,  but  rather  9s  matter  of  couriesy  than 
right,  and  only  lyhen  the  effects  of  the  deceased 
dajrolved  to  him  from  his  father  or  grandfather.  If 
he  was  a  num  qf  rank^  it  is  common  fpr  the  son 
who  succeeds  him  in  title  to  h^ve  ft  larger  share* 
This  succession  is  not  poiifined  to  the  eldest  bom^ 
but  depends  ini|ch  on  privpie  agreetfipnt  in  ihe/a» 
vibf.  If  the  deceased  person  leaves  no  kindred 
behind  him,  the  tri))e  to  which  he  belonged  shall  in- 
herit his  eflSicts,  and  be  answerable  for  his  debts/'  * 
The  ceremonies  of  marriage  have  been  already 
desG^bed,  in  a  aqmrate  department  j  and  I  have 
enjy,  ^n  this  plftce,  to  ^lude  to  the  nature  and 

I'  ■  ..  ■■.     '      ' !  " 
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cliaracter  of  the  marriage-contract,  considered  as  an 
institution  of  law.  The  marriage-contract,  among 
the  whole  of  the  tribes,  is  a  purchase  of  the  use  of 
the  woman's  person  by  the  man,  for  a  pecuniary  or 
other  consideration.  Besides  the  concubinage  ests** 
blished  among  persons  of  rank,  in  which  the  cjott- 
cubine  is  a  person  of  humble  condition,  the  mere 
handmaid  of  the  more  legitimate  wife,  th^re  are 
generally  three  kinds  of  marriage  in  use.  The 
Jirsty  and  most  common,  consists  in  paying  the  fk^ 
ther  or  protector  of  the  young  woman  a  specific 
sum,  varying  in  amount  according  to  t^e  diAerent 
manners  of  the  different  tribes,  and  the  different 
condition  in  life  of  the  parties.  When  the  whole 
of  the  sum  agreed  upon  is  paid,  the  woman,  among 
many  of  the  tribes,  becomes  literally  the  property, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  slave,  of  the  husband,  who 
may  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  her,  as  if  she  were 
actually  a  slave.  Except,  however,  in  the  case  of 
a  violent  quarrel  between  the  families  of  the  parties, 
a  trifling  instalment  is  always  left;  unpaid  ;  and,  as 
long  as  this  continues  to  be  the  case,  and  the  bar^ 
gain  is  incomplete,  the  woman  has  a  right  to  be 
considered  as  an  equal,  and  may  demand  a  divorce. 
The  second  description  of  marriage  is  also  a  pur- 
chase. It  consists  in  a  person  of  inferior  rank  sa- 
crificing his  personal  liberty  to  become  the  husband 
of  the  daughter  of  a  man  of  superior  condition. 
He  is  in  this  case  adopted  into  the  family  of  his 
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fither*iii-lawt  who  may  dispose,  of  him  as  he  pleases, 
—even  sell  him  as  a  slave. 

The  third  kind  of  marriage  is  the  most  univer- 
salt  and  supposes,  although  a  pecuniary  considera- 
tion be  still  paid,  a  greater  degree  of  equality  be- 
tween man  and  wife.  This  is  the  kind  of  marriage 
which  commonly  prevails  among  the  Malays,  the 
Javanese,  and  civilized  nations  of  Celebes. 

Marriages  may,  in  general,  be  dissolved  without 
much  difficulty.  If  the  husband  sues  for  the  di- 
vorce, be  forfeits  all  claim  to  the  Patukon,  or  con- 
.aidezation  paid  to  bis  wife's  relations  for  her  per- 
son. If  the  woman  sues  for  the  divorce,  she  re- 
pays the  purchase-money,  and,  by  some  laws,  two- 
fold. *^  If  a  woman>''  say  the  laws  of  Bali,  '*  feel  a 
dislike  to  her  husband,  she  shall  be  made  to  re- 
store the  original  purchase-money,  tukon,  two-fold, 
and  receive  a  divorce.  This  is  called  Modal  San- 
gama.  Among  the  Javanese,  divorces  are  obtain- 
ed with  great  facility.  They  are,  in  point  of  law, 
sufficiently  easy  everywhere,  but  the  manners  of 
the  people  are  an  obstacle  to  their  frequency ;  and, 
among  the  Malays,  the  people  of  Bali,  Sumbawa, 
and  Celebes,  they  are  rarely  heard  of.  Where 
the  laws  aj^ar  the  most  strict,  there  we  shall  dis- 
cover the  greatest  dissolution  of  morals  in  tiiis  re- 
spect ;  for  the  laws  of  barbarians  must  be  consider- 
ed as  no  more  than  so  many  occasional  expedients 
for  the  correction  of  acknowledged  evilsJ    When 
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tlxese  evils  have  no  existence^  lawi  are  not  tfaouf^ 
of. 

The  rigour  of  the  marriage-vow,  as  far  as  the  sex 
are  concerned^  is  strongly  declared  in  the  following 
law  of  the  ancient  Javanese  and  present  Balians : 

*<  If  a  man  go  on  a  sea  voyage,  hb  wife  shall  not 
marry  another  for  ten  years  ;  if  he  go  into  the 
country  in  quest  of  employment,  she  shall  not 
marry  forjbur  years  ;  if  he  go  in  quest  of  reliji^ous 
education,  she  shall  not  marry  for  sij:  years.  If 
he  absent  himself  on  any  other  account  than  theae^ 
the  wife  may,  according  to  the  Manawa  Sastra^ 
tslkt  another  husband  in  Jimr  years  ;  but,  accord* 
ing  to  the  Ktmtara  Sastra^  in  three.  In  any  of 
these  cases,  the  first  husband,  should  he  return, 
cannot  claim  his  wife,  fir  t/ie  gods,  Dewata^  have 
parted  tkem.^*  Tins  is  the  only  passage,  in  an 
Uncient  manuscript  of  these  people,  in  which  I  jfind 
distant  journeys,  or  sea  voyages,  expressly  referred 
to.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  diat  it  bean 
some  marks  of  a  Hindu  origin. 

The  provision  made  for  the  wife,  in  the  event  of 
separation,  is,  among  the  converted  tribes,  with 
some  modifications,  usually  guided  by  the  precepts 
of  Mahomedan  law.  In  Java,  when  a  man  wishes 
for  a  divorce,  he  has  but  to  signify  his  intention  to 
the  priest,  who  *^  cuts  the  marriage  cord"  before 
witnesses,  which  sunple  ceremony  dissolves  the 
marriage.    The  man,  as  already  mentioned,  for- 
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fiaks  the  patuktm^  or  .pufchase^iiumey,  the  wooaii 
has  restored  to  her  whatever  property  she  brought  to 
hor  hasband,  and  the  husband  whatever  he  contri- 
hated  to  the  joint  stock.  Their  common  eamiogi 
are  then  divided^  the  woman  reeeiviiig  one  par^ 
and  the  liusband  two.  If  it  apfiears  to  the  judges 
that  the  induatiy  of  the  wife  has  chiefly  contribute* 
ed  to  the  accumulation  of  the  joint  property,  as 
often  happens,  they  will  not  scruple  to  award  her 
a  hunger  share. 

A  betrothing  always,  among  these  people,  pre* 
cedes  a  marriage,  and,  being  considered  nearly  aa 
binding  as  the  marriage  union  itself,  a  violation 
of  it  is  punished  by  law.  The  following  law  of  the 
JMalays  refers  to  this  custom :  ^Mf  a  man  bid  for 
a  woman  betrothed  to  another,  knowing  her  to  be 
80  betrothed,  and  gives  her  a  marriage  pledget  the 
magistrate  shall  summon  the  parents,  and  direct 
them  to  restore  the  pledge,  and  he  shall  fine  the 
oflfendiog  person,  if  rich,  ten  tahils,  and  if  pooi^ 
.five  takib.  If  the  person  bidding  for  a  betrothed 
woman  do  it  in  ignorance,  he  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  commitbed  no  offence  but  the  parents  of  the 
^iri,  if  privy  to  the  transaction,  shall  be  fined  f^ 
the  friteaaujoe  of  the  magistrate."' 

The^uncient  laws  of  the  Javanese  (Suryo  aUbi) 
were  to  a  sunikr  effect.  "  If,''  say  these,  '*  a 
man  betrothes  his  daughter  to  one  man,  and  after- 
wards Klves  her  in  marriage  to  another,  he  shall  bji 
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finted  to  the  amount  of  twelve  thousand  Pichis^  for 
the  benefit  of  the  injured  pei*son«  If  a  man  ve^ 
ceive  the  troth  of  a  woman,  and  has  paid  the  P<r- 
iukon^  and  she  refuse  to  accept  of  him  for  her 
husband,  alleging  that  he  is  a  person  of  bad  ebi- 
racter,  the  man,  on  referenee  to  the  judge,  shaH 
be  entitled* to  a  fine  of  twelve  thousand  Pickis^ 
twice  told,  and  the  woman  be  compelled  -besides  to 
restore  the  Patukon.  If  a  woman  be  betrothed  to 
one  man,  and  another  interrupts  the- marriage,  and 
takes  her  to  himself,  he  shall  pay  to  the  injured 
person  double  the  purchase^money,  and  be  fined 
besides  in  a  sum  of  eight  thousand  PidiisJ* 

This  short  sketch  of  the  civil  laws  of  the  Indian 
Islanders  will  serve  to  convey  some  idea  of  then: 
spirit^  and  I  shall  now  proceed  to  treat  o(  a  more 
extensive  subject, — their  penal  code.  This  may  be 
satbfactorily  done  under  the  five  following  heads, 
viz.,  the  character  and  nature  of  their  punishments, 
—-allotment  of  punishment,  according  to  the  rank 
of  the  parties,—-affences  against  property,— *oflfences 
t^nst  persons,-^and  ofiences  agamst  the  state. 

The  punishments  of  the  Indian  idanders  are  ra- 
ther characterized  by  their  arbitrary  violence,  tfaas 
by  refinement  in  cruelty,  as  among  the  Hindus 
and  Chinese.  They  shew,  however,  a  much  less 
regard  for  human  life  than  the  laws'of  these  people, 
especially  of  the  latter.  Death  is  the  puntshmeiit 
of  a  hundred  trifling  ofifences,  and  is  awarded  with 
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a  wantonness  wbidi  shocks  the  humanity  of  civiliz- 
ed men.  When  a  criminal  is  apprehended,  the 
first  thing  always  done  is  to  depHve  him  of  his 
kris.  He  is  then  secured  by  being  bound  with  h 
rattan,  or  filament  of  bamboo  ctoe,  whieh  placM 
Irim  **  rather  in  a  state  of  constraint  than  of  pain/* 
•*  If/*  says  Mr  Marsden,  "  the  offender  be  of  a  dea- 
perate  character,  they  bind  him,  hands  and  feet, 
and  sling  him  on  a  pole/'  As  the  same  accurate 
'ebserrer  remains,  **  pain  is  never  wantonly  or  un- 
necessarily inflicted/*  The  punishments  vary  con^ 
•aiderably  mth  the  character  and  habits  of  the  dif* 
ferent  tribes.  Fines  and  death  are  by  far  the  moat 
irequent,  and  corporal  punishment  the  rarest. 
Wkippingf  as  a  punishment  for  minor  ofifences,  is 
directed  by  the  Mahomedan  law,  but  seldom  car- 
ried into  effect.  As  I  haive  mentioned  in  another 
place,  among  some  of  the  tribes,  as  the  Malays  and 
inhabitants  of  Celebes,  the  very  meanest  of  the 
people  are  as  impatient  of  a  blow  as  any  modem 
£uropean  gentleman.  In  the  Malay  code,  a  bloiv 
or  an  affront  is  prescribed  by  law  as  the  punish- 
ment of  what  are  considered  as  offences  of  much 
aggravation.  I  shall  quote  a  few  curious  examples 
of  thiSi  **  The  peraons,**  says  one  law,  "  who  Bfiay 
-he  put  to  death  without  the  previous  knowledge  of 
the  king  or  nobles,  are  an  adulterer,  a  person  guil- 
-ty  of  treason,  (^Maharaja  klai)  a  thief  who  cannot 
-otherwise  he  apprehended,  and  a  person  rvho  ojffers 
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anotiier  a  grieMus  csffrant,  suekas  a  blow  0oer 
the  face.  If  a  freeman  strike  a  slave,  he  shall 
be  fined  five  mas.  If  a  slave  strike  a  freeman, 
the  fine  is  half  his  price*  If  a  freeman  strike 
a  freeman,  and  he  that  is  struok  stabs  the  other 
tp  death,  he  is  held  justified.  If  a  slave*  give 
a  slave  a  blow,  and  the  offended  parson  retnm 
a  mortal  stab,  the  mstaer  of  the  offender  shall  pay 
a  fine  of  half  the  price  of  the  slave  that  is  killed* 
If  a  slave  give  abusive  language  to  a  freeman,  he 
shall  be  punished  by  a  stroke  on  the  mouth.  I£ 
a  fre^nan  give  abusive  language  to  the  wife  of  m 
slave,  and  the  slave  kill  hinit  he  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  committed  no  crime  thereby,7ar  no  xvoman  is 
to  be  considered  Ughtitf.  If  any  man  strike  ano- 
ther a  blow,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  peiMn,  tm 
the  period  of  three  days,  to  put  the  offender  to 
death^  but  if  after  this,  he  shall  pay  a  fine  of  one 
Mti  and  five  tahils.** 

The  same  character  is  exemplified  in  the  fill- 
lowii^  law :  '*  If  a  man  make  an  attempt  toseduoe 
another  man's  wife,  the  chief  shall  cause  the  oififend* 
er  to  make  an  obeisance  to  the  husband  in  open 
court.  If  he  refuse  to  make  such  obeisance,  he 
shall  pay  a  fine  of  ten  tahilSf  unless  the  judge,  or 
some  other  person  of  rank,  should  have  compassknt 
upon  him,  and  excuse  him.'^ 
.  On  the  same  principle*  a  kind  of  pillory  is  a  Gce^ 
qnent  punishment  widi  the  same  people*    Theob- 
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ject  is»  to  render  thecrfaninal  an  object  of  conteiopi 
and  ridicuie«  For  this  purpose,  his  face  is  alter- 
nately streaked  with  charcoal  and  turmeric,  an 
enormous  red  flower  i^  placed  as  a  burlesque  orna- 
ment bdiind  his  ear,  and  in  this  plight  he  is  car*- 
lied  through  the  town  or  village  mounted  on  a 
white  buffido^  an  animal  in  disrepute. 

The  cruel  and  unjust  punishment  olmutUationf 
liberally  inflicted  for  the  crime  of  theft,  whererer 
the  Jdiahomedaa  religion  prevails,  a^ears  to  have 
been  jnteoduced  with  that  religion,  and  not  to  be 
congenial  to  th0  manners  and  customs  of  the  peo^ 
pie.  Jn^nisotment;  as  a  punishment,  does  not 
belong  to  the  manners  of  the  people,  and,  perhaps^ 
will  be  found  to  prevail  only  where  it  has  been  in^ 
taroduosd  by  Europeans*  The  practice  of  outkm^ 
mg  does  not  obtain  any  where,  that  I  am  aware 
of^  escept  among  some  of  the  tribes  of  Sumatra. 
It  is  not  a  legal  punishment  awarded  for  any  spe* 
cies  of  offence,*  but  a  right  exercised  by  every 
tribe  w  fioaily,  with  respect  to  its  own  members^  na- 
iuiaUy  arising  out  of  their  legal  responsibility  for 
the  acts  df  all  those  members.  The  individual 
thus  outlawed  (Bi$ao)  is  considered  to  be  without 
.  the  pale  of  society,  and  again  reduced  to  the  sa« 
vnge  or  wild  state.  ^'  If  an  outlaw,''  says  the  his- 
torian of  Sumatra,  **  commits  murder,  the  friends 
of  the  deceased  may  take  personal  revenge  on  him, 
and  are  not  liable  to  be  called  to  an  account  fw  it ; 
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hut  if  such  be  killed^  otherwise  than  in  sattsfadioa 
for  murder,  although  his  family  have  bo  claim,  die 
prince  of  the  country  is  entitled  to  a  certain  com- 
pensation, aU  outlaws  being  nominally  his  property^ 
like  other  wild  animals.^'  * 

Banishment  was  a  punishment  frequently  iniiet- 
ed  by  the  Javanese,  and  was  known  to  ike  people 
of  Achin  and  Bali.  These  two  last  deported  their 
criminals  to  unfrequented  islets  ;  the  Javanese  sent 
them  to  forests  and  unheidthy  places,  which  the 
superstition  of  the  people  led  them  to  consklw  in* 
habited  by  hobgoblins  or  evil  genii» 

The  punishment  of  deaths  as  already  stated^  ii 
too  wantonly  inflicted.  The  modes  in  which  exe- 
cution is  effected  illustrate  the  character  o{  the 
people.  Strangulation,  by  suspending  the  body 
from  the  neck,  as  among  us,  or  decapitation,  as  so 
frequent  with  the  greater  nations  of  Asia,  are 
never  practised.  State  criminals  are  sometimes 
privately  executed,  as  in  Turkey,  by  the  bowstring* 
This  is  literally  denominated  stringing,  (falemJ) 
The  most  familiar  mode  of  violent  death  ameng 
them  is  stabbing  with  the  kris^  and  this  they  tranifer 
to  their  legal  executions.  In  Java,  and  it  is  a  cir- 
cumstance full  of  meaning,  the  office  of  public-eate- 
cutioner  is  not  one  of  infamy  or  discredit,  but  ra- 
ther of  distinction*     There  are,  by  custom,  two  of 

-       r ^    ^  . 

*  History  of  Sumatra;  p.  24€» 
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tfaem,  eaohlisving  hit  band  of  the  minifilen  of  pu« 
Bulmeiit  and  death.  Tho  chiefs  execute  crimi-* 
nals  of  laak^  and  the  inferior  agents  meaner  cul« 
prits.  They  aie  titled  persons  taking  the  rank  oS 
inferior  nobles.  One  has  the  title  of  Singhu  NM^ 
g^WMj  the  lion  of  the  country,  tha  dther»  by  •  tile 
irany,  MMrkt^hikitf  or  the  menciful  and  affoctionite^ 
Stabbing  with  the  hris  is  an  uncertain  ibode  oC 
infficling  death,  and  conveys,  at  least  to  the  Euro*, 
pean  mind,  the  impression  of  saviige  ferocity.  Xbt 
prisoner  is  secured  to  a  post,  and  the  executioner 
plunges  the  weapon  into  his  heart.  The  expedi-^ 
tion  with  whkh  death  follows  depends,  of  oourse, 
on  the  dexterity  of  this  officer.  Sometimes  deafch 
is  almost  instantaneous,  but  when  the^  blow  fails  tq 
rsaeh  the  immediate  sources  of  life,  the  prisoner 
will  linger  for  hours.  I  remember  that  the  re<- 
spactsUe  chief  of  Samarang  informed  me  that  he 
presided,  a  few  years  ago,  at  the  execution  of  a 
state-prisoner,  the  circumstances  attending  which 
were  dreadfiil  and  affecting.  The  Javanese  chief, 
Ingahai  Tirto  W^ayo^  of  the  district  of  TirsonOf 
was,  daring  the  administration  of  Marshal  Daendel8» 
tfnd  in  a  period  of  some  alarm,  accused  of  uttering 
seditions  expressions.  That  arbitrary  and  feroci* 
onsgovemw  ordered  him  to  be  forthwith  executed, 
on  the  bare  report,  without  form  of  trial  or  even 
examination.  The  prisoner  met  his  fate  with  sin* 
gidar  fortitude,  although  the  execution  was  attend- 
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ed  hf  drcumstances  of  the  most  tragical  nature; 
for  the  executioner,  unused  to  his  office,  and  in  a 
state  of  agitation,  iniicted  an  ecring  blow,  under 
which  the  unhappy  auiferer  lingered  for  four-jmdr 
twenty  hours* 

'  In  eases  of  enonaous  oritnes  the  orimin^  m 
Jan^  as  mentioned  in  another  place,  was  coftdeoMir: 
ed  to  be  devoured  by  tigers,  while  his  fate  was 
a^ravated  by  the  abominable,  mockery  of  being, 
made  to  fight  beforehand,  for  the  amusement  of  a 
tTtant  and  his  court,  with  his  savage  execiilmi^. 
The  Malay  laws,  in  some  CKtreme  cases^  direct 
execution  by  impalement,  Suiuk,  hut  this  abn 
■unable  cttielty,  which  the  Dutch  had  the  im-i 
prudence  to  borrow  from  them,  is  no(f  in  gene- 
ral consonant  to  the  genius  of  their  chaFaeter*: 
Among  the  more  lawless  and  turbulent  gOtrevn* 
ments,  as  before  noticed,  the  forfeiture  <^  penywialt 
liberty  is  a  frequent  punishment  of  offences^  the 
crime  of  an  individual  being  often  attended  by  the 
slavery  of  his  whole  family.  The  increase  of  this 
mode  of  punishmentv  it  is  to  be  apprehendfid,  £oU 
lowed  tlie  encouragement  given  to  tb^  slave-trade 
by  the  European  governments* 

Almost  all  punishments  maybe  commuted  for 
fine  or  mulct,  and  these  constitute  themselves  di-* 
rectly  the  most  frequent  of  ail  punishments.  The 
substitution  of  pecuniary  fines,  ai  compensation, 
marks  the  progress  of  society  as  in  other  situations. 
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The  lex  taUanis  more  or  less  obtains  among  the 
different  tribes  as  they  are  more  ur  less  civifized.^ 
The  mwe  ferocious  tribes  insist,  in  many  situa- 
ttons,  upon  a  IHenl  complisenee  with  the  law  of  re« 
taliation ;  other  tribes  constantly  ai^cept  a  peomiv 
arjr  compensation.  Among  the  Javanese,  adfil- 
med  tribe,  we  seldom  bear  of  the  law  of  retaliatmia 
Such,  among  them,  was  the  power  of  a  despotic 
government,  and  the  tameness  of  the  people,  that 
Ae  strict  law  could  be  canied  into  execution,  and' 
eompensalion  for  murder  is  scarcely  heard  of.  By 
the  laws  of  the  Sumatrans  there  waar^hardly  a 
ertme  that  might  not  be  expiated  by  a  pecuniary 
compensation.  The  following  extract  from  thet 
laws  of  the  Rejangs  is  a  curious  example  of  the 
length  to  which  this  principle  has  been  pushed : 

^*  For  a  wound  occasioning  the  loss  of  an  eye  or 
limb,  or  imminent  danger  of  death,  half  the  banm 
gun  is  to  be  paid. 

^'  For  a  wound  on  the  head,  the  pmnpas^  or 
compensation,  is  twenty  dollars. 

^  For  other  wounds,  the  pampas  from  twenty 
dollars  downwards. 

**  If  a  person  is  carried  off  and  sold  beyond  the 
hills,  the  offender,  if  convicted,  must  pay  the  ban--  , 
gnn.     If  the  person  has  been  recovered  previous 
to  the  trial,  the  offender  pays  half  the  bangun. 

*^  If  a  man  kills  his  brother,  he  paya  to  the 
proalHns  the  tippong  bumu  (purification  money.) 
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**  If  a  wife  kills  her  husbaud,  she  must  suffibr 
death. 

<*  If  a  wife  by  semdndo  wounda  her  huahand,  her 
relations  must  pay  what  they  would  r^eive  if  he 
wounded  her." 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  instructive  cb^r 
racteristics  in  the  laws  of  tbe  islanders,  is  the  aUot-* 
ment  of  punishment  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
offender.  The  three  great  classes  of  society  which 
may  be  said  generally  to  exist  throughout  the  In- 
dian islands,  in  a  legal  point  of  view»  are  the 
nobleSt  freemen,  (Mardika^y^ud  slaves,  (^HamhaS) 
In  their  laws  the  rights  of  these  classes  are  cou-* 
stantly  referred  to.  The  authority  of  rank,  it  need 
hardly  be  insisted,  is  constantly  dwelt  upon,  .and  itp 
immunity  from  the  severities  of  the  law  impudeuUy 
proclaimed.  **  The  Bangim^  or  compeosation  for 
the  murder  of  a  Pambarab,**  (superior  chief,)  say 
the  laws  of  the  Rejangs,  **  is  five  hundred  dollars  s 
for  that  of  a  ProatUn^  (inferior  chief,)  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars ;  for  that  of'  a  common  piersou, 
man  or  boy>  eighty  dgllars  ;  for  that  of  a  common 
person,  woman  or  girl,  one  hundred  and  fif^  dol- 
lars ;  for  the  legitimate  child  or  wife  of  a  Pam- 
barabj  two  hundred  and  fifl;y  dollars.'^  A  law  of 
the  Balinese  is  to  the  following  effect :  **  If  a  man 
lay  violent  hands  on  the  wife  of  another,  let  the 
custom  of  former  princes  be  followed,  and  let  such 
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a  one  be  moderately  fined  as  the  price  of  his  life.  If 
the  woman  be  aperson  of  high  rank,  the  mulct  is  two 
laksas,  or  20,000  pichis  ;  if  of  middling  rank,  one 
laksOf  and  these  fines  go  to  the  king ;  but,  if  the 
woman  be  of  mean  condition,  the  mulct  shall  be 
only  fiire  talis^  and  it  goes  not  to  the  prince,  but  the 
injured  husband.  The  Malay  laws  are  to  the  same 
effect.  "  If,**  says  the  code  of  Malacca,  "  the 
commander  of  a  vessel  kidnap  the  slave  of  the  B&t" 
daharoj  or  other  great  man,  he  shall  be  compelled 
to  restore  the  slave,  and  pay  a  fine  of  ten  tahils  ; 
if  he  kidnap  the  slave  of  any  inferior  person,  he 
shall  only  restore  the  slave,  and  pay  a  fine  equivalent 
to  his  price."—"  If  a  husband  should  kill  the 
man  that  offers  a  price  for  the  virtue  of  his  wife,  he 
shall  pay  a  fine  of  one  tahil^  for  a  mere  attempt 
to  seduce  is  not  an  offence  deserving  death,  except 
in  the  case  of  a  person  of  rank.** 

Distinction  in  the  allotment  of  punishment  is 
solely  founded  upon  civil  rank,  and  nothing  ex- 
ists, or  seems,  indeed,  at  any  time  to  have  existed, 
even  where  the  Hindu  religion  prevails,  like  the 
allotment  of  punishment  according  to  the  intoler* 
able  and  odious  distinction  of  the  castes,  unless  we 
except  a  few  inconsiderable  immunities  to  the  Bra- 
mins. 

Some  faint  attempts  at  apportioning  the  punish- 
ment  to  the  meaps  of  the  offender  may  now  and 
then  be  discerned.  The  Malay  co^eof  Mabccs  says, 
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^<  If  a  ireeman  strike  a  slave,  his  fine,  if  rieh,  «haH 
be  ten  mas,  and  if  poor,  five  wiflw."— "  If  a  free- 
man mutilate  a  slave,  he  shall  be  fined  half  the 
price  of  the  slave,  and,  if  poor,  ten  mas.^*  The 
Javanese  law  tract  called  Surt/o  Alam  states,  that, 
^  If  a  person  of  high  rank  screen  a  delinquent,  he 
shall  be  fined  one  hundred  thousand  pichis.  If  a 
person  of  middling  rank  be  guilty  of  the  same  of- 
fence, he  shall  be  fined  eighty  thousand ;  and,  if  a 
person  of  mean  condition,  forty  thousand.'^ 

In  rendering  an  account  of  the  Penal  Laws  of  the 
Indian  islanders,  I  shall  consider  the  subject  very 
t»iefly  under  the  heads  of — Offences  against  Pro- 
perty,—against  Person, — against  the  State  or  So- 
vereign,—and  against  Nature. 

Of  offences  against  property ^  I  shall  only  con- 
sider theft  and  robbery  naturally  the  most  firequent 
of  all  crimes  among  people  where  the  protection 
afforded  by  law  or  government  is  so  inadequate. 
The  usual  copiousness  of  the  Javanese  language  is 
exercised  upon  a  subject  so  familiar,  and  all  the 
modifications  of  unlawful  appropriation  <^  property 
are  distinguished  by  specific  terms.  The  follow- 
ing list  of  the.  names  given  to  delinquents  will 
serve  as  examples :  The  Nayab  steals  by  day,  and 
comes  insidiously,  and  by  artifice,  on  the  object  of 
his  depredation.  The  Blurut  snatches  the  ob- 
ject he  steals,  and,  running  off,  trusts  to  his  speed 
for  his  escape.  The  Begat  is  a  gang-robber,  whose 
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depredataons  are  committed  in  the  dfty-time*  Tbe 
Mating  and  Fandtmg  steal  at  night,  %y  JbtMlttag 
opea  housts,  or  more  frequently  by  entering  tben 
by  a  mine.  The  Kechu  and  Kampak  are  gang- 
robbers  who  attack  in  the  ntgbtttime.  In  award-* 
ing  the  punishment  of  thefts  thb  native  laws  eon- 
aider  the  hour  in  which  the  theft  is  commiltedt-** 
the  pUce  from  which  the  property  ia  stoient^-rrthe 
perion  ¥rho  steals  it, — and  the  person  from  whom 
it  is  stolen.  The  usual  punishments  are  miitila-» 
tion,  that  is,  the  loss  of  the  offending  memberi  ptlv 
lory,  fine,  and  death.  If  a  thief  be  caught  in  the 
act  it  is  lawful  to  put  him  to  death,  and  any  body 
whatever  found  at  n^t  within  an  inclosnie  ia  to 
be  considered  a  thief,  and  deak  with  aoeordiogly. 
'<  If,^^  says  an  ancient  law  of  the  Javanese,  '^  any 
peison  enter  a  vfllage  at  an  improper  hour,  and  is 
thrice  challenged  without  making  any  reply,  he 
shall  be  c<msidered  a  thief.  A  person  sknUdng 
behind  a  door  or  fence,  and  -refusing  to  anaweri 
abali  also  be  cimsidered  as  a  thief.'^ 

Hie  di&rent  conditions  which  either  aggravate 
or  mitigate  the  crime  of  theft  are  considered  in 
the  following  laws  of  the  Malay  code :  ^  If  a 
thief  enter  an  inclosure^  and  the  owner  kill  him 
on  the  qxyt,  or,  pursuing  him,  kill  him  hetwem 
two  villages,  he  ia,  in  either  case,  guilty  of  nq 
o&nee ;  but  if  he  meet  him  on  the  following 
day»  It  ahali  not  then  be  lawful  for  him  to  put  hwi 
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to  death  of  himselfy  but  he  shall  give  him  over  ta 
jttBtioe."— ^^  If  a  gasi^  of  thieves  attack  a  house, 
and  one  person  only  ascends^  this  person  alone 
shall  8u£fer  mutilation :  the  rest  shall  be  punish- 
ed by  personal  infliction  in  the  followii^  manner : 
The  criminal  shall  be  mounted  on  a  white  buf* 
falo ;  he  shall  have  the  Rixya  flower  as  an  ear  or* 
nament,  (Sunting^)  a  dish  cover,  (Tudtmgsaji^J 
as  an  umbrella ;  his  hc%  shall  be  streaked  with 
charcoal  and  turmeric,  and,  in  this  plight,  he  shall 
be  led  through  the  town.  If  the  delinquent  be 
a  slave,  the  master  shall  be  compelled  to  restore 
the  property  stolen,  or  its  equivalent,  and  if  he  be 
a  freeman,  he  shall  become  the  slave  of  the  owner 
of  the  property/'—^**  If  a  person  steal  garden  pro^ 
duce,  such  as  sugar-cane,  arrowroot,  or  fruits  of 
any  sort,  he  shall  suffer  mutilation^  If  the  theft 
be  at  n^ht,  the  owner  of  the  garden  may,  without 
incurring  any  penalty,  put  him  to  death."-*-**  If  a 
person  steal  an  ox  or  buffido  from  a  pen»  he  shall  be 
made  to  restore  the  property  taken,  and  to  pay  a 
fine  of  one  tafUl  and  one  paha.^*-^^*  If  a  peisoti 
steal  a  goat  from  a  house,  he  shall  pay  a  fine  of  tea 
mas,  and  restore  the  property/'*—'*  If  a  man  steal 
ducks  or  fowls,  he  shall  be  made  to  restore  them» 
and  pay  a  fine  of  five  mj^/'— •**  By  the  law  of  GodL'' 
(the  Mahomedan  law^)  says  the  same  collection,  \*  if 
a  man  steal  a  buffido,  a  cow,  or  a  goat,  from  an  in* 
closure^  he  shall  either  suffer  death  or  mutilaUoDt  but 
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i£  he  do  not  steal  them  from  an  inelosure,  be  ahall 
only  be  made  to  restore  tbem."'  This  last  ruie^ 
wbicb  follows  the  others,  is  stated  in  deference  to 
the  Mahomedan  law,  but  evidently  as  if  it  were 
not  of  pnMTtical  application  to  the  state  of  society, 
and  a  viqfenee  offered  to  the  known  usages  of  the 
country. 

The  fdlowing  two  laws  of  the  ancient  code  of 
JaTB»  and  present  one  of  Bali,  are  in  the  same 
spo'it :  ^<  Those  who  steal  hogs,  dogs,  fowls,  or 
other  animals,  be  they  what  they  may,  that  are 
kept  by  the  husbandman,  shall  pay  a  fine  of  fire 
taiis  to  go  to  the  judge»  and  they  shall  be  made  to 
restore  the  property  taken  twice-told/'-~*^If,  how-> 
ever,  the  theft  be  committed  at  night,  the  criminal 
shall  be  put  to  death  by  the  prince  who  desires  the 
prosperity  of  his  kingdom/' — '<  If  a  man  cut  down 
trees  belonging  to  another,  without  his  consentj  he 
shall  be  fined  four  talitf  and  be  made  to  restore  the 
property  taken  two-fold.  If  the  offence  be  commit* 
ted  at  night,  the  criminal  shall  be  sentenced  to 
death/' 

There  is  great  uniformity  in  the  fine  imposed  for 
theft  among  the  different  tribes,  which  is  almost  al^* 
ways  double  the  value  of  the  property  taken,  with  a 
coHsideration  for  the  judge.  The  laws  of  the  Re- 
jangsare  as  follow :  **  A  person  convicted  of  theft 
ptfys  double  the  value  of  the  goods  stolen,  with  a  fine 
of  twenty  dollars  and  a  buffitlot  if  they  exceed  the 
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Talue  of  five  dollars ;  if  under  the  value  of  five  dol- 
lars the  fine  is  five  dollars  and  a  goat ;  the  value  of 
the  goods  still  doubled." — "  All  thefts  under  five 
dollars,  and  all  disputes  for  property,  or  ofienees 
to  that  amount,  may  be  compromised  by  th6  ProaU 
tinSy  whose  dependents  are  concerned..*'  By 
the  laws  of  the  people  of  Pasummah,  also,  •*  a 
person  convicted  of  stealing  money,  wearing-ap- 
parel, household  effects,  arms,  or  the  like,  shall 
pay  the  owner  double  the  value  of  the  goods  stolen, 
ahd  be  fined  twenty-eight  dollars.  A  person  con- 
victed of  stealing  slaves  shall  pay  to  the  owner  at 
the  rate  of  eighty  dollars  per  head,  which  is  esti- 
mated to  be  double  the  value,  and  fined  twenty- 
eight  dollars.  A  person  convicted  of  stealing  Betel, 
fowls,  or  coconuts,  shall  pay  the  owner  double  the 
value,  and  be  fined  seven  dollars ;  half  of  whieh 
fine  is  to  be  received  by  the  owner.*' 

The  laws  of  the  Indian  islanders,  as  they  respect 
accomplices^  or  suspected  persons,  are  arbitrary,  vio- 
lent, and  frequently  absurd.  "  If,"  says  the  iTttn- 
tarUy  or  code  of  the  Balinese,  ^*  a  person  be  found 
guilty  of  harbouring  a  robber,  it  shall,  in  the  first 
instance,  be  lawful  to  put  the  robber  to  deaths  and 
the  person  who  sheltered  him,  the  prince,  who  is 
anxiousfor  the  prosperity  of  his  country,  shall  order, 
with  his  property  and  children,  to  be  confiscated." 
The  Javanese  law  ti^t,  called  Suryo  aiem,  has 
the  following  extraordinary  enactments  onthisAib- 
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ject :  *'  Should  a  person  lose  property  of  anykindt 
without  knowing  how,  and  in  searching  for  his 
goods,  any  one  should  say,  without  being  question- 
ed, '  I  did  not  steal  them/  such  person  shall  be 
dUiged  to  restore  the  value  of  the  missing  goods. 
If  several  people  be  assembled  together,  and  one  of 
them  happen  to  lose  something,  whoever  is  the  first 
to  quit  the  party  shall  be  considered  the  thief,  and 
be  compelled  to  make  restitution  two-fold  J* — ^**  If  a 
thie/^  who  is  pursued,  runs  into  a  man's  premises 
by  a  gap  in  the  paling,  the  proprietcn:  shall  be  held 
responsible  for  one- third  of  the  amount  stolen/*— 
"  Any  person  in  whose  possession  the  implements  of 
athiePs  calling  are  found,  shall  be  considered  guilty 
of  any  robbery  committed  at  the  time/* 

Of^es  against  persons  may  be  considered  un- 
der the  heads  of  abusive  language,  assault,  injuries 
offered  to  the  sew^  and  murder.  In  the  sketch 
which  I  have  given  of  the  character  of  the  people  in 
a  preceding  part  of  this  work,  I  have  expressly  stat- 
ed, that  they  were  not  addicted  to  the  use  of  gross 
or  abusive  language.  The  use  of  such  language 
is,  indeed,  so  apt  to  be  punished  by  instant  recourse 
to  the  dagger,  that  the  law  has  little  occasion  to  in- 
terfere for  its  correction.  Among  some  of  the 
tribes,  abusive  language  cannot  with  impunity  be^ 
used  even  to  a  slave.  Blows  are  still  more  intolera- 
ble, and  considered  such  grievous  affronts,  that,  by 
law,  the  person  who  receives  them  is  considered 
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justified  in  putting  the  offender  to  death.  Exam- 
pies  of  laws  dictated  in  this  spirit  havebein  already 
quoted. 

The  quarrels  of  a  people  brave,  always  armed» 
and  punctiliously  regardful  of  the  point  of  honour^ 
more  frequently  end  in  wounds  and  death  than  in 
personal  abuse  and  blows.  In  the  imperfect  state 
of  law  and  government  which  exists,  a  large  share 
of  the  right  of  avenging  wrongs  is  left  in  the 
hands  of  private  persons.  .The  law  even  expressly 
interdicts  all  interference  when  there  appears  a  chfti- 
racter  of  fairness  in  the  quarrel.  In  illustration  of 
this  curious  principle,  I  shall  quote  a  few  passages. 
•*  If,*'  say  the  laws  of  Bali,  **  two  persons  bearing 
each  other  an  equal  dislike,  being  equally  fiercct 
equally  brave,  and  anned  with  equal  weapons,  fight, 
and  inflicting  mutual  wounds,  one  of  them  is  kil- 
led, the  survivor  shall  not  be  punished  by  the  ma- 
gistrate. If  a  third  party  interfere,  and,  attempt- 
ing to  part  the  combatants,  is  killed  or  wound- 
ed, the  magistrate  shall  take  no  notice  of  the 
aflBiir.'* 

The  laws  of  the  Malays  are  still  more  full  on  the 
subject.  "  If,*'  says  the  Malacca  code.  **  two  per- 
sons fight,  and  ewchange  stabs,  and  a  third  person 
interfere  with  kriSf  cleaver,  or  cudgel,  should 
such  a  one  be  stabbed,  cut,  bruised,  or  killed, 
nothing  shall  be  said  on  the  subject."  In  a  few 
sitdationsy  considered  by  the  law  as  extreme  cases, 
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liowe?er,  it .  is  allowable  to  interfere*  These 
mre  stated  in  the  following  law  :  ^*  It  is  lawful  to 
assist  one  putting  to  death  an  adulterer^  for  in  this 
oase  laeddling  has  been  long  tolerated.  It  is  law- 
ful to  assist  a  friend  acting  justly,  or  suffering  in- 
jjttsticOi  when  unable  to  make  his  complaint  to  the 
kiag»  or  to  a,great  one^ — and  it  is  lawful  to  assist  a 
youth  unable  to  represent  his  grievance,  or  to  con- 
lend  with  his  adversary.  In  these  cases,  but  In  no 
fiChers,  is  it  allowable  to  meddle  in  a  quarrel,  and 
the  person  who  meddles  under  any  other  pretext 
shall  be  fined  according  to  the  extent  of  his  inter- 
ference, from  five  tahils  and  one  paha,  to  one  tahil 
^nd  one  paha.*' 

Not  only  is  a  large  share  of  the  power  of  aven- 
gji^  injuries  left  in  private  hands,  but  the  princi- 
ple is  pushed  further,  and  this  power  seems  «ven  to 
have  been  allowed  to  be  delegated  to  champions 
hired  for  the  occasion.  It  is  impossible  to  read, 
without  disgust,  the  following  laws  in  which  this 
principle  appears  to  be  fully  recognized.  They  are 
from  the  code  of  Malacca.  ^*  If  a  man  hire  a  per- 
son, without  the  knowledge  of  the  magistrate,  to 
give  another  a  slap  over  the  face,  he  shall  pay  a 
fine  of  five  tahils.  If  a  man  be  hired  to  beat  ano- 
ther, and  the  person  who  is  beaten  die  of  the  blows 
given,  the  employer  of  such  person,  if  the  deceased 
be  a  slave,  shall  pay  his  whole  price,  or  if  a  free^ 
man»  ten  tahils.** — '*  If  a  man  hire  a  person  to  kill 
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another,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  magistrate^  and 
the  person,  so  hired  be  killed  in  the  attempt,  the 
person  employing  him  shall  give  the  proflfered  re- 
ward to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  and  be  at  the 
expence  of  the  funeral  charges/' 

In  exacting  retribution  for  assault,  the  law  of 
retaliation  is  not  pushed  to  the  same  extremity 
among  the  Indian  islanders  as  among  the  Arabs  and 
Bindus.  Life  is  required  for  life,  but  we  do  not 
hear  of  the  refinement  of  limb  for  limb,  eye  for  eye, 
or  tooth  for  tooth.  Like  those  nations,  however,  we 
discover  that  punishment  is  allotted,  not  according 
to  the  degree  of  malice,  but  to  the  accidental  cir« 
cumstances  of  the  nature  and  situation  of  the  wound. 
*•  If,*'  say  the  laws  of  Bali,  on  this  subject,  "  a 
wound  be  inflicted  with  a  hris,  a  spear,  an  arrow 
from  a  blow-pipe,  Tulup,  or  other  sharp*pointed 
weapon,  and  a  tooth,«  a  hand,  or  a  leg,  be  injur- 
ed to  a  moderate  degree^  the  offender  shall  pay  a 
fine  of  ten  thousand  pichis.  If  the  wound  be  on 
the  neck,  or  the  head,  and  considerable^  the  fine 
shall  be  two  hundred  thousand.  These  fines  go  to 
the  magistrate.'*  The  following  law,  from  the  Ja- 
vanese tract  called  Suryo-aUim^  is  characteristic, 
and  more  reasonable  :  **  If  a  man  receive  from  an- 
other a  wound,  by  which  he  is  maimed  or  blemish* 
ed,  the  fine  shall  be  equal  to  that  for  taking  his  life/' 
The  laws  of  the  Rejangs  on  this  head  are  to  the 
same  effect  as  those  now  mentioned.    The  foUovr- 
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ing  are  £xani{des  i  **  For  a  wound  occasiotiing  the 
lods  of  an  eye,  or  limb,  or  imminent  danger  of 
death,  half  the  Bangtm  (compensation  for  mur- , 
der)  is  to  be  paid.  For  a  wound  on  the  bead, 
the  compensation  is  twenty  dollars.  For  other 
wounds,  twenty  dollars  and  downwards.'* — "  In 
wounds,*'  says  the  collection  of  the  laws  of  Pa^ 
summahy  **  a  distinction  is  made  in  the  parts  of 
the  body.  A  wound  in  any  part  from  the  hip 
upwards,  is  esteemed  more  considerable  than  in 
the  lower  parts.  If  a  person  wounds  another 
with  sword,  kris  ktfjur^  or  other  weapon,  and 
the  wound  is  considerable,  so  as  to  maim  him,  he 
sAiall  pay  to  the  person  wounded  the  half  compen- 
sation of  murder,  and  to  the  chiefs  half  the  fine  for 
murder,  with  half  of  the  bassa  litrah.  If  the 
wound  is  trifling,  but  fetches  blood,  he  shall  pay 
the  person  wounded  the  Tepung  of  fourteen  dol** 
lars,  and  be  fined  as  much  more.  If  a  person 
wounds  another  with  a  stick  or  bamboo,  &c.  he 
shall  simply  pay  the  Tepung  of  fourteen  dollars/' 
In  cases  of  murder,  no  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween wilfol  murder  and  chance-medley.  It  is  the 
loss  which  the  tribe  or  family  sustains  that  is  con- 
sidered, and  the  pecuniary  compensation  is  cal- 
culated to  make  up  that  loss*  The  term  used  by 
the  Bejangs  of  Sumatra  Bangun,  or  •*  awaking," 
expresses  the  meaning  they  attach  to  it.  By  the 
same  people,  anoth^  charge  id  made  against  the 
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murderer,  which  has  its  origin  in  superstition. 
This  is  called  the  Tepung-bumif  or  purification  of 
the  earth  from  the  stain  it  has  received*  Among 
other  tribes,  besides  the  compensation,  the  mur- 
derer pays  the  funeral  charges.  If  is  remarkable 
that  there  is  not,  iu  any  language  of  the  Indian 
islands,  words  equivalent  to  ours  to  murder^  or 
murderer;  no  terms  which  express  the  horror 
which  we  attach  to  these.  In  these,  tongues,  to 
murder  is  simply  **  to  kill/'  and  a  murderer  is  no 
more  than  *^  one  that  kills."  Human  life  can  be 
of  little  value  among  a  people  whose  languag^e  is 
incapable  of  making  this  great  moral  distinction* 
It  is  among  the  military  and  high-spirited  nations 
of  Celebes  that  the  law  of  retaliation  is  urged  to 
the  greatest  length.  Still,  even  there^  every  mem- 
ber of  the  society  has  his  price  determined,  from 
the  chief  to  the  slave }  and  when,  after  the  neces- 
sary forms,  this  price  is  paid,  the  parties  rest  satis- 
fied. Within  the  society,  the  injury  is  consider- 
ed to  be  done  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  ;  but 
if  the  murder  have  been  committed  by  a  stran- 
ger, the  quarrel  is  then  no  longer  a  private  but 
a  public  one,  and  the  tribe  of  the  murderer  is  an- 
swerable, the  death  of  any  member  of  which,  ge- 
nerally, will  be  considered  to  satisfy  the  principle 
of  retributive  justice,  according  to  their  wild  notions 
of  it.  In  the  year  1812,  a  subject  of  the  Bugis 
king  of  Boni,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Bugis  quarter  of 
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the  town  of  Macassar,  committed  a  robbery  upon  a 
stranger  merchant,  residing  under  our  protection, 
in  the  same  town.  The  property  taken  was  traced 
taid  recovered.  The  Bugis,  some  time  thereafter, 
entered  the  shop  of  the  merchant,  and  made  what 
must  appear  to  our  ideas  a  very  odd  demand,  re- 
muneration for  the  trouble  he  had  had  in  commit- 
ting the  theft,  as  he  had*  been,  by  the  restitution, 
deprived  of  the  benefits  of  it.  The  merchant  seiz- 
ed a  spear  which  was  close  at  hand,  and  pursued 
the  Bugis,  who,  having  no  arms  fit  to  contend  with 
him,  ran  oiF.  The  merchant  pursued  him  ;  and, 
setting  up  the  usual  cry  of  *^  a  muck,''  the  Bugis 
was,  as  is  common  in  such  cases,  beset  and  killed* 
The  Bugis  quarter  was  immediately  in  an  uproar, 
and  life  for  life  was  demanded.  The  European  au- 
thority began  deliberately  to  investigate  the  matter, 
but  in  a  manner  too  slow  for  the  vindictive  tempe- 
rament of  those  who  thought  themselves  aggrieved. 
For  a  moment  all  appeared  quietness,  in  the  midst 
of  which  a  lad  not  above  thirteen  or  fourteen  from 
the  Bugis  quarter  entered  that  of  the  Macassars,  or 
native  subjects  of  the  European  authority,  and  de- 
liberately stabbed  to  death  the  first  individual  he 
met  with.  As  soon  as  this  retribution  was  executed, 
both  sides  remained  as  contented  as  if  ample  and 
complete  justice  had  been  administered,  and  no 
more  was  heard  from  them  of  the  transaction* 
Among  the  same  inhabitants  of  Celebes,  the 
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compensation  for  murder  must  be  quickly  adjimtecU 
or  the  friends  of  the  deceased  will  be  held  just^ed 
in  taking  revenge  with  their  own  hands.  The 
house  of  the  chief  of  the  village,  or  the  place  of 
worship,  are  considered  places  of  refuge,  and  here 
the  murderer  must  seek  an  asylum  until  he  has 
paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life.  In  illustration  of  the 
laws  now  referred  to,  I  shall  quote,  from  those  of 
the  different  tribes,  a  few  of  the  most  striking : 
**  If,*'  say  the  laws  of  the  Macassars,  "  a  free 
man  kill  his  equal,  and  take  refuge  with  the  chief 
or  priest  of  his  village,  the  murder  shall  he  eom^ 
pensated  by  the  following  fines*--for  the  murder  of 
a  man  twenty  dollars }  for  the  murder  of  a  wo- 
man thirty  dollars.**—"  If  a  chief  IdW  a  free  per- 
aon,  retribution  shall  not  be  'd^nanded ;  but  he 
shall,  notwithstanding,  pay  the  price  of  blood, 
which,  for  a  man,  is  twenty  dollars,  and  for  a  wo«- 
man  thirty,  and  a  mulct  beades,  of  the  same 
amount.*'—*-'^  When  a  person  commits  murder,  he 
shall  forthwith  surrender  himself  to  the  chief  of  hia 
village,  and  pay  the  usual  compensation.  If  he  ne* 
gleet  so  to  do,  he  may  be  killed  by  the  friends  of 
the  deceased  wherever  taken.**  The  laws  of  the 
Rejangs  are  as  follow  :  "  If  a  man  kills  his  slavey 
he  pays  half  his  price,  as  Bangun  to  the  Tange^ 
ran^  and  the  Tepung-bum  to  the  ProatHnsJ^ 
— "  If  a  man  kills  his  wife  hy  jiyur  marriage,  •  he 
pays  her  Bangun  to  her  family,  or  to  the  Froaltms, 
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accordiBg  as  the  marriage-knot  ia  entire  or  other* 
wise/' — **  If  a  man  kills  or  wounds  his  wife  by  Se^ 
mando  marriage,  he  pays  the  same  as  for  a  stnou 
ger." — **  If  a  man  kills  his  brother,  he  pays  to 
the  Froattins  the  Tepung-bumL*' 

The  strange  practice  of  running  a  muck  has 
been  already  explained  in  rendering  an  account 
of  the  manners  of  the  people*  A  custom  so  dan- 
gerous and  so  frequent  is  of  course  often  referred 
to  in  the  native  laws*  The  person  who  runs  a 
muck  may  hwfully  be  killed  by  the  first  that  meets 
him.  In  Celebes,  especially,  where,  perhaps,  mucks 
are,  from  the  licentious  sense  of  honour,  entertain- 
ed by  all  ranks,  more  frequent  than  any  where  else, 
it  is  dangerous  to  be  seen  running  in  the  streets  of 
a  town  or  village,  for,  among  the  Indian  island- 
ers, none  are  ever  seen  to  run  unless  those  who  run  a 
mi(ck,  murderers,  thieves,  and  robbers.  *  **  If,^'  says 
the  Malacca  code,  '*  a  slave  or  debtor  run  a  muck. 


*  '<  They  are  always  in  a  sitting  posture,  either  in  their 
boats  or  houses ;  neither  do  they  stir  without  it  be  out  of  ab- 
solute necessity.  They  used  to  laugh  at  us  for  walking 
about  in  their  houses^  telling  us  that  it  looked  as  if  we  were 
mad,  or  knew  not  what  we  did.  If^  say  they,  you  have  any 
business  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  why  do  you  not  stay 
there ;  if  not^  why  do  ^ou  go  thither ;  why  always  stalking 
backwards  and  forwards?" — A  Voyage  to  and  from  the 
liland  of  Borneo,  by  Captain  Daniel  Beeckman,  page  41. 
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they  shall  be  immediately  put  to  death.  If,  how- 
ever»  they  happen  to  be  seized  alive»  and  thea 
put  to  death,  the  person  so  putting  them  to  death 
incurs  a  fine  of  one  tahil  and  one  paha.  If  the 
slave  or  debtor  be  mortally  wounded  when  taken, 
and  then  put  to  death,  the  pei*son  so  putting  him 
to  death  shall  only  pay  the  funeral  charges." 
The  naval  code  of  the  Malays  is  peculiarly  strict 
on  the  subject  of  mucks,  as  we  see  from  the  follow- 
ing specimens  :  ^^  If  a  man  quurel  with  an* 
other  in  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel,  and,  drawijig 
his  kris^  come  aft  as  far  as  the  place  where  the 
sails  are  kept,  towards  the  person  he  has  quarrelled 
with,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  put  him  to  death  :  But, 
if  he  can  be  apprehended,  he  shall  be  fined  in- 
stead/'— ^^  If  a  man  quarrel  with  another,  and  fol- 
low him  to  the  dcor  of  the  commander's  cabin, 
even  though  he  may  not  have  drawn  his  kris^  it 
shall  be  lawful  to  put  him  to  death ;  but,  if  he  can 
be  apprehended,  he  may  be  fined  instead." — "  If 
the  officer  of  a  vessel  quarrel  with  the  command- 
er, tod  approach  him  in  the  after  part  of  the 
vessel,  he  may  be  put  to  death  \  but,  if  he  ask  for- 
giveness, it  may  be  granted,  on  his  paying  a  pecu- 
niary fine,  and  furnishing  a  buffiilo  for  the  com- 
mander's entertainment  /" 

Injuries  offered  to  the  sex  are  next  to  be  consi- 
dered. These  are  of  two  kinds : — ^those  offered  to 
unmarried  women,  and  those  offered  to  married 
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ones.    Tlie  first  are  considered  nther  as  vaiial 
offences,  but  the  last  as  the  most^  flagrant  of  crimes. 

A  manis  allowed  to  ran  away  with  a  woman;  and^ 
upon  making  the  usuid  payments,  he  is  exonerated 
irom  any  culpability  by  doing  so,  and  the  marriage 
is  valid.  If  a  man  violate  a  female  slave,  he  pays 
a  fine  ;  and  if  he  violate  a  debtbr,  he  must  either 
marry  her  or  forfeit  the  debt.  I  shall  quote  a  few 
of  the  many  laws  on  this  subject.  The  Malacca 
code  says,  '^  If  a  mail  repeatedly,  ask  for  a  young 
womah  in  marriage,  and  the  parents  are  displeased 
thereat»  and  refuse  their  assent,  but  he  secretly  de-* 
flower  the'  virgin,  he  shall  'be  fined  one  tafiil  and 
one  paha^  for  a  man's  daughter  is  not  to  be  treated 
lightly.  Even  if  of  no  rank,  still  she  shall  not  be 
treated  lightly." 

"  If  a  man,**  says  the  same  collection,  **  borrow 
a  female  slavCt  and  have  connection  with  her,  he 
shall,  if  she  have  been  a  virgin,  pay  to  her  master 
a  fine  of  ten  mas,  one  piece  of  cloth,  and  one  vest ; 
but,  if  a  widow,  only  five  mas  and  no  cloth  or  vest, 
lliis  k  the  law  of  the  town,  of  the  country,  and  of 
the  river/' 

By  the  laws,  of  the  Rejatigs,  it  is  declared  that 
"  If  a  man  carries  oflF  a  woman  under  pretence  of 
marriage,  be  must  lodge'  her  immediately  with 
some  respedtable  family.  If  he  carries  her  else- 
where for  a  single  night,  he  incurs  a  fine  of  fifty 
dcdlars^  payable  to  her  parents  or  relations.''-r-^*  If/' 

vol..  ni.  I 
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ooDtinue  the  sane  laws,  ^'  a  man  earriea  off  a  w^ 
man  wkh  her  own  consent,  and  is  willing  either  to 
paj  her  price  at  once  hy  jujuTt  or  Bfianry  her  hy  se^ 
mandOf  as  the  Either  w  relations  please,  they  oa«« 
not  reclaim  the  woman,  and  the  marriage  takes 
place/' 

^  If  a  man  carries  off  a  yirgin  against  her  indU 
naticm,  be  incurs  a  fine  of  twenty  dollars  i(nd  a 
buffiilo ;  if  a  widow,  ten  dollars  and  a  goat,  and  the 
marriage  does  uot  take  place.  If  he  commit  a 
rape,  and  the  parents  do  not  chuse  to  give  her  to 
him  in  marriage,  he  incurs  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars*'* 
In  att  this,  it  will  he  seen  that  there  is  hardly  any. 
thing  considered  hut  the  value  of  the  girl's  person 
to  her  rektions,  as  a  mere  vendible  commodity* 

Among  all  the  tribes,  adultery  ia  considered  as 
among  the  most  heinous  oifences,  except  among  the 
Javanese,  whose  manners,  in  this  particular,  more 
resemble  those  of  the  nations  between  Hindustan 
and  China.  The  aneientjavanese,  however,  to  jn^ge 
from  their  law«,  appear  to  have  been  not  less  puncti- 
lious than  their  neighbours.  The  crime  of  adultery 
is  viewed,  we  may  remark,  at  once  as  an  injury  te 
a  man's  honour  and  to  his  property.  The  husband 
may  put  the  adulterer  and  adukeresa  to  death  on 
the  spot,  without  incurring  any  penalty.  The  little 
eonfidrace  which  the  islanders  re|)ose  in  the  sex  is 
fvinced  in  those  laws,  which  puni^  freedoms,  appa- 
rently the  most  inneeeat^  takieii  with  them  j  naf  the 
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mefe  emmmstatice  of  being  seen  aeciileiitally  ib  a 
dLoobtfQl  tlituatioi}  mtb  a  woman,  is  construed  imo 
an  oflenee  for  which  the  husband  must  receive  satis* 
fkctien.     Among  all  the  tribes,  adultery  is  the 
most  freqnent  snbject  of  legislative  enactment*    I 
shall  here  quote  a  few  of  the  laws  on  the  sufagect^ 
••  If,"  says  the  code  of  Malacca,  "  a  bttAand  kill 
the  man  that  bids  for  the  virtue  of  his  wife,  he  sbaH 
pttj  a  fine  of  one  tahil  and  one  puha  ;  for  a  mere 
attempt  to  seduce  is  not  a  crime  deserving  dead^ 
except  in  the  case  of  a  man  of  rank/'    The  kwi 
(ff  the  Mitiese  decide  that  *<  If  a  Hum  be  an  eye- 
witness t0  anotber^s  offerii^  his  wife  any  vieience^ 
it  shall  be  hwfnl  fer  him  to  kill  him  on  the  s{M)t )" 
and  ftrther,  '*  If  a  husband  discover  his  wife  in  the 
embraced  of  another,  it  shaH  be  lawftil  for  hhn  to 
put  both  to  death  at  once/'    The  same  laws  cle- 
dtee  tliat  ^*  If  a  man  eriter  into  conveiwtion  with 
another's  wffe,  though  only  on  the  snbject  of  a 
debt,  be  shall  be  fined  one  hundred  thousand  picMsj 
fbrit  is  ferbidden  to  converse  with  a  man's  Wife 
alone ;  it  is  particularly  intei*dicted.     It  it  even  fer- 
Indden  to  a  PirnrffM,  (a  priest,)  who^would,  by  doing 
Htff  injure  his  sacred  character ;  fer  words  are  of  pow- 
erful effect ;  and  the  wickedness  of  the  human 
iWarf  difficultly  repressed.    This  is  the  saying  of 
'San^  Tkbang  Jgama,'^  (the  deity  rf  the  faith  et 
teak.)    The  enactments  on  this  snbjectriit  the  Ja* 
vanese  traci  called  Stayo  Al&m  ar^  so  exttava* 
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gantly  ponctiHous  as  to  wear  an  air  of  sotioe  ridi- 
cnle.  '^  If,"  says  this  performance,  ^^  a  man  speak 
much  to  a  woman  on  the  highway,  or  at  the 
resting  phu^es  on  a  journey,  and  her  husband  ex- 
press dissatisfaction  thereat,  the  o&nder  shall  piqr 
aiine  of  seven  pieces  of  money**' 

**  If  a  man  pick  up  on  the  highway,  or  in  any- 
other  place,  a  flower  belonging  to  a  woman,  and 
her  husband  excesses  dissatisfaction,  the  persoHi 
who  is  in  possession  of  the  flower  shall  pay  a  fine 
c£mx  pieces  of  money.'* 

**  If  a  woman  who  m^y  have  retired  to  a  thicdcet 
is  se^i. coming  out  of  it  at  the  same  time  with  a 
xnan  whom  necessity  may  have  taken  to  the  same 
situation,  and  the  husband  of  such  woman  express 
dissatis&ction,  the  man  shall  be  fined  four  piecee 
ef  money/* 

-  ^'  If  a  man,  lodging  in  the  house  of  another,  give 
the  wife  of  his  host  his  clothes  to  wash,  and  bor- 
row, in  the  meantime,  others  from  her,  should  the 
husband  be  displeased  thereat,  the  man  shdH  be 
JKned  four  pieces  of  money.'* 

<*  If  a  man  tear  a  woman's  clothes,  or  lets  dowa 
her  petticoat,  he  shall  be  fined  two  thousand  four 
hundred  pichisJ* 

'*  If  a  man  lay  violent  hands  on  another  man'-a 
wife,  with  intention  of  violating  her,  he  shall  b^ 
made  to  pay  damages  to  her  to  the  amount  of  three 
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dkmaaiid  fUkk^  and  to  the  magirtrate  four  thou- 

'« If  a  .man  w&m  upon  a  woman^  and  she'  cry 
outy  onwiiiobke  layakold  of  her  by  the  hair  of  the 
head^  and  ahe  then  italbahim  to  death  with  a  kris^ 
her  life  shafl  not  be  endangered  by  so  doing,  bat 
the  shall  pay,  as  the  price  of  blood,  to  the  relations 
of  the  deceased,  eight  thousand  pichiSj  with  a  mulct 
of  four  thousand  eight  hundred  besides  to  the  ma^ 
,  giatrate/' 

The  laws  of  the  Re^gs  are  nearly-to  ttie  same 
eflfecty  and  as  ftiDow :  <*  If  a  person  lies  with  a 
man's  wife  by  force  be  is  deserving  of  death ;  but 
may  redeem  hiahead  by  j^ayment  of  the  ^Bangnn; 
eighty  dollars  to  be  divided  between  the  hus^nd 
and  Froaitms.**'—**  If  a  man  sUrprisea  his  tvife  ill 
the  act  of  adultery,  he  may  put  both  man  and  wi<e 
to  death  upon  the  spot  without  being  liable  to  any 
JBangun.  K  he  kills  die  man  and  spares  his  wife, 
be  must  redeem  her  life  by  payment  of  fifty  dolkrt 
t»  the  PrMitinsJ' 

The  next  branch  of  ^  the  penal  laws  to  be  con^* 
sidered  are  qj^nees  against  tlie  state  or  sovereign 
OflEeDcas  against  the  state  consist  of  exercise  of  un- 
due authority,-*-giving  false  information,— foi^ng 
the  royal  signet,  or  those  of  the  officers  of  state,--^ 
and  rebellion.  The  despotic  character  of  the  so- 
vereign authority  has  been  already  explained  in 
another  chapter  of  this  book«     The  prerc^atives 
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of  fopibf  wU)  tdlenite  no  eocqoaelupiiiU 
forbidden  arms  or  garments,  or  using,  or  causing^ 
to  be  uiedy  the  language  of  adulation,  .appoopriated 
to  thfi  aov^reign,  aiie  4^^  erimea  of  the  .greatest 
in^ignitude,.  and  qften  capital  onea*  *'  ^The  J^a*a 
court/'  eaya  the  Slurjfo  Alam^  '^  is  lika.t^e  sirn, 
wboaa  refulgent  rays  spraad  in  all  divecf^iona^  and 
pan^trate  thrpuj^  every  thing,-^the  di^deasuro  of 
thf^  Rajai  in  his  courtf  id  like  the  faeat.of  the  sub^ 
which  causes  those  who  are  exposed  to  it  to  faint 
away."  *  Exercise  of  undue  authority  iaponiah- 
ffd  rather  a9  a  disrespect  to  d&o  king'a  perwn 
tban  as  an  offence  offered- to  the  isgnlar  admi- 
niatration  of  justice*  We  have  this  exempttfied 
}n  the  following  law  of  tlie  Malays :  *Mf  a  peiion 
put  e  malelactor  to  death  without  the  knowJedge 
of  the  king  it  ahaU  be  deemed  contumacy ,:  for  he 
ku  not  the  fear  of  the  king  before  hia  eyes,  and 
hia  ponishinent  shall  be  a  fine  of  ten  UAiU  and  -we 

Tht  offence  of  giving  false  intelligence,  accord- 
ing to  the  acceptation  of  the  Indian  idanders,  is 
not  e  great  political  o£&nce»  as  we  might  imi^gine, 
but  a  sort  of  personal  indignity  offered,  to  the  proice 
himself  directly,  or  indirectly  to  him  in  the  permi 
of  me  of  hia  officers.  '*  If  a  nuin/'  si^  tkeilewa 
of  Bali,  *<  ahall  say  to  a  person  of  rank»  there  is  in 
<■■— — « — ■ — ' ■■  ■        '       ■■  I,  ■.■■■-■'■ '. 

<  Raffles,  Vol.  II.     Appendix. 
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«ill^«tifl  n^u  piaee  talusbtes,  M  eittt^  frmt,  goH, 
jitwii  gcms^  ^  handsdtHC  wbmen^  md  it  torn  out 
iMft  the  infuitBHtiali  is  utidertahi  or  fiil8e>  MHeh  per- 
tMBlittDI)^  fi»Hl  in  a  miiD  of  ten  thovLwad  phUs^* 

The  hkWf  howtviiif  tspptsn  Dccteionaliy  to  iis^ 
IbMntKrMfed  aganM  alahbists,  of  which  ire  have 
€11  enatnple  in  the  roHt)wihf  dne  from  the  ttact  iso 
dUeii  qooted,  Suryo  Aldm :  ^  If  a  pei^Nm  is 
fmtA  ^iHjT  of  drculatiag  false  reports,  or  of  mag- 
lE^fymg  any  piefce  of  intelKgetick,  so  as  to  create  a 
^great  idann  in  tlie  country,  and  pat  kll  tlie  pi^ople 
in  a  ferment,  be  shall  be  firied  foilr  hAndr^d  add 
litar  thousand  je^Aiir/' 

Foigmg  the  royal  sigiiet,  or  nsrng  thb  royafl  name 
Anr  fMegal  ends,  cMled,  in  the  idiom  of  the  Mafay 
ittiqpui^,  setling  the  king^s  tcord^  are  capHtl  df- 
feneea.  Using  1^  name  of  any  of  his  officeh 
if^kh  improper  views  is  also  a  hi{^  offence.  The 
imtifshment  for  this  last  is  described  in  the  fbU 
lowing  law  of  the  Malays :  **  If  a  person  use 
tile  nanfe  of  a  great  man  with  improper  views,  h6 
ilitill  dther  be  fined  one  taMlmA  one  pahoj  br  rb<- 
eetve  a  kick  h^bve  the  people.  If  he  resirt  he 
i(Adt  hi  put  to  death,  for  great  men  sustain  tho 
ftMi^tlliesft  of  the  kiMg.' 

TlKason  and  rebellion  are,  of  course,  tht  greatiest 
^Crimes  under  ft  despotic  government.  They  are 
^MMtiied  to  be  not  only  temporal  offences,  but  even 
MCrileige.    But  theM  are  ntf  liws  wMeh  describe 
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ihe  puniahtnent  of  treascm.  it  is  frTrifhe  Wfaich'the. 
laws  do  not  even  contemplate.  Sedition,  treason, 
and  rebellion,  are  one  thing.  There  are  no  diadtes 
'of  distinction.  When  a  man  fo^ts  his  all^iance 
there  is  no  middle  course  to  pume ;  he  is  ationoe 
a  rebel,  and,  like  a  wild  beast,  hunted  deitaias a 
common  <inepiy.  When  tiaken,  he  is  unceremoiiioufl^ 
I7  put  to  death,  ibr  the  semblance  of  judtcialtiiilt 
unsuitaUe  to  the  spirit  of  their  political  ilistitutkniSy 
is,  of  course,  put  of  the  question.  InsurKctioft,  ;the 
only  mode  of  obtaining  a  redress  of  igrieYances'^fL 
tlie  East,  has  been  always  Very  frequent  among  tke 
more  considerable  and  richer  tribies  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, as  the  Achinese,  Javanese,  &c.  those  who 
had  any  thing  to  plunder,  and  any  tiling  worth 
struggling  for.  In  Java,  when  an  insui^at 
(KramariJ  is  taken,  his  punishment,  by  imme- 
morial usage,  is  to  be  tortured  to  death  by  ike 
people t  on  a  principle  of  retaliation,  considering 
him  as  the  common  enemy  of  the  tribe,  in  the 
manner  in  which  prisoners  of  war  are  tortured  by 
the  savages  of  North  America.  For  this  purpose, 
the  criminal  is  expotod  in  the  great  square  in  front 
of  the  palace,  and  slowly  tortured  to  death  by  the 
mob.  In  the  reign  of  Susundn  Pakubuwono^ 
a  rebel,  called  Mas  Donoy  suffered  this  cruel  d^th, 
or,  as  the  native  writer  expresses  it,  was  "  puncr 
tured  to  death  with  needles  fot-  the  amusement 
of  the  people !"    During  the  reign  of  the  last 
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SfommBi  imother  pitteiidfer  ww  execute^  at  Solo,> 
newly 'in  the  same  manner,  having  been  pincA^ 
to  death,  by  the  populace ! 

•Of  o^fiofs  against  the  Iwws  of  nafure  the  lamn 
of  the  Indian  .klandera  provide  for  none  but  thq 
iiaagiliary  one  of  sarce/y  or  witchcraft.    ' 

One  of  the  great  advantages  which  the  nativea 
of  the  Indian  islanda  have  derived  from  their  coa« 
version  to:  the  Mahemedan  religion,  is  a  freedom 
fhoBi'the  terrors  of  this  supposed  oflence.  Though 
lar  from  disbelieving  in  magic,  we  do  not  find  the 
minds  i^  the  converted  natives  haiinted  by  the 
terrors  of  the  diabolical  superstition  entertained  by 
their  ancestors,  and  by  the  tribes  which  still  adhere 
to  Hinduism.  Sorcery,  among  the  iatteV,  is  con* 
sidered  one  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes.  *^  If,'' 
say  the*  laws  of  the  Balinese,  *^  a  man  falsely  ac# 
cuse  anothei*  of  sorcery,  and  speak  publicly  there* 
of,  the  magistrate  shall  fine  hiui  forty  thousand*'? 
The  following  odious  and  sanguinary  law  of  the 
same  people  describes  what  they  mean  by  incanta.^ 
tion  or  sorcery,  and  directs  what  is  to  be  the  pu; 
nishment :  '*  If  a  person  write  the  name  of  aui- 
other  on  the  winding-sheet  of  a  corpse,  or  on  a 
dead  man's  bier,  or  makes  images  of  another  of 
paste,  or  writing  the  name  of  a  man  on  a  slip  of 
paper,  suspends  it  on  a  tree,  buries  it  in  the  earth, 
^  deposits  it  in  haunted  ground,  or  where  two  roads 
cross  each  other,  any  of  these  shall  be  deemed  sox- 
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eery «  If  •  mm  write  die  iMne  of  •nothsr  oa  « 
Imflian  bone  with  blood  and  ckarcodi  this  dso  kfaali 
be  deemed  an  incantatiob.  Whoever  ia  giaitf  of 
any  of  tfaeee  practices  shall  the  judge  order  to  be 
put  to  death*  If  tlie  matter  be  very  dearly  ttrnda 
outj  let  the  punishment  of  death  be  extended  to 
IfMB  &ther  and  his  mother^  to  his  children  and  t6  his 
gnndchildren ;  let  none  of  them  live ;  iet  node 
foo&ected  with  (me  so  guilty  renodn  oh  the  face  of 
the  land,  imd  let  their  goods  be  in  like  ibamief 
lM^flscated«  Shmild  the  children  or  parents  of  the 
sorcerer  live  in  a  remote  part  of  the  country^  atill 
let  them  be  soi^ht  out  and  put  to  death*  and  let 
thei^  goods,  if  concealed,  be  brought  forth  and  con-* 
fiscated,'*  According  to  the  Surjfo  AUbn^  the  of«> 
fence  of  witchcraft  ia  much  less  severely  judged, 
but  still  considered  a  very  serious  crime.  ^^  There 
is/*  says  this  trsct,  *<  one  thii^  which  oi^ht  not 
to  be  Urferated  in  a  country,  namely,  sorcery  }  par* 
ticularly  if  practised  in  difficult  times*  The  fine 
for  Htm  offisDce  is  forty  thousand,  and  if  any  thing 
be  missing,  it  shall  be  laid  to  the  chuge  of  the  per- 
son practising  the  art.  Should  the  governor  of  tbe 
province  be  the  person,  be  sliall  be  dismissed  from 
bis  office,  add  his  officers  and  relations  shall  be  ood«* 
aidered  aa  impiicaited  in  his  crime.  Should  a  per- 
son of  the  nmk  of  Mantri  be  found  guilty  of  prac'* 
lising  incntatioDS^  his  fine  shall  be  one  hundred 
thousssid*'^ 
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For  the  abominable  and  unnatural  vice  said  to 
be  so  frequent  among  the  Persians,  the  Hindus, 
and  especially  the  Chinese,  calling  themselves  the 
most  refined  nations  of  Asia,  the  Indian  islanders 
have  not  even  a  name.  Their  manners,  in  this 
particular,  are  perfectly  pure  and  uncontaminated. 
Of  course,  there  are  no  laws  against  crimes  which 
have  no  existence. 

Marriages  between  near  relations  are  prohibited 
by  the  laws  of  the  Indian  islanders.  When  they 
do  happen^  the  parties  are  fined  if  within  the  third 
degree  of  consanguinity  collaterally,  and  in  the 
ascending  and  descending  line  they  are  indefinite- 
ly forbidden.  A  brother,  however,  marries  the 
widow  of  a  brother,  as  among  the  Hindus ;  and  a 
man,  on  the  demise  of  his  wife,  may  espouse  her 
sister }  but,  among  the  Javanese  at  least,  such 
unions  are  not  deemed  respectable.  These  are 
the  only  marriages  which  seem,  to  our  prejudices, 
to  ininnge  upon  the  law  of  nature. 


VOL.   III. 
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COMMERCE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

DOMESTIC     AND    INTERNAL     COMMERCE    OF   THE 
ARCHIPELAGO. 

Character  2f  ^he  mercBnttle  pro^assion  among  ihe  Indian 
islanders, — Rate  of  profits^  and  interest  of  tnoney^^—Foreign 
resident  merchant&.-^Modes  of  commercial  intercourse, — 
Internalional  trade. — Nations  conducting  the  carrying 
trade,'^  Voyages  of  the  Waju  merchants ^^Prindpks  om 
tohichforeign  trade  is  conducted  by  the  naiiaes. 

I  SHALL  treat  of  the  commerce  of  the  Archipe- 
lago in  six  short  chapters,  under  the  respectire 
heads  of  Domestic  and  Internal  Commerce,— Com- 
merce with  Asiatic  Nations,— Direct  Commerce  with 
European  Nations, — ^Commerce  with  the  Asiatic  Co- 
lonies of  European  Nations,— Description  of  the 
principal  Articlesof  Export,— endDescriptionof  the 
principal  Imports.    The  deep  interest  and  import- 
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ance  of  this  subject  will  make  it  unnecessary  to 
apologize  for  the  length  of  the  details  into  which 
it  is  my  intention  to  enten 

The  value  and  extent  of  the  commerce  which 
distant  nations  are  capable  of  carrying  on  with 
each  other,  is  in  the  direct  proportion  of  their 
wealth  and  civilization.     The  tribes  who^e  history 
I  am  writing  have,  however,  from  early  times,  on 
account  of  their  favourable  situation,  their  easy  ap- 
proach, the  richness  of  some  of  their  productions, 
and  the  singularity  of  others  conducted  with  the 
great  civilized  nations  of  the  globe,  a  commerce  far 
greater  than  this  usual  standard  would,  at  first 
view,  lead  us  to  expect.      History  affords  ample 
proof  of  this  fact..    Ignorant  of  geography  and  na- 
vigation, the  half  civilized  nations  of  Asia,  notwith- 
standing, made  their  way  to  the  Indian  islands,  the 
commodities  of  which  were  spread  over  Asia,  and 
through  ahundred  hordesof  barbarians,  finally  reach- 
ed  the  civilized  nationsof  Europe  long  before  the  lat- 
ter knew  even  the  name  or  situation  of  the  coun- 
tries, which  produced  them.     In  later  times,  the 
productions  of  the  Indian  islands  constituted  the 
most  important  articles  of  that  oriental  commence 
which  lighted  the  embers  of  civilization  in  Italy 
in  the  middle  ages^  and,  finally,  it  was  the  search 
for  th^m  that  led  to  the  discoveries  of  Gama  and 
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Coktmbos,  the  two  grsnclest  events  in  the  hiftory 
•f  our  species* 

All  the  great  tribes  of  the  Archipelago  are  in 
that  state  of  advancement  hi  social  improvement 
hi  which  the  mercantile  profession  is  a  distinct  em* 
ployment.  It  is  even  one  which,  from  the  pecn- 
Uarity  of  their  maritime  situation,  is  honoured  be- 
yond the  rank  which  usually  belongs  to  it,  in  so 
humble  a  state  of  social  existence.  To  engage  in 
commerce  is  reckoned  no  dishonour  to  anyone,  but 
tiie  contraiy,  and  it  is,  indeed,  among  the  maritimt 
tribes  especially,  one  of  the  most  dignified  occnpa* 
tionseven  of  the  sovereign  hhnself,  andof  hisprn»> 
cipal  officers.  The  higher  class  of  dealers,  in  point 
of  moral  character,  are  remarkable  ftr  their  fair- 
ness,  spirit,  and  integrity.  In  the  management  of 
their  concerns,  though  they  are  not  systematically 
skflfhl,  they  display,  from  habit  and  familiarity  with 
their  business,  much  discemment  and  acuteness. 
The  use  of  money  n  understood  bf  all  the  con- 
siderable tribes.  The  metals  are  used  by  the  civi^ 
filed  ones,  and  the  ruder  have  recourse,  as  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  society  elsewhere,  to  the  staple  and 
current  commocKties  of  their  respective  countries 
as  I  have  mentioned  in  another  part  of  this  work* 
ISiffs  of  exchange,  such  as  exist  among  the  Hiflk 
dus,  and  which  iti^ly  much  comnaerciaf  hiteroomrsey 
and  considerable  confidence,  have  never  existed 
among  the  ^[^tered  and  hostile  tribte  l>f  the  fti» 
dian  islands* 
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wliwo,  mcarcwtile  profits  are  ex€irbitant»  and  Hm 

ate  of  intetcnt  kigh  ip  prqportioB  to  this  piofit» 

9mA  to  the  risk  of  lendiBg.    Na  atfattqpt»  that  I  aoa 

aware  of^  has  erer  haen  mada  to  4etanBHir»  hjr  lan^ 

libo  xato  oC  iBterost    Ib  the  xude  period  of  aodtkf 

nthich  preteded  the  modem  iDteroewae  wkh  itnuu 

g^Ts,  eommeree  had  not  asauasied,  aviong  the  In^ 

dian  idandefBy  that  regular  and  aystematio  cfaacae' 

Usr  yfhkh  would  lead  to  auch  a  meanii^  and  it  ia 

pntehk  Uwt  the  interdict  ton  of  iBterett*  ftoaacalih 

g^bws  motima^  haa  sibco  hindered  it  firoia  hoiag 

cv«aly  deckr^.    Among  the  natiToa  thenaolwa^ 

tcadiBg  OB  laige  capitala  ia  a  thing  UBknowBi 

£varj  merohant  ia  a  petty  letailer^  or  Mhofhmfats 

The  natural  rate  of  interest  may  be  asoertained  firom 

t  view,  of  the  charaeter  of  the  transaotiwa  of  muck 

daidfeaa.     The  Chinese  of  Java  will  occasional 

Imd*  OB  good  seettrity»  at  tnelfo  per  eent^  b«t 

denble  this  aasonnt  ia  more  frequent.    The  nte  in 

this  case,  however,  is  greatly  redneed  freaa  the  eoft* 

fidemse.  and  security  which  am^'  Ibraai  of  Europeait 

gwinmiHient,  howev^  iaapei foot,  naturally  com^isnb 

Undorlhe  natiw  gofeOMnents^  it  is  pvohable  thai 

not  less  than  fifty  per  eont»  is  paid  by  tk»  bormwor 

in  eno  fom  or  another  for  a  loan. 

'  Thn  womon^  espeoiyUy  in  Jaia^  aie.  ahnost  tbo 

lolt-i^eiihavla  ami  hroken^  tho  men  hardly  ever 

iBlnsfwix«»  at  least  in  aMttara  of  retail.    The 
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higher  defiaitniexits  of  mercantile  advaitiire  aw  al- 
most solely  in  the  hands  of  strangers,  encouraged 
for  ages  to  settle  in  the  country  by  thesupineness- 
of  the  natives,  and  the  natural  wealth  of  the  land.* 
These   foreigners,    whose,  character   I.  have   al- 
ready drawn,  ai^e  natives  of  Hindustan,  Chinese, . 
Arabs,  and  Europeans.     Of  the  Asiatic  dealers, 
the  Chinese  -are  the .  most  useful,  numerous,  and 
distinguished.     They  here  occupy  the  same  situa- 
tion which  the  Jews  did  among  the  barbarians  of  the- 
middle  ages  of  Europe,  except  that,  perhaps,  as  they 
^replaced  under  circumstances  more  favouraUe,  they, 
are  more  frequently  aigaged  in  the  pursuit  of  ftur^ 
mercantile  speculation,  and  iseldomer  in  the  invidi^ 
ous  (me  of  lending  to  q>endthrifts  at. high  interest* 
The  different  foreign  merchants  residing  in  the 
Archipelago  take  their  rank  in  the  extent  of  the 
dealings  they  conduct,  according  to  the  civiliaotioiir 
of  the  nations  to  which  they  belong.     The  high* 
er  branches  are  in  the  hands  of  the  European  mer*- 
dumts,  and  the  details  of  intercourse  with  the  na- 
tives.of  the  country  fall  naturally,  into,  tike  more, 
supple  management  of  the  Arabs,  the  Telingas^ 
and  Chinese,  better  fitted,  from  manners  and  cha- 
racter, for  a  direct  intercourse  with  thenu 

The  natives  of  the  Indian  islands  are.&r  enou^^ 
from  having  arrived  at  that  period  of  civiliaaAion  in 
which  skilful  measures  are. pursued  by  the  publia 
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for  facOitating  intercourse,  and  for  the  distribution 
and  exchange  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the  dif» 
ferent  portions  of  the  same  country.     I  know  no 
exception  to   this  but  the  institution  of  public 
markets,  which  had  its  origin  in  Java,  and  which 
spread  in  some  measure  among  the  neighbouring 
tribes,  as  we  learn  on  the  testimony  of  language. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  Java,  these  are  regularly 
established ;  and,  as  mentioned  in  another  place, 
the  ancient  Javanese  week  was  founded  on  this  in« 
stitution.     The  allotment  of  particular  quarters  of 
a  town  for  the  permanent  sale  of  commodities  was 
probably  borrowed  from  the  Mahomedans,  for  the 
term  Pa5ar,~  applied  to  these,  appears  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic  word  Mznr. 
The  Indian  islanders  have  neither  religious  zeal 
nor  civilization  enough  to  have  any  institutions  pa- 
rallel to  the  great  fairs  or  JMelas  which  periodical- 
ly take  place  in  Hindustan.   The  ordinary  markets 
of  Java  present  scenes  of  great  bustle  and  activity. 
Under  the  shade  of  a  few  scattered  trees,  planted 
for  the  purpose,  or  of  temporary  sheds,  the  dealers 
expose  their  wares  for  sale  on  frames  of  bamboo. 
The  whole  value  of  their  goods  seldom  exceeds  a 
few  dollars.   A  short  list  of  the  principal  dealers  in 
these  markets  will  convey  some  notion  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  traffic  conducted.    These  are  the  corn- 
dealer — the  oil-merchant — ^the  sugar-merchant — 
the  salt-merchant — the  green-grocer— the  dealer 
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in  OQions,  garlic,  f^nd  ^asi — ^the  dealer  in  coco- 
nuts-—the  dealer  in  sugar-cane — the  butcher-.— the 
poulterer — ^the  ambulatory  cook,  who  has  a  part* 
able  kitchen — ^tbe  iower-^ller — the  tobacconist—^ 
the  vender  ofgamMr  qr  terra  Ja(ponica — the  ven- 
4er  of  fete/— the  wuder  of  areca-^the  vender  of 
wax  and  frankinceu9e-^tbe  draper — the  vender  of 
cotton — the  vender  of  cotton-thread— the  vender 
of  indigo — the  vender  of  laQ,  and  o^her  dye-atuffi 
—the  dyer — ^the  vender  of  iron — ihe  vender  of 
kris  acabbards— fthe  vender  of  A^'^  handlea*-^th» 
vender  of  krise$ — ^the  vender  of  spears— 4|ie  wood- 
merchants— the  vender  of  gunpowder-i--the  v^der 
of  brass  and  copper  utensils — ^the  horse-dealer* 
We  perceive,  in  this  enumeration,  a  very  minute 
subdivision  of  employments^  indicc^ting  very  consi** 
derable  commercial  improvement.    The  principal 
artisans  who  present  themselves  in  the  market  for 
employment  are,  the  blacksmith— the  goldsmith — 
the  braaier-rrthe  dyer — and  the  painter  of  cotton 
eloths.    £xcept  where  Europeans  have  mMo  some 
impression  in  the   way  of  coloniaatipn,  ropds^ 
bridges,  or  cimals,  are  altogether  unknown.    The 
roads  are  mere  pathwiiys,  and  the  bridges  but  tem- 
porary tfid  inconvenient  rafts.    In  a  gener^  vi6w> 
wheel-carriage  for  the  transportation  of  merchan* 
diae  is  unknown.    Where  water-csirrii^  is  qo^  to 
be  had,  goods  are  conveyed  on  men's  shoHld^rSj  or 
on  oxen  and  berses ;  e^ly  goods  aj^d  4i^Ml(  roada 
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more  particularly  demanding  the  firats  and  mora 
iMilky  commodities^  with  easier  routes,  admitting  of 
the  latter.  On  the  great  roads  which  lead  f ran 
the  port  of  Samarang,  in  Java,  to  the  capitals  of  the 
natiye  princes,  through  some  of  the  most  populous 
and  improved  parts  of  the  island,  five  thousand  iti« 
nwant  porters  are  constantly  employed  in  the  trans* 
port  of  merohandise.  Droves  of  packJiorses  and 
oxen  are  ooostantly  to  be  seen  on  the  same  route. 
A  great  deal  of  the  commercial  as  well  as  other  in« 
.  tercourse  of  the  Indian  islanders  is  by  water.  The 
frequent  rivers  of  their  country,  and  the  pacific  sea 
whicih  everywhere  surrounds  them,  almost  as  saftty 
navigated  as  those  rivers,  a£brd  wonderful  facilitiee 
to  commerce. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  similarity  of  the 
climate  <tf  the  different  islands,  there  is  a  prodigi* 
ons  variety  of  production.  The  more  improi^ 
tribes,  and  those  inhabiting  the  most  fertile  soils, 
tapply  the  less  improved  with  food  and  clothing, 
and  veceivot  in  exchange,  the  peculiar  produeticme 
#f  those  o^umtries,  generally  in  a  crude  form^  or 
marly  as  they  come  from  the  hand  of  nature.  The 
first  desoription  of  merchandise  may  be  enumerated 
M  fellow ;  Rice^-a  variety  of  pttises~*vegetahle 
oils^^eottOQ  wool^^-^manu&etured  cotton-«-4;obac- 
ao-^salt-«— sugar^^^apd  indigo.  The  second  de-> 
aoription  consists  of  gold-«*4in*--4vory'-<H;atechu*» 
9«ga»^9i««dry.fid^  &0.    The  necessities  w  luxu-^ 
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ries  of  strangers  give  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  in* 
teroai  cammerce  of  the  Archipelago;  and  from 
this  source  springs  the  traffic  which  is  driven  in 
edUeding  the  following  list  of  commodities: 
Edible  birds^nests— fripano^,  or  bech  de  mer-^ 
black-pepper— -doves,  mace,  and  nutmegs — cam- 
phQr*-«*^harks'  fins,-— and  tortoise-shelly  &c.  &c.  Be- 
sides the  coasting  and  internal  trade,  conducted  in 
the  different  productions  just  enumerated,  by 
strangers  or  foreign  settlers,  the  most  powerful  and 
civUized  tribes  have  always  themselves  conducted  a 
ccmsiderable  carrying  trade.  These  con^derable 
tribes  are  the  Javanese,  the  Malays,  and  Bugis, 
the  greM  tribes  of  the  three  finest  islands,  Java,*^ 
Sumatra,  and  Celebes. 

The  annals  of  the  Spice  Islands  mention,  that, 
as  early  as  the  year  1S3S,  the  Javanese  were  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting  Ternati,  then  the  paramount 
island  of  the  group,  for  cloves,  and  they  are  again 
Dsentioned  as  forming  settlements  there,  along  with 
the  Malays,  about  the  period  of  the  conversion  of 
their  inhabitants  to  the  Mahomedan  religion.  One 
or  other  of  the  three  great  tribes  above-mentioned, 
in  aU  probability,  indeed,  conducted  the  spice  trade 
from  the  earliest  periods.  It  was  the  demands  of  the 
western  world  which  stimulated  this  commerce,  and 
the  adventure  of  those  tribes  may  be  considered  as 
the^r^f  link  in  that  long  commercial  t^hain  which 
brought  the  spices  of  the  Moluccas  through  many 
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nations  of  barbarians  to  the  gates  of  Rome>  tlie  m-* 
habitants  of  which  wore  .ignorant  of  the  countries 
which  produced  them,  and  of  the  means  by  whieb 
they  obtained  tbev.  The  spices  obtained  by  these 
adventurers  at  the  .eastern  extremity  of  the  Arehvr 
pekgo  were  carried  to  the  emporia  of  the  west)  io 
Malacca,  Achio,  and  some  of  the  ports  ckT  Java, 
where  they  were  purchased,  in  the  earlier  ages  of 
the  commerce,  by  the;  Hindus,  and  in  later  tisaes 
by  these,  jointly  with  the  Arabs. 

The  war  pursued  by  European  nations  against 
the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  native  inhatiit* 
ants,  suppressed  the  traffic  of  the  Javanese  and 
Malays,  who,  from  their  situation,  fell  more  imme* 
diately  within  their  power*  The  people  of  Cele- 
bes are  now  the  most  considerable  and  enterprise- 
ing  of  the  navigators  of  the  Indian  islands,  and 
among  them  the  ^Bugis  of  fVaju  are  the  most  dis** 
ting^ished•  Some .  account  of  their  adventuresy 
therefore,  will  prove  interesting.  The  original 
country  of  these,  people  is  the  banks  .of  the  great 
fresh  water  lake  Tapara-karaja,  in  the  south-west*' 
em  limb  of  Celebes,  and  towards  the  northern  part 
of  that  limb,  Europeans  are  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  nature  of  this  country ;  but  from  the  ana? 
Icgy  of  other  situations,  we  may  safely  infer,  that  a 
territory  which  has  given  rise  to  so  much  compara^ 
tive  civiliasation,  and  so  much  mercantile  enter* 
prise,  is  a  land  of  considerable  fertility.     There  is 
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no  country  of  the  Archipelago  possesised  of  tny  Ad« 
vantagefl  for  trade,  in  which  the  Bugis  of  Wajutire 
not  found  settled,  and,  in  some  situations,  they 
have  even  colonized  as  a  body,  and  founded  inde- 
pebdent  states.  The  lake  above-mentioned  com- 
municates by  rivers  navigable  for  the  largest  native 
craft,  both  with  the  Bay  of  Boni  to  the  east,  and 
with  the  sea  to  the  west.  The  voyage  from  the 
shores  of  the  lake  is  commenced  in  the  b^inning  of 
the  easterly  monsoon.  The  adventurers  carry  on  a 
trading  voyage  as  they  proceed  westward,  until  at 
Rhioj  Malacca,  Fenang,  and  Achin,  they  reach  the 
limits  of  the  Archipelago,  and  are  prepared  to  re« 
turn  with  the  change  of  season.  The  commodi- 
ties which  they  export  from  their  native  country,  or 
collect,  in  the  course  of  thehr  outward  voyage,  for 
the  supply  of  the  most  distant  islands,  are  the  ex*- 
cellent  and  durable  cotton  cloths  of  their  native 
country,  gold-dust,  nutmegs,  Spanish  dollars,  birds'- 
ttests,  camphor,  Benjamin,  or  frankincense,  and 
tortoiso'-shell.  They  bring  back  from  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  Archipelago,  either  for  the  supply  of  the 
intermediate  tribes,  or  that  of  their  own  country- 
ikien,  opium,  European  broad  cloth,  European  and 
Indian  cotton  goods,  unwrought  iron,  and  tobacco. 
This  voyage  is  necessarily  the  most  considerable 
and  important  of  the  adventures  of  the  fVqju  mer- 
oha&ts»  but  many  subordinate  ones  are  undertaken* 
in  which  the  chief  object  is  to  collect  materials  fyt 
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the  tntekets  of  Chilia,  ha  birds^nests,  ornatDenta} 
feathers,  tortoise-shelli  and  Tripang^  ot  sea  slug; 
The  most  singular  and  interesting  of  these  voyaged 
is  the  adventure  made  to  the  southern  coast  of  Neift 
Holland,  for  the  fishery  of  the  last  mentioned  ar*> 
tide.  Upwards  of  forty  vessels,  of  from  twelity  16 
fifty  tons,  quit  Macassar  annually  for  the  coast'  of 
New  Holland,  besides  numbers  that  go  elsewhere  ift 
iearch  of  the  same  object.  A  vessel  of  twenty  totl^^ 
maHhed  by  twenty-five  hands,  is  considered  to  hb 
successful,  if  she  have  obtained  seven  thousand 
l^unds  weight  of  T>ipang.  It  is  the  capital  of  the 
Chinese  i^esident  merchants,  which  sets  these  adteH- 
tures  on  foot,  as  they  advance  to  the  undertaker^ 
fh>iia  two  to  fbur  hundred  Spanish  doUai^Si  accord- 
ing to  the  ektent  of  their  equlptnent,  securing  t6 
themselves  the  refiisal  of  the  eatgo.  These  sketches 
tnll  suffice  to  convey  some  notion  of  the  character 
And  extent  of  this  department  of  native  commerce. 
Having  considered  the  nature  of  the  traffic  con- 
ducted by  the  Indian  islanders,  both  domestic  and 
international,  I  shall  take  a  view  of  th6  regulations 
under  which  the  commerce  with  strangers  is  con-^ 
ducted,  and  the  provision  made  for  its  arrangement. 
By  all  the  nations  from  Japan  to  Bengal,  foreign 
trade  is  rather  tolerated  than  encouraged.  If  a 
stranger  is  permitted  to  trade,  it  is  considered 
eminently  as  a  favour  conferred  upon  him,  rather 
than  as  a  benefit  to  the  society  with  whom  he  main- 
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tains  an  intercourse.  Tl^e  tribes  pf  the  Indian 
islands  entertain  some  of  those  feelings  in  common 
with  the  rest*  The  fitst  thing  to  be  done  by  a 
stranger  merchant  coming  among  them,  is  to  con- 
ciiiate  the  good  will  of  the  prince,  and  obtain  his 
permission  to  trade,  which  must  be  done  by  an  of« 
fer  of  gifts.  The  imposition  of  regular  duties  on 
trade  is  seldom  thought  of.  The  short-sighted 
judgment  of  t;he  native  prince  sees  an  apparently 
obvious  benefit  to  be  derived  from  buying  cheap 
and  selling  dear,  and  he  either  makes  a  monopoly 
of  the  traffic,  or  parts  with  the  privilege  of  trading 
to  some  favourite,  or  for  some  valuable  considera* 
tion.  A  Malay  prince  is,  therefore,  as  already 
mentioned,  in  general  the  first  and  often  the  only 
merchant jn  his  country.*  Where  a  busy  traffic 
with  the  more  enligbtened  nations  of  Asia  was  es- 
tablished, and  especially  where  Arabs  and  their  d<^ 


*  Beaulieu^  speaking  of  Achin,  describes  this  cliaracter  of 
the  commerce  with  strangers  perfectly  well :  ^'  l3ut  the  great- 
est damp  OD  the  trade  of  that  place/'  says  be«  ''  is  that  the 
king  engrosses  it  all  into  his  own  hands ;  for  what  commodi- 
ties he  buys,  he  must  have  them  under  a  market-price^  and 
what  he  sells  rises  fifty  per  cent,  above  it  ;'*  and  again  he  says 
of  the  kingi  "  He  knew  very  well  that  his  buying  pepper  at 
the  same  time  would  stifle  my  market^  and  if  any  one  had 
sold  me  pepper  he  would  certainly  have  punished  him,  under 
pretext  of  preferring  my  custom  to  his." — Harris'a  CoUecOon^ 
Vol.  I. 
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flcendtnts  obtained  the  sovereignty^  a  policy  in  a 
good  measure  more  enlarged  and  liberal  has  been 
occasionally  pursued,  and  considerable  freedom  of 
commerce  permitted.  The  consequences  have  al- 
\9ays,  as  might  be  reckoned  upon,  been  most  bene- 
ficial. Commerce  has  flourished,  and  such  states 
have  always  risen  to  comparative  opulence  and 
grandeur,  of  which  Malacca,  Bantam,  Achin,  Pa« 
lembang,  Pontianak,  and  Macassar,  are  examples. 
In  these  states  commerce  was  of  such  consequence, 
that  the  management  of  it  became  a  separate  de- 
partment of  the  administration,  and  the  officer  pre- 
aiding  over  it  under  the  Persian  name  of  Shah»^ 
bdndoTf  borrowed,  perhaps,  intermediatelyfrom  the 
Telinga,  was  the  highest  and  the  most  important 
functionary  of  the  state* 
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CHAPTER  II. 

C6MM£RC£  with  ASIATIC  NATIONS. 

'Intercourse  wlk  China, — Ik  history  ^nd  early  ckaracier.^^ 
Ckdraeter  of  foreign  commerve  toitk  the  Chinese^  and  regv^ 
UUions  undef  whi(A  it  is  tolerated* — Navigation  and  skip^ 
ping  of  the  Ohinese.'-^Nature  of  the  impbri  targoes. — 
Amount  qf  shipping  aHpioyed. — Trade  betv^M  the  Indian 
islandefs  and  the  Hindu- Chinese  nations, — Trade  qf  the 
Archipelago  with  the  country  of  the  Hindus. -^ProbaUc 
history  cf  the  first  intercaune  between  them. — Preeeni  ftate. 
of  the  iradc-^lmporls  andexports.^^Trade  between  the  In-^ 
dian  islands  and  Arabia,^-^Its  history  andcharatlet'-^Ara'^ 
bian  navigation,^^Ejcports  and  imports* 

A  COMMERCIAL  intercourse  has,  from  very  remote 
times,  subsisted  between  the  Archipelago  and  all 
the  great  maritime  nations  of  Asia.  I  shall,  in  the 
present  chapter,  furnish  a  sketch  of  the  history  and 
circumstances  of  this  connection,  beginning  with 
that  of  the  Chinese,  and  successively  rendeiing  an 
account  of— *tbat  with  the  Hindu-Chinese  nations^ 
— ^the  nations  of  Hindustan^ — and  the  Arabs  and 
Fer8ian,~*as,  in  other  parts  of  the  worlds  we  find 
that  it  is  the  more  opulent  and  civilized  that  have 
always  visited  the  country  of  those  that  are  less  so. 
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All  the  rtmiigersi  therefore^  who,  in  any  i^,  haft 
held  s  eommercial  connection  with  the  Indian  ishmd^ 
era,  ha^e  inTariablj  yisited  them  }  while  the  spirit 
of  adventure,  or  the  ambition  of  wealth  and  famey 
has  never  carried  the  inhabitants  of  the  Archipelago 
beyond  the  waters  which  wash  their  native  islaiids* 
The  most  extensive,  intimate,  and  probably  the 
most  andentt  of  the  foreign  commercial  relations  of 
the  Indian  idands^  is  that  with  China.     A  de^ 
mand  for  the  most  peculiar  of  the  products  Of  th« 
Indian  islands  may  be  said  to  be  now  interwoven 
vnth  the  unchangeable  habits,  manners,  and  even 
religious  ceremonies,  of  the  singular  population  of 
that  emprei    From  this  fact  alone,  which  is  of 
more  value  than  the  imperfect  records  of  either  the 
Chinese  or  the  Indian  islanders,  we  may  safely  in* 
fer,  that  a  commercial  intercourse  has  subsisted  for 
many  ^s  between  them.    We  must  guard  our* 
selves,  however,  against  imagining  that,  in  eairly 
times,  it  was  a  busy  or  an  active  intercourse,  liter* 
is  unquestionable  proof,  indeed,  of  the  contrary.  At 
present,  since  the  road  has  been  shewn  to  them 
by  Europeans,  and  parts  of  the  country,  rendered 
by  their  protection  a  safe  residence,  the  Chinese 
have  displayed  a  strong  tendency  to  settle  and  colo- 
nize.   Before  this  period,  they  had  certwily  shewn 
nowhere  a  disposition  to  settle,  as  is   sufficiently 
demonstrated  by  a  total  d)sence,  not  only  of  Aich 
coionization,  but  by  that  of  any  tefttige  of  the  Iftn- 
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guage,  habits,  or  manners  of  such  a  colony.  For« 
mesa,  as  I  hare  noticed  in  another  place,  an  island 
within  t^enly  leagues  of  the  coast  of  the  most  com- 
mercial  [Hroyince  of  the  empirci  was,  by  the  confes- 
sion of  the  Chinese,  only  discovered  by  them,  and 
that  too  by  accident,  as  late  as  the  year  1430,  and  was 
not  occupied  until  931  years  thereafter,  when  the 
genius  of  European  manners  and  institutions  had 
rendered  it  a  comfortable  and  safe  abode.  In  the 
same  way  the  Philippines,  neglected  by  them  in  all 
previous  periods  of  their  own  history,  were  coveted 
when  the  Spaniards  had  established  some  degree  of 
tranquillity  within  them,  and' rendered  them  a  safe 
asylum  for  this  timid  and  unenterprising  race.  The 
Chinese  population  of  Java  was  established  under 
the  very  same  circumstances.  Few  or  none  had 
the^  courage  to  settle  under  the  turbulent  govern- 
ment of  the  natives,  but  the  Dutch  had  been 
scarcely  established  when  there  was  aYi  inundation 
of  Chinese  settlers,  and,  in  little  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, their  masters  considered  it  necessary  to  mas- 
sacre them  by  thousands  to  lessen  their  redundan- 
cy. TTie  political  institutions  of  the  Chinese  arjB 
remarkable  among  those  of  Asiatic  people,  for  the 
uncommon  share  of  tranquillity  they  are  found,  by 
experience,  capable  of  maintaining,  and  for  the  secu- 
rity they  thus  afford  to  life  and  property.  This, 
in  a  fertile  country,  and  favourable  situation,  has 
hfi^  qpite  adequate  to  produce  an  immense  popu- 
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hfcion,  and  the  pressure  of  population  agiinst  tlte 
means  of  subsistence  has,  by  necessity,  begot  a  pat 
tient  and  systematic  industry  unknown  to  olh^ 
Asiatic  nations.  This  industry,  however,  vre  find» 
is  constantly  directed  to*  objects  of  mere  neoessity^ 
or  of  the  gratification. of  the  senses,  and  nevevas^ 
sumes  a  character  of  intellectual  enterprise.  There 
is  nothing,  indeed,  in  the  character  of  the  Chineso 
that  would  lead  us  to  believe  them  capable  of  bold 
and  perilous  adventure,  and  I  must,  for  this  rea* 
son,  and  others  to  be  now  mentioned,  utterly  dis* 
credit  their  distant  voyages  beyond  the  Indian 
islands,  to  Malabar,  or  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  on^ 
ly  authentic  record  of  a  distant  voyage  made  by 
them,  is  that  in  which  the  celebrated  Venetian 
Marco  Polo  was  engaged*  The  circumstances  of 
it,  which  are  very  remarkable,  deserve  a  partieulair 
examination,  as  they  throw  much  light  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  our  inquiry.  The  Tartar  sovereign  of 
Persia  sent  ambassadors  to  his  relation  Kubldif  t^e 
Tartar  emperor  of  China,  for  a  wife.  A  young 
lady  of  the  royal  family  was  conceded,  to  him,  and 
she  and  her  retinue  attempted  to  proceed  to  Peiv 
sia  by  land,  but,  from  the  wars  among  the  princes 
of  Tartary,  found  this  impracticable.  The  Polo 
family  were  now  at  the  Chinese  court,  and  Marco 
had  just  returned  from  a  voyage  among  the  Indian 
islands,  which  the  Persian  ambassadors  hearing-  of, 
proposed  to  return  to  their  native  country  by  sea. 
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wt&  the  pnMpoet  of  Iiating^ tlie  £ui:apea9M>ss  thnr 
pilotf.  I  slttU  state  the  oirciimataiiee  k  the  lui* 
guft^e  of  tka  editor  of  the  trafcb :  ^^  About  the 
IWM  of  their  (the  wibiisfiidon)  reappeeraoee^  Mer* 
m  Bdlo  happened  to  arriYe  fnom  a  voyage  he  had 
asiadf^  frith  a  few  vessela  under  hia  orders»  to  aome 
porta  of  the  Bart  Iiidies»  ^  and  reported  to  Ike 
grand  Khm  tha  inteUigenee  he  brought  raapeetng 
the  cooutriM  he  had  Tisited,  vdth  the  ctveumstau' 
oai  of  his  own  navigation,  which  he  aid  waa  per- 
fcinned  in  these  seas  with  the  utaaost  sa&ty.  This 
htUx  observation  having  reached  the  ears  of  the 
dieee  ambassadors^  who  weve  extremely  anxious 
^Q  return  to  their  own  osuatry^  from  whence 
they  had  new  been  ahaent  three  yean^  piesenlly 
sought  a  oonference  with  our  Venetcana^  whom 
ihey  found  equally  desirous  of  Kvisiliag  th^ 
home )  and  it  was.  settled  between  then,  that  the 
ibrBifr»  aeeompanied  by  their  young  queen;  should 
obtain  an  audience  of  the  grand  JTAm,  and  oepie- 
tent  to  him  with  what  eonvenience  and  seenrity 
they  might  ei&ct  their  relufn  hy  sea»  ta  the  domi- 
nions of  their  master ;  iriiilst  the  voyage  would  be 
attended  with  less  expeuce  than  the  jowney  by 
land,  and  be  pesfermed  in  a  diorter  time^  aooord- 
iog  to  the  experience  of  Maieo  Folo»  whohed  hrte- 

•  To  flome  of  the  ladka  ialmdf ,  ia  tfa*  opiaioii  of  ICr 
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If  M0le4  io  Ibofii  iwrU.     Sboiil^  }m  qMQKI^y  Vl«^ 
fline  to  give  bis  qonien^  tp  thiir  t4of\mg  ^^^ 
i9o4^  of  eonveyMiq^,  they  wei«  thfu  0  prgQ  buR 
lAfuSfeF  tb«  tkffeeJgarapewB^  4s  bdng  peraoas  «9fA 
ikill^  19  tbe  pi^Uq^  of  ««v%^t)an,  tp  «ef«inpw»]F 
ibflW  «&4U  they  Bkmii  waeh  th?  t^wilwy  of  kwg 
ArghuA."  *    Th^  emperor  ^w  his  ^xmsfi^t  to  th4 
•M-T^mge ;  4M4,  m  llK^l'i  the  embsBsy,  with  tJb* 
£i}ropems  acconiMmyiAg  it»  sm1«4  from  the  Pei/iQ 
IP  a  lleet  ^f  fourteen  JmkSt,  provisioned  for  tWQ 
ypan*     They  took  tbr^e  vwmtbs  to  reaph  S^- 
jxiatwh  n  voyage  that  a  Chinese  juiik  would  now 
imkft  ill  prphtibly  oiie^fimrtb  qf  the  tiine>  wd  na 
Um  tban  eightew  moQthi  Viore  to  re^ch  Onnua^ 
or  whate?^  Qtber  part  of  the  Feisiaft  territory 
th^y  first  qvide*    The  Mowing  oonimentary  on 
these  ^euraatanGes  naturally  oocura  Wb^n  Marco 
fdlo  tidd  tbe  Chinese  court  of  the  facility  of 
Mvig^itjng  the  Indian  seas^  from  his  own  expe- 
n^^^f  it  was  received  as  new^.    It  is  hig^y  int- 
probablCy  therefore,*  that  the  voyage  could  huve 
been  fiuailiar  to  the  Chinese ;  an  this  ocoaaionii  it 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  undertaken  for  the  farst 
time,  and  only  on  the  preset  of  having  the  £a- 
rqpeana  aa  pilots*  An  imperial  fleet,  which  we  must 
naturally  suppose  equipped  in  the  best  manner, 
took  two  years  to  reach  the  port  of  its  destination  ; 

*  Mar8den*8  excellent  translation  of  Marco  Polo,  p.  28. 
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it  would  naturally  take  two  yean  to  coote  back.   A 
cotnmereial  voyage,  the  returns  of  which  could  not 
be  made  in  less  than  four  years,  could  hardly  becon- 
ducted  by  any  people,  and  especially  by  a  people 
who  borrow  money  at  an  exorbitant  interest.     It 
cannot  well  be  argued  that  the  trade  might  have 
been  conducted,  and  yet  the  Tartar  sovereign  and 
his  court  be  ignorant  of  it,  for  the  family  oijengez 
Khan  had  at  this  time  been  in  complete  possession 
of  China  and  its  coasts  for  a  number  of  years. 
Kuhlai  personally  was  remarkable  for  his  desire  to 
render  himself  acquainted  with  foreign  countrtea  ^ 
and^  before  the  period  in  question,  had  sent  an  un«- 
successful  expedition  of  four  thousand  vessds,  and 
240,000  men,  against  Japan.*     Had  the  Chinese 
been  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  coasts  of  Hin* 
dustan,  surely  the  Portuguese,  long  anxious  to  gaim 
admittance  to  China,  must  have  met  with  them  ; 
and  from  their  wealth,  which  they  would  not  have 
wanted  a  pretext  to  plunder,  compared  to  that  of 
the  traders  of  India,  could  not  have  failed  to  have 
mentioned  so  remarkable  a  circumstance.     Their 
not  having  done  so  on^iny  occasion,  nearly  amounts 
to  a  direct  proof  that,  when  they  arrived  in  India, 
no  direct  intercourse  existed  between  China  and 
Hindustan. 

I  am  strongly  tempted  even  to  suspect  that  the 
Arabs,  who  traded  direct  from  their  own  country 

♦  Kcmpfer'tf  HUtortf  of  Japan. 
6 
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to  tbe  Indian  idands  and  China,  as  early  as  the 
ninth  century  at  leasts  were  the  first  to  instruct  the 
.Chinese  perhaps  even  in  the  route  to  the  Indian 
islands,  as  the  Europeans  in  kter  times  shewed 
them  the  way  to,  or  at  least  the  advantages  of,  For- 
mosa and  the  Philippines.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  fleet  in  which  Marco  Polo  sailed  had  Arabian 
pilots,  even  from  its  first  setting  out,  and  highly 
probable  that  such  were  obtained  for  the  more  dis- 
tant part  of  the  voyage,  tliat  is,  from  Sumatra  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  where  the  traveller  himself  says  Arabs 
were  settled^  and  carrying  on  a  commerce  with  their 
native  country.*  Etymology  comes  in  some  degree 
to  our  assistance  on  this  point.  It  is  not  by  a 
Chinese  name  but  an  Arabian,  or  at  least  a  Per- 
sian one.  Chin,  that  the  maritime  part  of  the  Chi- 
nese empire  is  known  to  the  Indian  islanders.  It 
is  a  legitimate  conclusion  from  this, — ^that  whether 
the  people  of  the  west  made  the  Indian  islands 

I  !■    ■  ■  ■  •<m I  I  ■         II  I  I     «    ■!  !■■  I  f    " 

*  Mr  Marsden  supposes  the  existence^  in  the  fleets  of 
these  pilots^  without  drawing  the  same  infereoce  from  it  that 
1  have  dooe. ''  It  should  be  observed/'  says  he^ "  that  the  Per*' 
lak  of  tbe  Malays  is  pronounced  Ferlak  by  the  Arabs^  who 
have  not  the  sound  of  P  -in  their  language ;  and^  amongst 
the  pilots  of  the  fleet,  it  is  probable  there  were  many  of  tliat 
nation  who  were  accustomed  to  trade  to  China  from  the 
Galf  of  Persia  and  Muskat." — Marsden's  Marco  Polo,  p. 
601. 

YOh.  lU.  L 
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first  kn^wn  to  the  Chinese  or  not,  it  Ibdks  as  if  they 
made  the  Chinese  known  to  the  Indian  idander% 
Which,  in  a  t>ractical  view,  amounts  to  the  isame 
thing.  It  is  pretended  that  the  Chined  were  ac-* 
quainted  with  the  ihariner's  compass,  and  it  is 
hence  argued  ihat'they  nnist  have  been  great  iia« 
vigatoi's,  and  made  distant  voyages.  It  might  ts 
well  l>e' insisted  upon,  that,  becadse  they  were  ac* 
quainted  with  an  imperfect  kind  of  printing,  they 
must' necessarily' have  made  the  same  use  of  this 
taoble  invention  that  the  European  nations  imve 
i^one.  ^  If  they  Were  acquainted  with  the  compass^ 
and  turned  th6u- knowledge  of  the -polarity  of  ilie 
itaagnetic  lieeAe  to  any  useful  purpose,  the  AhAs 
i^ho  lived  imong  them,  converted  many  of  them  to 
their  rcii^bn,4bd.  for  centuries  carried  on  'a'bu^ 
thide  with  thbfh,  could' taot,  by  any  possibility,  be 
jfgnoraAt  6f '  so  *gi-clat  a  discoVery.  These  Andis, 
af^r  hetweeti'at'  l^ast  six  and  seven  hundred  years 
intercourse  widi  the  Chinese,  were  sttH,  as  is  well 
Icnowii,  unacquainted  with  the  compass  when  Vasoo 
di  Gama  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  yet 
immediately  afbr  borrowed  it  from  the  Europeans. 
It' is  probable  that  the  Chinese,  as  well  as  the 
Arabs,  made  a  coasting  voyage  to  the  Indian 
islands }  and  that  the  shorter  and  safe  voyage 
which  they  now  pursue  they  have  both  been  in- 
structed in  by  Europeans.  This  circumstance  is 
strongly  corroborated  by  a  well-known  fact,  which 
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is  strikingly  illuftntiye  of  the .  cl^sact^r  jof  t^ 
people,  and  of  which  thope  aoquainted  with  Xj^e 
trade  of  the  junks  are  wdl  aware,  tl^at.ahxiost  evei^ 
one  of  them  has  a  pjiot,  a  natiYe  Fortuguepe,  or 
^therindradual  of  the  S^iopow  race  apcL.^du^ 
!  tion,  ^o;h98' Jbhe  entire  diupction  of  ^q  i^^yigp^op. 
dL  remember  haiving  ejuee-  seei>,  in,  l^l^b  ^^kSB^ 
ijonkmrnYQ  from  the  poirt  xrf  Anipy,f*t  Sftuja^fjpg^^n 
Java,. in  the  abort  period  of.thivtf^^flfLy^.yfi^^r 
fthe^oonduct  of  an  Americiem  pilot,  ^^^^^J  9^' 
tailed.  ^Macoo  Fo Ws  fleet  took  thf ee  moJB^h^ .  to 
perform  a  iu>7age  afiJieaijy  the  flame.l$ng(h}((^> 
in  abort, .  actually  pegeformed  a  coasting  vqyage, 
•  having  toQched^  as  far  aa  mii.be  ascfUTl^p^e^sii fit 
,  Hainan^  Kambqja,  Cban^ay .  Kondutg^  ^^4^f 
and  JSomatra,  piro\dng,  p^.  aU.  dp^U,  J^b^t^b^.^d 
not  .sail  by  the.  compass.  vHe  even  ad4s  himself  a 
remark  that  proTeait  could  bot  havo  bef  n  tliis  j^rfc- 
tice  in :  his .  time,  i  Intending;  to  conyey-  pt^e^  op- 
tion of  thnsQ  eountriea  of  the  Indian  i^l^nds.  ^j^g^^st 
freqnentedi  by  the  Chinese  .jutiksi  he  siippc^a^ri^e 
vhole  to^  be;  one  iahmd ;  and,  as  the  Aini^^ij^cipt 
this  day,,gaTd  the  name  of  Jot^a^the  most  r^tawj^f 
and  the  <mly  one  which  iiad  probably  r^nqb^d  l|^m, 
.to  this  country,  of  whiqh  he  says,  **  That  the  Gra^d 
JOait.ha8.not  brought  the  island  imdersubje^iGnjto 
him^mast  be  attributed  to  the  kngth  of  thffvoj^ge, 
and  the  dangers  of  th^  navi^tisn/' .  From  the  port 
of  Canton  to  the  centre  of  the  Arc|iipelago,  thia 
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voyage,  described  as  so  distant  and  so  dangerous,  is 
now  performed  by  a  Chinese  junk,  navigating  by 
the  compass^  in  Jifleen  days. 

It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  voyage  made  by  the  fleet  which  the 

'  Emperor  Kublai  sent  for  the  conquest  of  Borneo  or 
Java^  prove  the  very  same  thing.  It  sailed  from 
one  of  the  very  ports  of  Fo-kien  from  which  the 
junks  sail  at  this  day,  and  took  sixty*eight  days  to 

'  reach  its  destination,  making,  like  Marco  Polo  aod 
his  fleet,  a  coasting  voyage  of  it,  sailing  along  the 

'  scores  of  Tonquin  and  Cochin  China.  * 

In  the  native  annals  of  the  Indian  islanders,  the 
first  distinct  mention  made  of  the  Chinese  is  a  no- 
tice that  they  came  to  trade  in  cloves  at  Temali^ 
poe  of  the  spice  islands,  in  the  reign  of  Mirhum, 
king  of  that  island,  whose  reign  commenced  in 
1465.  The  wife  of  the  last  monarch  of  the  Budd- 
lust  religion  in  Java  is,  in  the  annals  of  that  island, 
expressly  stated  to  have  been  a  Chinese.  That  mo- 
narch lost  his  kingdom  and  his  life  in  1478,  so  that 
these  two  transactions  accord  very  nearly  in  date. 
From  the  Javanese  annals  of  the  same  period,  we 
gkan  that  there  was  some  intercourse  between  Java 
and  Champa  and  Kamboja,  in  the  route  from  China 
by  the  coasting  voyage.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  Arabs  are  expressly  mentioned  as  having 
-^■-  - ._  ■■  —   ■_  — .  __  ■  .      ^^^      ^^    _    _    -1 

t  HUtoire  des  Hum,  Liv.  16,  p.  186. 
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been  concerned  in  the  transaction  in  which  this 
last  intercourse  is  alluded  to.  Independent,  in* 
deed,  of  European  or  Arabian  testimony,  we  have 
the  express  authority  of  native  records  for  the  fitct 
of  an  intercourse  existing  with  the  Arabs  in  Ter- 
na/i^  near  a  century  and  a  half,  and  with  the  Ja« 
vanese  for  a  still  longer  period,  before  any  notice 
whateyer  is  taken  of  the  Chinese. 

By  the  Chinese  accounts^  their  intercourse  with 
the  Indian  islands  is  stated  to  have  been  very  early^ 
The  P.  Amirot  and  De  Guignes  the  elder, 
mention,  oh  the  authority  of  Chinese  annids,  g 
country  of  the  Indian  islands  which  they  term  JTosm^ 
oud.  This  is  supposed  by  commentators  to  have 
been  Borneo  or  Java  ;  but  it  is  more  consonant  to 
{be  ignorance  and  imperfection  of  the  intercourse 
of  the  Chinese  to  imagine  that  it  affiles  generrtlljf 
to  all  the  countries  of  the  Archipelago  ratlter  tftan 
to  any  one  in  particular.  Han  Tokoj  a  most  acute 
and  intelligent  Chinese  of  Surabaia,  in  Java,  weS 
versed  in  the  literature  of  China,  and  familiar  with 
the  Malay  language  and  the  customs  of  Java,  sup«> 
plied  me  with  some  account  of  the  country  alluded 
to  by  Axhiot  and  De  Guignes,  from  a  Chinese 
work  printed  at  Pekin  in  the  reign  of  Kanhk 
The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  narrative  it 
gives.  The  country,  it  states,  was  formerly  called 
Ch^-po,  i)ut  now  Jao-wa.  This  country  became 
firfft  kppwn  to  the  Chinese  in  the  reign  of  an  ISm^ 
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IfetDr  ciU^d  LaO'GiUjfong^  of  the  dynasty  calkd 
S^gf  whom  I  ptesume  to  be  Kao-Uou-XHm-ti^  the 
first  prince-  of  the  dynasty  Song,  whose  reign>  ac^ 
cording  to  Du  Halde^  commeneed  in  the  year  df 
Christ  420,  and  who  was  a  prince  possessed  of 
^eat  qualities.  At  two  other  and  distant  periods, 
^  kings  of  Chapo,  or  Koua-oua^  or  Jao-Wd^  are 
described  as  sending  missions  of  homage,  as  all  mis- 
siobs  from  foreign  princes  are  construed  by  the 
Ignorance  and  vanity  of  the  Chinese  to  be^  to 
China.  In  the  reign  of  the  first  Tartar  sovereign 
of  China,  the  celebrated  Kublaif  and  in  the  thir- 
teenth year  of  his  reign,  an  attempt  is  stated  to 
have  been  made  against  Jao-^wa^  which  failed,  ow- 
ing to  the  great  numbers  of  the  people  of  the 
country.  The  thirteenth  year  of  the  r^ga  of 
Kublai  c(»Tefiponds  with  the  year  1292.  The 
Chinese  accounts,  as  we  come  down^  beoome  more 
eircumstantial,  and  seem  to  be  more  identified  with 
tlheparticular  hiistory  of  the  island  of  Java.  In  the 
fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ching  Tsu^  better  known 
by  the  name  of  Ycng^Lo^  of  die  dynasty  of  Meng^ 
like  king  of  the  western  portion  of  ihe  hhnd  is 
described  as  having  conquered  the  king  of  the  east- 
ern portion.  The  former  is  called,  in  the  Chinese 
work,  To-'wa'pan.  This^  fact,  if  it  really  refer  to 
Java,  as  has  been  supposed,  seems  to  coineide  with 
an  important  fact  in  the  history  of  that  islaitdv  tile 
foniiditdon  of  MqfopafUt,  by  a  reAigee  fri>m  tbe 
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western  kingdom  of  P^qfaran.  It  would  corre* 
spoiid  with  the  year  1324  of  Javwese  time*  In 
the  sixti^nfli  year  of  the  same  reign,  the  king  of 
Jap'Wa  is  described  as  sepdf ng  a  mission  to  China, 
with  a  gUl  of  a  white  parrot  or  cockatoo !  I  men« 
tipn  this  hut  circumstance  only  bepause  the  name  of 
the  king,  which  is  remarkable,  if  the  interpreta* 
tion  be  any  thing  more  than  fanciful,  bears  a  close 
resen^lance,  ipdeed  almo^  an  identity,  with  the 
nam^  or  titles  of  ancient  Javanese  sovereigi^. 
It  is  Yifffg-m^se-M,*  which  m^ians  **  the  nij^ty 

*  The  artipulatioQ  or  pronunciation  of  the  Chinese  is  so 
imperfect^  and  so  utterly  unlike  that  of  all  the  rest  of  man- 
kind^ that  it  is  only  by  mere  accident  that  they  ever  pro- 
npuDce  a  foreign  word  rightly.  Independent,  therefore,  of 
their  Ignorance,  their  selfishness^  tjheir  want  of  feeling  and 
imagination,  and  their  gross  and  exclusive  devotion  to  objects 
of  mere  sensual  gratification,  their  descriptions  of  foreign 
countries  and  manners  must  be  altogether  unintelligible  to 
strangers.  I  shall  quote,  as  examples  of  their  perversion  of 
foreign  names,  a  few  of  the  names  of  places  as  they  were  . 
written  down  for  me  by  a  Creole  Chinese  of  Java.  The 
Chinese  born  and  birought  up  in  the  Archipelago,  it  ought 
to  be  noticed,  have  none  of  the  imperfections  in  pronuncia- 
tion of  their  progenitors.  T^al  they  make  T&k-kat — Cheri- 
bon — Cha-li-bun-— Brftb&,  Golo-bat — K&ndal,  Gan-tra — 
Japara,  Ji«pla-la — G&rsik,  KSt-lik-sik — Blambangan,  Gwa* 
lam-bang — •Sum&n&p,  Syang-kin-lap— -Borneo,  correctly 
Bumai,  Bun-lai— « Palembang — Ku-kang — Banda^-Bal.lan 
«— Samarang,  Sam-pa-lan-~Temati,  Ean-na-ti — Macassar, 
Bangkasat.  It  sometimes,  however,  happens  that  the  name 
consists  of  such  sounds  as  arc  familiar  to  the  organs  of 
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or  powerftil.**    The   description   of  the  people 
and  their  manners'  is  done  in  many  respects  With 
graphic  accuracy,  and  accords  faithfuUy  with  the 
character  of  the  Indian  islanders.     The  men,  for 
example,  •  always  wear  a  short  weapon  of  exqui- 
site workmanship  (the  Ari*)— they  never'  inflict 
corporal  punishment~-the  punishment  of  death  is 
very  frequent— execution  is  performed  by  stabbing 
—the  people  are  of  a  resentful  disposition— 4n 
their  marriage  ceremonies,  the  man  goes  to  the 
woman's  bouse,  not  the  woman  to  the  man'&«— in 
the  disposal  of  the  dead,  some  are  thrown  into  the 
water,  some  burnt,  and  some  buried.   The  account . 
given  of  the  exports  of  the  country,  though. som^ 
^  the  articles  appear  whimsical,  are  exactly  those 
of  the  Indian  islands,  as  gold,  pearls,  rhinoceros' 
horns,  elephants'  teeth,  tortoise-shell,  betel-nut, 
black  pepper,  suppan  and  agila  wood,  paroquets, 
green  pigeons,  doves  of  various  l^ues,  &:c.     The 
only  two  articles  not  easily  accounted  for  are  silver 
and  cotton,  unless  these  were  brouglrt  to  the  em- 
poria    frequented   by  the  Chinese,  through   the 
Hindus,  and  Arabs  coming  to  the  same  places, 
and  exchanging  them  for  .spices,  &c. 

the  Chmese,  and  then  it  is  of  course  pronounced  accurate- 
ly or  nearly  so ;  thus  Ambun^  or  Amboyna^  is  An-bun, — 
6ali  is  Bali — Ma-la- ka,  Mo-la-ka — Bantam,  properly  Bant&n^ 
Ban-tan.  If  a  place  have  two  names,  they  will  gladly  adopt 
the  easiest,  though  the  least  known ;  thus,  for  Batavja,  or 
Jdcatra,  they  say  Ka-Ia-pa,  and  for  Pasuruhan,  Gam-bong. 
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I  liave  entered  the  more  fully  into  this  disquiti« 
tion,  because  it  concerns  a  pdnt  of  history  of  much 
interest,  and  tends  to  make  us  better  acquainted 
^kh  the  real  commercial  character  of  all  the  pai^ 
ties  concerned  in  it; 

The  Chinese  pretend  to  despise  foreign  trade ; 
they  are,  indeed,  a  jealous  an<I  unsocial  people,  and 
•re  far  from  hiiviiig  arrived  at  that  point  of  cinii* 
%atfon  when  men  are  prompted,  by  their  passion  for 
gain,  to  get  rid  of  some  bhare  of  their  antipathy  to 
strangers,  and  to  perceive  the  ben^ts  of  a  foreign 
intercourse,  llieir  extensive  eippire  extends  over 
80  many  climes,  containing  necessairily  such  va- 
rious productions,  easily  distributed  throughout  by 
an  extensive  internal  navigation,  that  they  stand  w^ 
parently  in  little  need  of  foreign  commerce.  Other 
causes  contribute.  The  sea-coast  of  China  is  small 
in  proportion  to  the  area  of  the  country,  and  to  the 
population  ;  it  is  dangerous  to  navigate  ;  the  Chi* 
bese  are  timid  and  unskilful  navigators,  and,  final* 
ly,  they  have  no  rich  neighbours  that  are  willing 
or  anxious  for  a  free  mtercourse  with  them. 

The  government  of  China  expresses,  therefore, 
an  avowed  hostility  to  foreign  commerce,  and  to- 
lerates it  rather  than  protects  it.  The  trade  of  all 
others  that  they  are  least  jealous  of,  is  that  of  the 
Indian  islands.  It  brings  them  productions  on 
which  they  put  a  real  value,  and  the  weakness  of 
those  with  whom  it  k  carried  on  disarms  them  of 
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all  polilieal  jealousy^  Whatever  he  die  fereigti 
trade  oouducted  by  the  sulgecta  of  Chisa^  the  ia« 
yariable  pnaotioe  of  the  govevBia^Qt  13  to  place  it 
in  the  haoids  of  a  few  mdi?id|ial6«  who  bisconie  an- 
swerable that  it  shall  be  condujstod  under  all  the 
i^tridioBaAQd^eo&ditioBsreqjMuredbylaw.  One  or 
all  of  these  m^wrHy  nmrohanfs^  as  they  have  he^i 
eaUad»  u1110A.be  amenable  for  every  cdup  thaA  anivra 
at».  or  satis  firom  Chioa,  birth  in  as  ^  as  regards 
tiie  regulaljoas  of  trade  a^a^tb^  cooduot  of  the  crew* 
H^lifiae' persons  pay  a  premittm  to  the  goyenupent 
for  th^  privilege  tbey  Bijoy*  and  i^mbw^ae  them- 
sakes  by  lajjri^g  the  trade  open»  and  exacting  from 
tbs  adiventurers  a  eertaii^  per  centage  om  the  in- 
veatvients.  At  the  port  of  Amoy,  or  £m-ui,  in 
the  pvovinoe  of  Fo-ikien,  the  principal  b^  of  thia 
eomm%rQ&9  the  security  merchants  are  three  in 
Banber,  and  .exact  from  the  adirentmrers  a  dutjy 
of  six  per  cent*  on'esports^  and  five  on  imports* 
It,  is  evident  that  the  principles^  on  which  this  trade 
are  conducted  are  as  completely  different  ftom 
those  of  our  joint  stock  company  monopolies  as  cau 
vdl  be  imagined,  though  they  have  ahsujrdly  enough 
been  comparedf  The  Chineae  security  merchants  do 
not  trade  on  a  joint  stock  among  themselves,  and 
they  leave  the  trade  nearly  free  to  competition. 

There  is  no  subject  of  legislation  on  which,  in 
semi-baibaroiis.  times,  so  many  grcws  errors,  the  re* 
suit  of  ioqfisftiiwnt  /int^foience;  and  ovev^-^ovem** 
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ing,  are  oanunitted  as  in  that  of  foreign  conmieice. 
China  afibrdsexomples  of  t^is  as  well  bs  inodem£u*> ' 
rope>  and  it  is  singular  enough  to  remaiic^  how  much 
alSke  are  the  errors  committed  by  the  legisiators  of  < 
both.    For  l3le  leonduet  of  foreign  eommefce^  each 
has  ltd  monopoly)  and  in  China,  we  discover  all 
the  errors  and  absurditiei  of  the  mercantile  sya» 
tem  of  political  economy,  the  ridicule  of  the  poe* 
sent  generstiiMi)  though  the*  boast  of  omr  predeeea-  > 
8<M«t    The  Chinese,  indeed,  carry  the  principle  of 
the  mercantile  system  to- an  extveme,  which  wonld 
have  excited  the  admiration  or  envy,  of  the  Buropean 
pditicians  of  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.    Aa  > 
our  polkidans  did,   they  believe   that  maiey  is 
wealth ;  they  are  peculiarly  prepossessed  in  fiwonr 
of  that  6>mga  trader  whidi  appears  to  bring  in  the  • 
largest  share  of  it ;  and  they  prohibit  its  exporta* 
tion.    They  prohibit  also  the  exportation  of  ail 
articles  of  a  daraUe  nature,  many  articles  of  great 
yahie  m  use,  and  some  bo  which  the  absurd  nation* 
aMty  of  the  people  attach  a;  factitiMs  value*     The 
following  may  be  enumerated  in  their  list  of  ex- 
clusion: The  preeious  metals,  wrought  and  uu* 
wrou^t  ;    the  useful  Qietals,  wrought  and  vn^ 
wrought,  especially  in  the  fbrm  of  domestic  uten« 
sHs^  com  of  all  kinds,  raw  silk^  and  Chinese  books. 
The  importation,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials of  food  in  any  form,  and  of  drugs,  with  the 
^useption  of  dioae  that  are  istoxioating,  are  either 
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hgal  w  poptlar.  NotwithstandiBg  these  vestchr 
tioiis,  it  is  by  DO  meaiu  to  be  supposed  tlu^t  the 
prohibited  articles  are  not  tripled  in.  By  /orce  of 
eoiruptioBi  aU-poweiful  in  China,  thejsrticiesdeem^ 
cd  by  }ttw  contrBband  are  freely  impovted  and  f  jc- 
ported*  and  a  thorough  under^Un^i^g  to  evade  the 
law  exists  between,  the  magistrate  and  th^e  iper- 
ehant.  The  only  bad  effect,  therefore,  of  this  clan-^ 
destine  system  is,  that,  the  bribery  lyiiieh  is  indis- 
pensable, enhances  the  price  of  (he  goods,  and,  on 
that  aocount,  restricts  the  consuuiptiov* 

Almost  all  the  foreign  trade  of  China  i^  con- 
dnoted  from  the  two  maritime  provinces  of  Quan* 
tang  andJbVkien..  It  is  from  the  latter  that  the 
greater  portion  of  the,  Chinese  trade  with  the  In- 
dian islands  is  carried  cm.  The  most  numei:oHs» 
the  largest,  and  the  richest  junks^  sail  from  this 
province,  which,  although  one  of  the  smallest  of 
the  empire,  is  remarkable  for  the  enterpi*ise  of  its 
inliabitaiits,  the  excellence  of  its  searports>  as  well  a# 
the  production  of  almost  all  the  black  tea  which  is 
exported  to  foreign  countries.  The  principal  port  of 
£X.portatioa  is  Hiamen^  which  we  name  Amoy,  or^ 
more  correctly,  Em-uiy  froin  tlie  name  .of  the  islandU 
which  forms  its  capacious  and  excellent  haibour. 

The  character  of.  the  commerce  conducted  be- 
tfreen  the  Indian  islands  and  China  will  not 
be  intelligible  without  some  description  of  the 
shipping  and  navigation  in  which  it  v  condyu:^:^ 
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Tke  istate  of  the  arts  o(  sbip-buitding  ami  natK 
gatioa  among  nations  affiH'd  us  at  once  an  easy  and 
certain  criterion  to  judge  of  their  oomparathre  civi« 
lization  and  barbarism*   This  applies  as  well  to  the 
nations  of  Asia  among  themselves,  as  to  those  of 
Europe  among  each  other.    Hie  vessels  wad  ships 
of  the  Chinese  are,  notwithstanding  their  imperfee^ 
Hon,  greatly  superior  in  CQnstruft]o&,  size,  and 
utility,  to  those  of  all  other  Asiatic  people,  who 
have  not  had  the  assistance  of  Enropeans,  or  their 
example*     The  common  Chinese  name  for  these 
vessels,  which  perfbnn  foreign  voyages,  is  Tcheou. 
The  Portuguese  call  them  Sonur^  the  Indian  island** 
ers  Wanglcang^  and  we  name  them  Junks^  a  cm* 
niption  of  the  word  Jung^  meaning  a  large  vetsel, 
in  contradistinction  to  boats  or  canoes,  in  several 
of  the  langitages  of  the  western  portion  of  the  Ar* 
chipelago.    Almost  all  the  junks  employed  in  the 
commerce  between  the  Indian  islands  and  China  are 
built  at  Bangkok^  on  the  great  river  of  Siam,  and 
liie  capital  of  that  kingdom.     This  is  cliosen  hv  its 
convenience,  and  the  extraordinary  cheapness*  and 
abundance  of  fine  timber,  especially  teak,  which  it 
affords.    The  parts  of  the  vessel  under  water  are 
constructed  of  ordinary  timber,  but  the  npper  works 
of  teak.     Iron  bolts  are  used  in  fixing  the  frame 
and  planking.    The  seams  arc  very  neatly  cautked» 
with  an  oakum  made  from  the  bamboo,  and  the 
bottom  is  payed  with  the  sort  <^  rosin  wliich  tke 
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Malays  call  D&mor^  and  mih  ^^idtiiiBe.      Tke 
.bow  is  flat,  like  the  stern,  but  much  smsiler,  har- 
•iog  no  kedi,  or  tutwMer^    The  stem  bas^an  im- 
loeQfie  ohaHiiel,!  or  chanibeF,  in  winch  the  rudder 
leoebes  ^otecftioti  from  the  sea*     The  masts  are 
ifrom  two  toiourin  nvmba*,  and  Teiy  dispppopor' 
-tionate  in  sue,,  the  principal,  or  main^mast,  beii^ 
greatiy  lac^r  than  any  of  the  rest.     They. consist 
but  6f  a  single  spar  each.   (Die  sails  are  but  a  single 
square  sail  on  each  mast,  madeof  mats  of  split  bam- 
boo, and  extended  by  yards  of  that  cane.    They 
.have  but  one  deck,  ia»d  the  whole  hold  is^divided 
into  little  cabins,  oroompartnients,  to  lodge  the 
goods,  andaf&rd  acoommodlttion^  to  each  separate 
adventitren     Pumps  are  either  unknown,-  or  not 
>made  use  of.     The  cables  are  made  of  twisted 
rattMos;  the  andiors  of  iron- wood,  having  their 
flakes  occasionally  tipped  with  iron.    The  stond- 
ing  .and    itmning  rigging  are  either  of  rattan, 
or  coir  the  iibre  of  the  coco«nut.     The  whole 
appearance    of  a    Chinese    junk   is  remarkably 
grotesque  and  singular.     The  deck  presents  the 
figure  of  a  crescent.     The  extremities  of  the  ves- 
sel are  disproportionately  high  and  unwieldy,  con- 
Toying  an  idea  that  any  sudden  gust  of  wind  would 
not  fail  to  upset  her.     At  each  side  of  the' bow 
there  is  a  large  white  spot  or  cirele  to  imitate.eyes ! 
These  vessels^  except  before  the  wind,  are  badeail- 
ers,  and  very  unmanageable.    They  require  a  nu- 
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mferotis  citew  to  navigite  them.     Afi  EttropMi 

mercbantman  is  wdll  navigated  with  hands  in  the 

*proporti(m  of  iburto  each  bundled  tons,  buttthese 

require  near  fbrty^  or  in  the  proportion  of  tefa 

to  one.    Of  one  tif  the  hrgest  'size^  it  often  tekiis 

fifty  men  to  manage  the  helm  alone.  -  The  sise  df 

'the  jui&s  usudiy  depends  on  Ae  iiature  of  the 

ports  to  ^vldch  they^re  aceustomed  to  saaL    As 

these  are  shallow  or  deep,* they*  are  small  orlargA, 

from  two  hundred' to  the  enormons  andunwietdy 

^size  of  twelve  hmidred '  tons.     Some  of  those  1Md« 

ing  belhveen  Batavia  and  Amoyareof  this  last'siee. 

Imperfect  as  the  construction  of  tihe  Chinese  vei« 

^ds  ^s^  it  iappears,  at  ptesent,  impos^Ue  to  ooa- 

temfdate  improvement,  for  to  alter  what  has  exist* 

ed  from  time  immemoHal,  is  contrary  to  thematti- 

ners,  or,  whicSi  is  the  same  tiling,  to  the  kws  ^f 

China,  and  an  infringement  of  theirs,  howev^ 

venial  to  appearance,  is  treason  in  that  country. 

An  attempt  to  improve  the  form  6f' the  Chinese 

junk  is  said  to  have  been  made,  some  years  ago,  on 

the  model  of  European  vessds,  btit  met  with  sadi 

^^sfevere  reprehension,  that  it  was  found  discreet  to 

desist  from  it. 

The  officers  of  a  Chinese  junk  consist  of  the  com- 
matider,  whose  business  it  is  to  look  after  the  crew, 
—of  a  pilot  who  attends  to  the  navigation,— ^nd  of 
qnaftei^-masters  who  attend  to  the  steerage.  Or- 
der tod  subordination  are  well  preserved,  but  this 
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ariaea  rather  from  the  sober  and  orderly  character  of 
the  people,  and  the  principle  on  which  the  crew  are 
paid,  each  person  having  an  interest  in  the  voyage, 
with  a  quantity  of  tonnage  proportionate  to  his  ser- 
vice^f  than  from  any  skilful  and  organized  system 
of  discipline. 

The  Chinese  are  utterly  ignorant  of  navigation, 
as  a  science,  and  even  of  the  useful  practical  parts 
of  it.  They  keep  no  reckoning,  and  take  no  ob- 
servation of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  ascertain  their 
situation,  the  ideas  of  the  latitude  and  longitude 
.of  places  beii^g  wholly  unknpwn  to  them.  The 
mariner's  compass  used  by  the  Chinese  is  divided 
iato  twenty-fout-  parts,  probably  the  ancient  sub- 
divisions of  the  circumference  of  the  horizon  among 
them,  before  they  became  acquainted  with  the 
polarity  of  the  magnetic  needle^  or  at  least  before 
they  applied  it  to  any  useful  purpose.  According 
to  Du  Halde,  these  compasses  are  all  made  at 
Nangazakif  in  Japan.  If  this  be  true,  or  was 
true  in  the  time  of  those  on  whose  authority  he 
compiled  his  work,  the  Chinese  may  have  acquired 
the  use  of  the  mariner's  compass  through  the  Ja- 
panese, in  whose  country  the  customs,  learning, 
and  religion,  of  Europe  had  at  one  time  made  a 
deeper  impression  than  they  ever  did  in  any  other 
part  of  Asia.  From  whomever  acquired,  the  Chi- 
nese compass  is  a  very  imparfect  instrument,  being 
dumsily  fabricated,  and  the  needle  of  the  krgest 
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not  elcceedihg  three  indSes  in  fength.  *  ^  The  lifle 
made  of  it'  by^  the  ^iSnnese  mariner  is  as  awkivard 
ae  Xtit  instminent  is  nide.  The  direetion  (mT  the 
port  he  A  steering  fin*  from  the  one  he  le^es  heii^ 
oneo  ascertsrhied,  the  ressd^^sJiead,  making  no  d- 
lowauces  fix*  the  winds,  currents,  or  circpaastanete 
of  tbenanrigiition,  h  constantly  kept  towards  it.  This 
is,  however,'le^  preposterous  Chan  it  seems  at^nN; 
sight,  when  ire  recollect  that  voyagea  are  tievchr 
;midertakto'init  with  the  faTOurabie  monsoon^  nor, 
indeed,  bot  fbr-tiie  monsoons,  could  sO  £stan««ii 
4nterco«rrsto  ever  "have  taken  place  between  nations 
tM>  unkUifikl  and  so  barbarous*  Th«  toya^  fiwltte 
)port  of  Atnoy  to  Botavia,  undir  the  aiest^ftvott^ . 
-aU^  cjfenmstances,  takes  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
-five  days ;  and,  of  course,  one  voyage  a-ybar  imljr 
can  be  perfbrmed.  With  all  the  anskiilulniess  itf 
thcnr  manageinent,  I  do  not  imagine,  howeve#, 
that  many  of 'the  Chinese  junks  are  diip^teeked. 
This  is  owing  to  the  fiiciUty  ai^d  secnrity  aflbrded 
by  the  monsoons,  which  are  so  w^ll  known  to  thfe 
Chinese  pilots^  that  they  avoid  tiie  tempestuous  and 
dangerous  periods  of,  them*  I  remember  but  one 
example  of  a  junk  being  lost,  during  between  fi*p 
afid  mx  years  that  I  resided  in  Java,  and  of  this  one 
aJf  thecrew  and  some  of  the  cargo  was  saved«  A  well- 
constructed  and  well*navigated  English  or  Angle- 

*  Barrow,  Slaunton,  and  Du  Haldc. 
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Atnerican  vessd  will  easily  peifbnn  three  irofiges 
for  one  voyage  of  a  Chmese  junk ;  that  is,  she  wtH 
make  three  voyages  between  Bsilavia  and  China 
widiin  the  twelvemonth,  and  thk  too-  with  mneh 
more  security  to  herself  and  catf;o.      She  will 
do  it  with  one-tenth  part  of  the  orow,  and  of 
aome  particular  goods,  she  will,  in  the  saase  ton* 
uage,  stow  an    incomparably  larger   quantity^^ 
There  is,  in  fact,  the  same  wide  diflbrence  between 
the  cost  of  the  work  done  by  them,  that  tboe  ia  be- 
l;ween  that  effected  by  manual  labour,  and  by  the 
most  skilful  and  perfect  piece  of  madiinery.    Not- 
withstanding all  this,  the  trade  carried  on  by  the 
jttnks  has  some  advantages  over  that  conducted  by 
Europeans.    The  Chinese  have  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  markets,  and  a  skill  in  assortiog  and  lay- 
ing in  their  cargoes,  which  no  European,  in  the  ex* 
isting  state  of  things,  can  acquire;  and  they  display 
a  r^d  economy,  and  ^ve  an  attention  to  details 
which,  in  these  climates^  are  foreign  to  the  habits  of 
an  European.     They  have,  ovar  and  above,  peculiar 
advantages  in  the  poits  of  their  own  country,  some 
of  them  such  as  afford  the  most  favourable  mate- 
rials of  a  commerce  with  the  Indian  islands,  the  Eu- 
ropean merchant  being  altogether  excluded  from* 
The  cargo  of  a  Chinese  junk  is  not  the  proper- 
ty of  an  individual,  nor  of  two  or  three,  as  an  ad« 

*  In  cotton^  for  example,  ai  two  to  on^. 
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ventare  of  ilie  aame .  nature  woald  be  «m<mg  ub, 
iMit  conaiflte  of  a  great  many  nnall  adyentuceSf  the 
propriefcor  of  eadi  of  wbocli  aecompaniea  his  owni 
and  has  ik  in  his  separate  compartment  of.  the  tcs^ 
aei,  at  his  own  ^sclume  diq^osal  and  eonitrdi.  The 
|irincapal  adventures  are  usually  the  joint  property 
of  a  family,  some  members  of  which  reside  ia  the 
ialaiiday  and  others  in  China.  Of  the  extent  of 
the  risk  and  pn^  we  may  judge  from  the  rate  at 
whieh  money  is  borrowed  at  Batavia  for  one  of 
these  adientures.  This  is  .usually  forty  per  cent 
The  neat  ^t)fit  cannot  be  less  than  double  this 
amount.  On  such  bulky  articles  as  tea  and  porce- 
lain, the  advance  of  price  in:  the;  ports,  of  the  In^ 
diaaislancbi  is  about  from  15&to200  per  cent.;  upo^ 
wrought  silks  and  cottons  about  100. .  These,  h6w^ 
erer,  it  must  be  recollected,  are  not  wholesale  but 
retail  prices,  for  as  soon  as  the  junks  arrive  at 
the  ports  of  their  destination  in  the  Indian  islasid^ 
shops  are  iimaediately  opened,  and  tb»  goods  xe^ 
tailed  by  the  owners. 

The  daties  levied  at  the  native  ports  on  the 
junks  are  arbitrary  and  uncertain,  varying,  of 
course,  ateaeh  port.  Instead  of  levying  an  advoo' 
lorem  duty  upon  the  cargo,  as  would  be  done 
among  us,  a  tax  is  imposed  on  the  junk  £or  the 
liberty  of  trading.  .  This  mode  of  payment  is  par- 
ticularly agreeable  to  the  Chinese,  and,  indeed,  to 
all  other  Asiatic  traders,  who,  naturally  enough, 
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pUior  titt  aibitrary  interference  of  the  offiomi  of 
government  with  their  ^operty,  and  sre  glad  to 
parohase  an  iommmtjr  from  it  at  any  price.  la 
tixe  native  porta  this  price,  indeed,  is  not  extrata* 
f^t,  ibr  it  18,  on  caicalation,  seidom  found  to  tx^ 
feed  ima\  or  three  per  cent.  At  the  Europem 
ports,  as  nsnal,  there  is  mone  exaetion.  The  eom- 
ttefce  jof  the  Ckmese  is  tolerated,  becao^  the  go* 
vemments  are  bribed  to  a  little  toleniticm  from  the 
auppiy  which  their  needy  treasuries  receive  from 
the  tradf  pf  the  junks*  The  practice,  at  Batavia, 
9Vtts  to  sell  the  privilege  of  trading  to  Chioa  in  a 
j«nk  of  a  certaui  snse,  fi»om  year  to  year,  excluding 
ail  competition^  arid  allowing,  therefore,  the  paten- 
toe  m  contractor  to  impose  what  price  he  pleased 
<m  his  goods. 

The  junks  are  distinguished  into  those  otgrten 
heads  or  prows,  and  those  of  red  proWs ;  the  first 
Ibeiiig  distinguished  by  the  Chinese  laws  With  some 
privileges,  and  usually  bearing  by  far  «/he  most  vk- 
luable  cargoes.  The  goods  exchanged  In  the  in- 
tercdurse  bet\^en  China  and  the  Indian  islands 
are  generatly  such  as  constitute  the  trade  between 
a  rich  and  a  poor  country,  between  a  cotmtry 
densely  peopled — and  one  thinly  inhabited,  but  dis- 
tmguished  alike  by  the  richness  and  singularity  of 
its  natural  products.  A  large  portion  of  the  in- 
vestments  from  China,  however,  it  is  to  be  remaA- 
od,  are  iotended  for  die  supply  of  the  emigiants  or 
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ooioniflts  of  that  nation  in  the  ArchlpalagiS  and 
tbas0»  on  the  other  hand>  eontribute  greatly  to  col* 
lect  or  to  create  the  retain  eargoies.  The  articlea 
of  importation  from  China  may  be  enumerated  id 
th#  ^rder  of  theif  importance,  as  follow  :  Black  tfa# 
ocNMe  pcmcelaiii/  ivrougbt  iron^  prtncipally  in  the 
form  of  enlinai^  tettels,  fkwaUyJ  cotton  6lothf^ 
ftfw  miky  wrought  alk,  brass-ware^  ftaper^  beok% 
p^int,  shoes,  £tfi%  umbreltas,  and  toys«  The  ar^ 
tkim  of  the  return  cai^o  are  6tt  mere  numereua^ 
and  may  be  said  indeed  to  embrace^  i^rithoiit  ekeep^ 
tfOQ,  erery  article  of  the  produce  of  l^e  Arcfaipe* 
lafftf^  The*  most  prominent  are  the  foUoi^ing : 
Blaek  pepper^  cloves,  mace,  and  nutmegs,  long 
pepper,  clove  bark,  ebony,  sandid,  sapan,  and  Agihl 
wood,  benzoin,  camphor,  ivory,  tin,  rattans,  Kawuk 
or  tinder  of  the  Gmnute  palm,  beteUnut,  bees-wax, 
Gamhtr^  and  eotton  wool,  agar-a-gar^  or  sea^weed^ 
tripangiOT  sea^dug,  edible  birds'-nests,  jerk^eef,  ov 
dendengt  sharks'  fins,  fish  maws,  rhinoeeros  hotiM 
tall  hides,  ox  and  buffido  bides  afid  horfts,  tdf'w 
tmse-dlel),  gold-dust,  silver  6oins,  European  t^eolf 
lens  and  cettons,  &c*  AH  these  articlea  vAVL  btf 
described  at  such  length  in  a  succeeding  cfh^t^r^ 
tlurt  it  will  be  umieeessary,  tft  prteent,  to  utake  ds6tf 
Htttflifcsopon  them.  The  principal  seats  of  thi# 
f^mxAeret  m  the  ladiaii  islands  af e  Manitta  an^^ 
Bntavia.  The  fhOowing  statement  contains^  the 
beit  «ttOntt  I  have  beeik  abte  tof  edOeefr  «f  tftf^ 
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amouBt  and  distribution  of  this  trade*  B^^imung 
with  the  western  countries,  there  used  to  trade 
with  Malacca,  one  junk  from  JEm-ui  of  near  1000 
tons  burthen,  which  the  unsettled  state  of  £ii« 
ri^iean  politLcs,  affectipg  even  those  distant  re- 
gions, with  the  competition  of  our  colonial  trade 
from  India,  have  been  the  cause  of  discontinuing. 
In  former  times,  a  great  many  junks  used  to 
frequent  Achin.  This  trade  is  now  entirely  at 
an  end.  Three  junks,  two  from  jEm-^i.  of  about 
800  tons  each,  and  one  from,  the  port  of  Change 
Urn  of  500,  annually  trade  to  Lingenn^d  the  other 
Malay  islands,  at  the  eastern.entranoe  of  the  Stndta 
of  Malacca.  One  jiuuk  from  Em-ui^  of  800  tons, 
trades  with  Tringam^  and  another:  of  800  tons 
with  ik^n/en,  both  of  them  Malay  states  o;i  the 
western  ebore  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  Th^  kingdoqi 
of  Siam,  from  the  similarity  of  its  products,  from 
its  viciifity  to  the  countries  of  the  Indian  Archiper 
lago,  and  from  the  productions  of  so^ie  of  the  lat- 
ter, which  are  tributary  to  it,  passing  through  it  to 
China,  is.  looked  upon  by  the  Chinese  as  a||ortiq;aL 
of  the.gifoup*  The  Chinese  trade  of  Si^m  is,chi^y 
carriedon  from  thecapital  of  the  kingdom  Bcrngkok^ 
but  with  several  Chinese  ports  of  the  provinces 
of  Fo-bien  and  Qtumtang^  as  Em-tUj  Chang Jkn^ 
Tyatuchin^  Limpo^  Syang-hai^  and  Canton.  Therp 
are  employed  in  it  ten  junks  of  green  prows  of  60P 
tons  eadi>  and  ten  of  red  prows,  some  of  whi^  do 
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not  exceed  1€0,  while  others  are  as  large  as  those  of 
green  prows.  A  considerable  number  of  stHl 
smaller  craft  are  also  employed,  and  the  king  of 
Sism  sends  annnally  two  junks  on  his  own  account, 
manned  and  navigated  by  Chinese,  which  are  doty 
free  in  the  ports  of  China,  making  probably  the 
whole  amount  of  the  tonnage  in  this  branch  of  the 
trade  not  less  than  10,000  tons.  The  imports  in- 
to Siam  a^e  the  same  as  into  the  countries  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago;  and  the  exports,  with  few 
exceptions,  such  as  the  articles  of  rice,  salt  iisb, 
and  stick  lac,  the  same  also.  The  duties  on  the 
Chinese  junks  at  Siam  are  extremely  moderate. 
Tlie  king  requires  the  refusal  of  such  articles  of 
titeir  import  investment  as  he  may  fancy,  but  their 
ddivery  is  never  compulsory ;  and  I  have  it  from 
some  of  those  engaged  in  conducting  the  trade, 
that  they  have  no  room  to  complain  of  extortion  or 
oppresidon. — ^llie  great  number  of  Chinese  settled 
in  Borneo  occasions  much  mtercourse  between 
China  and  that  island.  Three  judcs,  of  600  tons 
bmthen,  sail  to  Borneo  Proper ;  to  Sambas  there 
sail  two  from  Chang-Iim  of  560  tons  a*piece  ;  to 
Pontianak,  three  of  the  same  st^e,  and  to  Mampa- 
vra  two,  also  of  500 ;  and  to  Banjarmassin,  one  rf 
abaut^600,  making  m  all  about  5600  tons.  The 
whole  number  to  Java  is  seven  junks,  three  from 
JBm-m  of  from  1000  to  1200  tons,  and  ftmt  from 
(yumg^Wm  of  about  400  tons  each,  making  in  all 
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£300.  -Six  of  tbese  sail  to  the  port  of  Batavia^ 
and  one  to  thai  of  Samarang*  The  coiaBieree  be- 
tireen  the  Stduk  islands  and  China  is  condacted 
by  two  rich  jnnks^  which  sail  from  J2as-tti ,  and 
aveiuge  800  tons  a»piece.  The  only  portion  of  the 
island  of  Celebes  carrying  on  a  direct  trade  with 
China  ia  Macassar,  to  which  there  sail  anHually 
from  JEm^ui  two  small  junks,  of  500  tons  each,  or 
one  large  one  of  1000.  A  small  jnnk  of  500 
tons  usually  sails  to*  Amboyna.  Between  Manilla 
and  China  the  usual  number  of  junks  is  four  er 
five,  of  from  400  to  500  to«is,  making  in  all  about 
SOOOtons.  From  this  statement^  it  will  sffevLT 
that  there  is  ei^ged  in  this  eommerce  near 
80,000.  tons  of  shippii^,  nine  thousand  tons  more 
dian  that  usually  engaged  in  the  diceet  interoourae 
between  Great  Britain  and  China!  Taking  the 
valtte  of  the  import  cargo  of  each  junk  of  500  tons 
at  ^OiSOO  Spaniah  dollars,  and  the  ei^orts  at  the 
same,  an  estimaie  formed  on  an  actual  iralualion, 
the  annual  value  of  the  goods,  exchanged  will  be 
tif^miUiws  four  hundred  aod  thirty-six  thousaQd 
8|>apish  dollars,  or  L^48,10O. 

The  interoourse  betweei>  the  IndifOi  islands  aad 
the  HindwhChinese  natiims  is  very  Iimited,~«  cir* 
Ciuiiistance  whicjs.  arisisis  fresn  eauses  not  difficult  to 
ei&fJain.  The  spirit  of  foreign  mercantile  adyeti* 
tw«:daea  wt  b^g  to  nations  sorlittiei  civilised 
aathe  inhahttante  of  eithex  eonntejr*    Until  there 
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IB  long  domestic  tranquillity,  a  dense  poptilatioiit 
tlie  good  land  oi  the  country  exliausted,  and  the 
popnlaticm  begins  to  press  against  the  means  of 
anbsratencot  foreign  voyages,  whicb  imply  both 
mercantile  speculation  and  coloBisation,  are  not 
thought  of  in  such  stales  of  society.  The  two  par* 
ties  at  present  in  question  are»  in  relation  to  the  im^ 
perfect  state  of  navigation  among  them,  separated  by 
too  distant,  and  to  them  dangerous,  a  voyage  to  make 
it  practicable  to  carry  on  a  commerce  in  the  buUcy  ne« 
eessaries  of  life ;  and  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
is  rich  or  civilized  enough  to  have  an-  effective  do- 
Bland  for  the  luxuries  or  superiuities  of  the  other. 
Those  Malay  states  of  the  penmsula  which  lie  con^ 
tigaoos  to  the  Siamese  emqpire  carryon  a  direct  inker- 
course  vnA  it*  It  is  in  the  shipping  of  the  Malaya^ 
m  this  case  the  most  civilised  and  enterprising,  as 
iat,  at  least,  as  navigation  is  concerned,  that  thetraf* 
fio  is  conducted.  The  Malays  carry  to  Siam  their 
flapper  and  tin,  and  receive  food  in  exthang^,  the 
dieap  and  excellent  rice  of  thai  country. 

The  Chinese,  who  carry  on  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  internal  carrying  trade  of  the  Archipelago^ 
conduct,  also,  all  that  is  vahisbie  of  that  of  the 
Arch^idago  with  the  Hindtt-Chinese  natiens. 
TbepeoctaUe^  unambitious,  and  supple  ehasaetcr 
a£  the  Chinese,  and  the  conviction,  on  the  part  of 
the  unlive  govemments,  of  thehr  exclusive  derotieil 
l#  eoBunsicial  pmranils,.  disaam  all  jeaksiay,.  and 
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make  them  welcome  guests  everywhere.      Thk 
▼ery  naturally  and  very  justly  gives  them  an  equity 
able  monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade,  from  which 
the  ambition  of  Europeans,  and  the  impolitic  re- 
straints of  their  own  commercial  policy,  have  ex*i 
eluded  them.     Of  late  years,  the  Chineas  luive 
brought  the  produce  of  Siam  in  considerable  qoaa- 
tity  into  the  difierent  trading  ports,  (m  the  Skraita 
of  Malacca,  from  whence  they  have  found  their  way 
to  Europe.     Many  have  even  settled  in  the  ten^. 
ritory  of  Siam,  where  they  manufacture  sugar  j&ool 
the  cane,  which  they  bring  to  the  above  ports  ia 
large  quantities,  and  at  very  moderate  prices.     In 
our  times,  the  Chinese  pointed  out  to  the  king  of  <iiat 
country  the  benefits  of  extending  an  intereouKfie  ta 
Java ;  and  two  small  junks,  of  120  tons  eachi  have: ' 
been,   since  1815,  sent  to  Batavia,  navigated  by 
Chinese,  but  with  the  capital  of  the  king,  and  os^ 
tensibly  for  his  benefit.     It  was  from  the  crew  o£ 
one  of  these,  among  whom  were  two  or  three  Sia- 
mese, that  I  obtained  the  information  I  have  given 
in  the  preceding  pages,  respecting  the  commerce 
between  Siam  and  China,  as  well  as  die  pdncipaL 
part  of  what  is  now  stated. 

The  next  department  of  the  oommerce  of  the 
Indian  islands  with  Asiatic  nations  is  that  with  the 
country  of  the  Hindus.  In  the  account  which  I 
have  rendered  of  the  languages,  religion,  and  aa- 
cient  history  of  the  Indian  islanders,  I  have  ^idea^ 

I 
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vonred  to  point  out  the  ii^ture  and  Mteni  of  the 
intercourse  which  subsisted  in  ancient  times  ht* 
tween  them  and  the  Hindus.  The  history  of  coin« 
neice  aflfords  us  one  important  fact  to  enable  us  to 
approximate  towards  ascertaining  the  era  when  tUt 
mtavourae  began.  Among  the  materials  of  the  an* 
eient  commeree  of  the  Indies,  those  which  alone  are 
peculiar  to  the  Indian  islands  are  the  produce  of  the 
dove  and  nutmeg  tree,  and  perhaps  gold.  Peppear 
it  has  in  common  with  Malabar ;  frankincense  in 
common  with  Arabia.  Cinnamon  is  not  a  produce 
tion  of  the  Archipelago,  and  tin  has  not  been  a 
staple  above  a  century.  In  the  earlier  periods  of 
the  commerce  of  the  east,  the  clove  .and  nutmeg* 
which,  in  later  times,  were  the  most  esteemed  and 
aoaght  aft$r  of  all  the  productions  of  the  East,  am 
never  mentioned.  Cinnamon  was  known  in  the 
very  earliest  times,  and  even  black  pepper,  fine 
cottons,  and  silk,  were  long  known  in  the  markets 
of  the  western  world  before  we  hear  of  the  dove 
and  nutmeg.*  The  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean 
Sea,  supposed  to  be  written  in  the  tenth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Nero,  or  about  the  year  68  of  the 
Christian  era,  although  it  gives  a  minute  catalogue 
of  the  articles  of  the  commerce  of  the  east,  found 
in  the  markets  of  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  the  coasts  cif 

*  In  atteaipthig  to  offer  some  illustration  of  this  periofL  of 
ancient  coBimerce,  I  have  principalljr  depended  for  my  facta 
on  a  judicious  and  faithful  guide,  the  learned  Dr  Vincent. 
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Indit,  tnakes  no  tnentim  whatever  of  ^dmr  two 
spices*  The  legitimate  inference  to  be  drawn  frotft 
thia  is»  that,  down  to  the  period  in  question,  no  in^ 
tercourse  existed  between  the  land  of  the  Hindus 
aaid  the  cotmtry  of  spiees ;  fbr  I  conclude  that,  bid 
aiich  intifroMrso  existed,  commodities  so  nniform- 
ly  in  request  in  every  age  of  their  history,  ftthong 
atrangers  of  every  climate  and  region,  must  hate 
been  imported  by  the  Hindus^-^found  in  theii'  mar^ 
keta,  and'-HifircuIated  among  the  civilized  nations  of 
tbe  west.  Little  more  than  a  century  after  the  age 
of  the  Periplus,  or  from  I76  to  180,  in  the  reign 
of  Marcus  Aurelios,  When  associated  with  his  son 
Commodus,  the  clove  is  mentioned  for  the  first 
tittle  a»  an  article  of  importation  from  the  East,  in 
Ae  fiitBous  Roman  law  of  the  Digest,  in  which 
ecery  article  imported  at  the  custom-house  of  Alex- 
andria is  pertieularly  specified.  From  this  time 
downwards,  the  dove  and  nutmeg  are  (Awajfs  men- 
tioned as  the  most  prized  of  the  commodities  of 
India.  At  that  time,  therefore,  or  towards  the 
termination  of  the  second  century  of  our  ein,  it  ia 
to  he  eonclnded,  that  an  intercourse  between  the 
Hindus  and  the  country  of  spices  must  inevitably 
Iwve  existed.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  that  in* 
t^reourse  must  have  eommeneed  in  tbe  century 
whicn  was  just  elapsing*. 

It  is  to  be  supposed,  that  the  Hindus  had  an  in- 
tercourse with  the  western  portion  of  the  Archipela- 
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fA  Spx  9om  Uttla  tim%  before  tliey  b^cftUie  t^quiiin&r 
ed>  ^pkb^r  dk^cUy  or  indir^ptly,  with  thie  fpie68».an4 
%he  mor^  distant  countries  which  producfxl  th^pn* 
Tb^  Fcrtttgue$#  them^elve^,  with  their  wperior 
$km,  eqterprUq,  aiid  nctivity*  a  thpraugh  knuw^f 
l^g9< of  th?  ^al^e  of  tbi^  produce. of  th^  M^]wevit 
wd  9A  ard^^t  desire  tP  po9ses3  tbfaPt  M^^  ^(Wp 
tune  at  M^acca,  and  thirteen  year3  ia.I<idi^»  bff; 
fore  they  reached  the,  land  of  ^ces*  A  mwk 
hopgpr  tia^  rn^m  \^q  .  given  to  the  indpleoce  aa4 
ijgporance  of  the  Hindu  navigators}  ao|ne  tifo^  id* 
80^  to  m^ui^e  a  knowledge  of  unknown  qoiBqiadi*^ 
ties ;  ^d  ^me  timej  toOi  for  the  ultimate  consum* 
er  Vp  .acquire  a  taste  for  them }  fpr  I  haye  presqoi* 
e^  alreildy,  in  treating  of  the  agriculture  gf  thos^ 
spicef,  and  on  the  authority  of  language^  tl)#t  it 
w^  ^0%  the  great  tri9>es.  of  the  western  portion  of 
the  AiY^hipelago  who.taught  the  Hindus  thepraC:* 
tic?  of  using  spices,  but  the  Hindus  those  tribes* 

The  first  mention  of  the  Goldan  Chersooeiua 
is  by  the  author  of  the  Periplus  qftke  Mrylhrean 
^€h  He  wy#  thepe  were,  in  the  ports  <rf  Coro- 
mandel,  l^rge  shij^s  which  traded  with  that  country^ 
Some  oommentators  have  conjectured  that  it  must 
have  been  the  Peninsula  of  Malacca  that  is  here 
meant,  but,  as  not  one  of  the  peculiar  and  exclu- 
sive products  of  the  Archipelago  are  mentioned 
among  the  imports  from  thence,  it  appears  impro- 
bible  thftt  thi»  Author  could  have  meant  any  pcnrtioo 
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of  the  Archipelago  at  ell,  and  almost  certain  diat 
he  could  net  have  meant  the  Malayan  Pemnsobu 
The  first  direct  mention  made  of  any  port  ion  of 
the  Archipelago  is  by  the  geographer  Ptolemy^ 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  Two 
names  are  distinctly  mentioded  in  his  map/ which 
are  unequivocally  native,  viz.,  Mala^j  and  Jahd^ 
Jeeoa^  or  Jifwa^  which  are  all  synonimous.  The 
W(H*d  Mdayu  has  appended  to  it  the  term  holon^ 
and  Jawa  dm^  or  dih.  Malayu  and  Jccwa^  it  is  al- 
ready sufficiently  knowia,  are  the  names  of  the  two 
greet  countries,  or  rather  the  two  great  tribes  of  the 
^weat  I  shall  presume  to  make  a  few  observa* 
tk)ns  on  each,  endeavouring  to  illustrate  the  sub« 
ject  by  an  application  of  the  more  accurate  know«- 
ledge  of  those  countries,  and  their  inhabitants, 
which  has  been  acquired  of  late  years.  I  think 
that  the  great  geographer,  or  rather  those  from 
whom  he  had  his  information,  must  have  had  the 
notices  in  question  directly  from  Hindus,  and 
tliese  a^n  from  the  people  of  Java  particular- 
Ly.  The  wwd  kol(m  is  without  any  alteration 
Javanese,  and  means  '*  the  west,"  and  the  com- 
pound word  Mdknfv^kolon^  exactly  in  the  or- 
der in  which  it  stands,  Malays  qfthe  ivest.  The 
Javanese  must,  therefore,  the  inference  is,  in  aU 
probability,  have  furnished  the  information  in  ques- 
tion, and  the  term  xpest  has  probably  reference  to 
the  geographical  position  of  scNne  one  tribe  of  Ma-* 
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heyn  in  rdfttion  to  otbers  ;  for,  to  llois  day,  the  on* 
gual  Malays  are  divided  into  several  distinct  tribes^ 
aecordiag  to  their  geographical  situation.    The  peo- 
ple of  Java,  when  interrogated,  would,  at  all  events^ 
liave  called  any  Malays  ^'  people  of  the  west,"  and^ 
indeed,  do  so  now.  Th^e  is  an  unanswerable  object 
tion  against  supposing  Malayt^koJon  to  be  on  the 
Malayan  peninsnla,  or,  supposing  this  last  to  be  the 
Golden  Chersonesus,  or  Khruse,  at  all,  which  will 
occur  at  once  to  every  one  familiar  with  the  well- 
known  history  of  the  Malays.  It  is  this ;  in  the  age 
of  Rx>lemy,  and  for  many  ages  after  it,  the  Malayan 
peninsula  was  uninhabiied,  or  inhabited  only  by  a 
few  negro  savi^es,  resembling  the  cannibals  of  An* 
daonan,  wretched  beings  with  whom  there  cpuld  have 
been  no  intercourse,  or  at  least  no  commerce.  Hie 
Malays  did  not  emigrate  from  Sumatra,  their  parent 
country,  and  settle  in  the  Malayan  peninsula,  until 
the  comparatively  modem  period  of  the  year  1 160,  a 
thousand  years  after  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  while  Ma* 
laoca  was  not  founded  until  1352,  and  every  other 
Malay  state  on  the  Peninsula  is  of  still  more  recent 
foundation.   The  term  dib,  or  diu^  appended  to  Ja« 
▼a,  and  meaning  country,  or  island,  is  pure  Sanskrit,^ 
and  happens  not  to  be  a  word  of  that  language 
ever  used,  that  I  am  aware  of,  in  any  of  the  dia« 
lects  of  the  Archipelago.     It  is  fair,  from  this,  to 
argue,  that  those  who  used  the  term  in  describing 
Java  to  the  merchants  of  the  west,  were  not  na- 
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tives  of  Java,  or  of  any  portion  of  the  AitJiipelago, 
but  Hindus,  or  natives  of  India }  and,  iwhich  is  the 
same  thing,  that  Ptolemy^s  information  was  not  ob- 
tained through  the  direct  intercourse  of  Europeans 
with  the  country.  If  any  names  at  all  reached  £a«> 
ropeans  correctly,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  these 
dhiouid  be  tlie  names  of  the  two  principal  irben 
or  countries.  This  is  especially  applicable  to  Java, 
the  richest  and  mort  distinguished  conntry  of 
the  Areliipelago,  and  the  principal  seat  c£  Hm* 
duism.  We  have  seen,  that  it  is  the  only  name  men« 
tioned  in  Chinese  works  ;  and  among  tlie  Arabs, 
such  id  its  reputation,  that  they  designate  the  whole 
Archipeli^o  and  all  its  inhabitants  by  it.  Whether 
he  obtained  hi^  infoitnation  from  Qiineseor  Arahsy 
Java  was  the  most  important  name  also  which  reach* 
ed  the  ears  of  Marco  Polo.  He  was  six  months  in 
Sumatra,  without  ever  hearing  any  name  for  it,  and, 
at  last,  following  the  example  of  other  strangers, 
he  calls  it  the  Lesser  Java,  imagining  it  aught  to  be 
of  smaller  size  than  an  island  which  was  so  much 
more  celebrated. 

The  Golden  Chersonesus  of  the  ancients,  it 
would,  I  imagine,  be  unreasonable  to  fix  upon  any 
particular  country,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  igno* 
ranee  which  prevailed   respecting  all.  *      What 


*  Linschoteo,  a  man  of  intelligence,  and  an  experienced 
pilot,  writing  expressly  with  the  view  of  giving  us  all  the  in- 

12 
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Pfademy  has  dme^  it  sdems  to  be  no  more  tbAn  4 
rude  attempt  to  give  form  and  positiou  to  the 
coiiBtries  which  lie  on  the  maritime  coast  between 
India»  and  China  the  country  from  which  silk  cfame^ 
Among  a  mercantile  people,  it  would  naturally 
enough  take  its  name  from  its  most  distinguished 
production,  and,  when  the  clove,  nutmeg,  and  even 
pepper,  were  unknown,  this  production  would  UU" 

fannatioti  in  his  power  respecting  Java,  is  at  a  loss,  in  the  jear 
1585,  seventy^'tiiro  years  after  the  Portuguese  Ji&d  been  na-. 
yigating  the  seas  of  the  Archipelago^  to  say  whether  it  was 
an  island  or  a  continent,  is  it  not  unreasonable  to  expect  any 
precise  information  from  the  ancients  respecting  those  coun- 
tries, and  even  absurd  to  enter  into  any  serious  discussion 

4coocerning  their  knoi^ledge  (their  ignorance,  as  Mr  Gib- 
bon calls  it)  of  them  ?  '*  This  iland,"  says  the  writer  id 
question,  **  beginneth  under  seven  degrees  on  the  south 

~  side,  and  runneth  east  and  by  south  150  miles  long,  (Ger- 
man miles,)  but  touching  the  breadth,  it  is  not  founds  be- 
caiue,as  yet,  it  is  not  discovered,  nor  by  the  inhabitants  them- 
selve  wetl  known.  Some  think  it  to  be  firm  land,  and  pardell  of 
the  coiintrie  called  Terra  Incognita,  which  being  so,  should 
reach  from  the  Cape  de  Bona  Speran^a,  but,  as  yet,  it  is  not 
certainly  known,  and,  therefore,  it  is  accounted  for  an  island." 
Wolfe's  Translation^  p.  34.  We  see  from  this  description,  as 
well  as  from  the  chart  of  Java,  given  by  Linschoten,  that 
where  their  business  took  them,  the  Portuguese  were  suflS- 
ciently  well-informed,  but  knew  nothing  beyond  it.  With  less 
means,  and  less  skill,  in  less  curious  ages,  what  right  have 
we  to  expect  more  curiosity  and  enterprise  in  a  few  strag- 
gling Hindu  or  Arabian  merchants,  or  even  in  Greek  mer* 
chants  of  Alexandria  I 

VOL.  III.  ,N 
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dcubteiUy  be  gold.  The  two  great  islands  of  So- 
matra  and  Borneo  are  more  remarkable  for  abun« 
dance  of  gold,  not  only  than  any  countries  in  their 
Ticinity,  but,  indeed,  than  any  countri^  in  Asia. 
There  is  not  a  tribe  of  savages  in  these  islands  that 
does  not  traffic  in  it,  and  it  would  naturally  be  the 
first  commodity  asked  for  and  produced,  in  an  iu' 
tercourse  with  strangers.  From  all  that  has  been 
now  stated,  the  following  inferences  and  conclu- 
sions may  safely  be  drawn.  In  the  age  of  the  Pe- 
riplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,  or  about  the  year  63, 
the  clove  and  nutmeg,  or  the  most  distinguishing 
productions  of  the  oriental  Archipelago,  were  not 
imported  into  India,  and,  therefore,  no  intercourse 
existed  at  this  time  between  the  Hindus  and  the 
Indian  islanders.  From  the  year  I76  to  the  year 
180,  or  during  the  joint  administration  of  Marcus 
and  Commodus,  the  clove  was  imported  into  Egypt, 
and,  therefore,  into  India.  At  this  time,  therefore, 
an  intercourse  certainly  did  take  place.  It  took 
place  even  earlier,  for  the  geographer  Ptolemy,  who 
vnrote  fifty  years  earlier,  cites  Malay  and  Javanese 
names  of  places  correctly  on  Hindu  authority.  All 
this  leads  to  this  final  conclusion,  that  the  first  in- 
tercourse between  the  Indian  islands  and  the  couu- 
try  of  the  Hindus,  began  between  the  years  63 
and  180,  probably  about  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century  of  our  era.  It  is  singular  and  in- 
teresting to  observe  how  well  this  accords  with  the 
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traditional  accounts  which  the  Hindus  themselves 
give  us  of  the  dispersion  of  the  worshippers  of 
Buddha,  on  their  persecution  by  the  Brahmins,  in 
the  first  and  second  centuries  of  the  Christian  era* 
It  would  be  curious  to  trace  all  the  consequences  of 
this  emigration,  or  dispersion.  It  spread  the  wor^ 
ahip  of  Buddha  over  the  Indian  islands,  contributed 
to  civilize  their  inhabitants,  taught  them  the  use 
of  two  of  their  own  commodities  heretofore  un- 
known to  them,  and  spread  the  use  of  these  novel 
luxuries  over  the  whole  world,  to  all  succeeding 
generations.  The  consequences  of  this  religious 
quarrel  of  the  Hindus  might,  indeed,  be  pursued 
much  farther,  for,  without  doubt,  we  must,  in  a 
great  measure,  ascribe  to  it  the  desire,  in  the  Eu- 
ropean races,  of  possessing  the  commerce  in  spices, 
the  discovery  of  the  maritime  route  to  India,  that 
of  the  New  World  itself,  and  much  of  that  civili- 
zation which  pre-eminently  distinguishes  the  mo- 
dem European  from  every  other  race  of  men  in 
any  age  or  climate. 

Erom  the  early  period  of  the  connection  of  the 
Hindus  with  the  Archipelago,  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  century,  the  only  direct  notice  we  hafve 
of  this  commerce  is  that  given  by  Cosmas,  whose 
work  is  dated  in  547»  but  who  never  was  in  India,  * 
and  whose  information  respecting  oriental   geo- 

•  Vincent's  Feriplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea. 
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graphy  is  given  only  incidentally.      We  may  be 
sure,  however,  that  during  all  this  time  the  inter- 
course subsisted,  and  was  probably  the  only  chan- 
nel by  which  the  peculiar  products  of  the  Indian 
islands  were  transmitted  to  the  western  nations. 
Even  in  later  times,  though  not  without  compe- 
titors, the  Hindus,  or  their  converted  descendants, 
conducted  the  same  traffic,  and,  to  this  day,  conduct 
it  under  the  modifications  which  the  competition  of 
the  Arabs,  and  both  the  violence  and  competition 
of  Europeans,  have  brought  about.     The  trade  has 
always  been  chiefly  conducted  from  the  ports  of 
Coromandel,  and  by  the  nation  called  Kalinga^  or 
Telinga,  of  which  the  word  Chuliah^  so  often  in 
the  mouths  of  Europeans  in  the  Archipelago,  seems 
another  corruption.    A  small  traffic,  much  inferior 
to  the  other,  is  conducted  from  the  ports  of  Mala* 
bar.     Until  the  genius  and  entei-prise  of  the  Euro- 
pean character  led  the  way,  no  direct  intercourse 
appears  to  have  existed  with  the  unwarlike  and  un* 
enterprisii5g  inhabitants  of  the  rich  provinces  lying 
on  the  Ganges.     The  shipping  in  which  the  trade 
is  carried  on  by  the  people  of  the  Peninsula,  are 
vessels  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  tons  bur- 
den, with  one  or  two  masts.      Whatever  was  the 
ancient  construction  of  these  vessels,  they  are  at 
present  built  and  equipped  in  rude  imitation  of  the 
European  model.     They  are  navigated  by  natives 
of  India,  generally  Mahoraedans,  with  now  and 
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Aien  a  few  Hindus.  Neither  this  branch  of  fo- 
reign commerce,  nor  any  other,  is  ever*  conducted 
by  th^  navigators  of  the  Indian  islands.  It  had 
been  an  erroneous  notion  formed  respecting  the 
Hindu  character,  from  a  limited  knowledge  of  the 
Hindu  tribes  or  nations,  and  perhaps  mostly  from 
an  experience  of  the  people  of  Bengal,  that  they 
were  mterdicted  by  their  religion  from  perfonping 
sea  voyages.  This  error  is  now  corrected  from 
our  knowledge  that  Hindus  occasionally  form  a 
portion  of  the  cr€ws  of  the  ships  from  Telinga,  and 
that  Hindu  passengers  come  yearly  in  them,  who 
sojourn  for  a  time  in  the  Archipelago.  At  Ma- 
lacca,  indeed,  as  mentioned  in  another  part  of  this 
work,  these  Hindus  have  even  colonized.  The 
Telingas,  though  less  robust,  active,  and  indus- 
trious, than  the  Chinese,  are  more  expert  and  skiU 
ful  navigators.  They  have  learned  from  the  Arabs, 
who  had  their  knowledge  of  the  Greeks,  to  take 
the  sun's  altitude  with  the  forestaff,  and  they  use 
the  more  perfect  compass  of  the  Europeans  instead 
of  the  rude  imitation  of  it  followed  by  the  Chinese. 
Still  the  monsoons  are  necessary  to  their  voyages, 
as  well  as  to  those  of  all  other  oriental  navigators. 
The  Indian  traders  quit  their  ports  in  the  south- 
west monsdon,  which  blows  from  April  to  October, 
and  return  with  the  north-east  monsoon,  which 
prevails  in  the  opposite  half  of  the  year.  The 
length  of  the  voyage  depends  upon  the  extent  to 
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which  the  traders  praetrate  into  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  but  to  the  nearest  points,  often  does 
not  exceed  nine  or  ten  days*  It  is  usually  per« 
formed  tnth  as  much  safety  as  expedition,  notwith* 
standing  the  real  unskilfulness  of  the  voyagers,  a 
fact  which  may  teach  us  to  moderate  any  prepos- 
sessions we  might  entertain  regarding  the  difficul- 
ties which  the  early  Hindus  might  have  encounter* 
ed  in  carrying  their  religion  to  the  Indian  islanda^ 
or  in  bringing  the  sfncesof  the  latter  back  to  their 
own  couiftry.  The  monsoons  have  always  made 
up,  in  some  measure,  to  the  orientals,  for  the  want 
of  that  science,  ingenuity,  invention,  and  intre- 
pidity, which  have  been  in  every  age,  more  or  less^ 
the  birdi*right  of  Europeans. 

The  trade  of  the  Indians  is  chiefly  confined  to 
Ae  more  western  ports  of  the  Archipeli^o,  and 
they  are  prevented  from  going  to  the  eastern  ports 
by  the  competiti(m  of  the  Chinese,  and  by  the  Eu- 
ropean monopoly  of  the  spice  trade,  a  trade  which 
probably,  in  other  circumstances  of  it,  oflen  se- 
duced them  as  far  as  the  Moluccas.  The  commo- 
dities which  they  import  are,  besides,  some  of  them 
such  as  are  not  required  in  the  central  and  eastern 
islands.  The  import  investments  consist,  besides 
minor  articles,  of  salt,  tobacco,  blue  cotton  cloths, 
and  cotton  chintzes.  The  exports  are  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  products  of  the  Archipelago, 
most  of  them,  in  aU  likelihood,  the  wry  same  of 
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which  the  cargoes  e^xisisted  seventeen  eeiituries 
back,  as  beiel-nut>  damar,  bees-wax»  ivory,  liglmm*^ 
aloes*  Indian  frankmcense,  cloves,  nutmegs  and 
mac^  black  pepper,  and  tin.  From  the  Malaj 
states  on  the  south*west  coast  of  the  Peninsula  next 
to  Siam,  and  tributary  to  it,  a  considerable  number 
of  elej^aots  have  been  usually  sent,  which  are  of  a 
race  highly  esteemed^  and  thought  not  to  be  infe- 
rior to  the  boasted  breed  of  Siam  itself*  As  the 
benefits  of  the  influence  of  the  capital  and  enter- 
prise of  Europeans  begpn  to  be  felt  in  the  carryiog 
and  general  trade  of  India,  it  is  probable  that  much 
of  thia  particular  traffic  will  decline,  or  be  alto- 
gether superseded,  for  it  may  be  said,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  have  long  owed  its  existence,  or  con* 
tinnance,  to  the  privilege  which  the  unlawful  ex- 
clusion of  Europeans^  confers  upon  it.  Whether 
it  be  superseded,  or  otherwise,  however,  it  ought 
not  to  be  foigotten,  is  not  the  proper  care  of  the 
legislator,  whose  duty  lies  solely  in  seeing  justice 
done  to  all  parties,  and  taking  care  that  the  natu- 
jral  and  wholesome  influence^  of  competition  be  not 
obstructed  by  the  impertinence  of  restriction,  or 
pretended  regulation. 

The  Arabs  formed,  in  the  early  times  of  orien- 
tol  commerce,  the  third  link  of  that  chain  of  com* 
mercial  voyages  by  which  the  ordinary  commodif 
ties  of  the  Indian  islands  were  transmitted  to  the 
ferthest  nations  of  the  west,  ihdjburth  link  of  that 
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by  which  the  spices  were  transmitted,  and  thejS/^ 
by  which  the  silk  of  China  reached  the  same  peo- 
ple. It  is  probable,,  that  the  ^^Aermen  of  the 
coasts  of  Arabia,  from  the  moment  they  emerged 
from  the  savage  state,  fCnd  acquired  the  strength, 
and  intelligence  which  civilization  confers,  became 
petty  traders,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  mon- 
soons, soon  sailed  to  the  rich  and  civilized  coun- 
tries on  each  side  of  them,  Egypt  and  Hindustan, 
as  merchants  and  as  pirates.  *  To  say  that  the 
Arabians,  or  any  other  people  living  in  the  latitudes 
of  the  monsoons,  disconered  these  monsoons,  t  is 
but  a  solecism,  and  no  better,  perhaps,  than  gravely- 
asserting  that  the  people  of  temperate  regions  had 
discovered  their  own  summer  and  winter.  The 
dullest  savages  coidd  not  fail  to  observe  the  perpe- 
tual succession  of  a  dry  and  a  wet  season,  of  an 
east  and  a  west  wind.  The  steady  uniformity  pf 
these  winds  would  inspire  them  with  confidence, 
and  the  navigator  would  be  tempted  to  make  a  dis- 
tant voyage  in  one  season,  reckoning,  with  confi- 
dence, upon  the  facility  and  certainty  of  getting 


•  "  Sabea^  Hadramant^  and  OmaD^  were  the  residence  of 
navigators,  in  all  ages^  from  the  time  that  history  begins  to 
speak  of  them  ;  and  there  is  eveiy  reason  to  imagine  that  the^ 
were  equally  so  before  the  historians  acquired  a  knowledge 
gf  (hem,  as  thej  have  since  continaed  down  to  the  present* 
fge."    yincent's  Periplus,  Vol.  I.  p.  6L 

f  Vincent's  Periplus,  p.  62* 
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back  in  time  with  the  opposite  season  and  wind. 
Hitherto  we  have  seen  that  the  commercial  intem 
course  was  conducted  by  ono  tribe  only,  by  the 
most  enterprising  and  civilized.  In  the  present 
case,  as  the  Hindus  and  maritime  Arabs  were  per- 
haps nearly  in  the  same  state  of  civilization,  in  as 
far  at  least  as  navigation  was  concerned,  we  dis- 
cover the  trade  conducted  equally  by  both,  and 
find  the  ships  of  Hindustan  in  the  ports  of  Sabea 
or  Arabia,  as  well  as  those  of  Arabia  in  the  ports 
of  India.  As  the  Arabs,  however,  had  always  dis- 
played a  higher  energy  of  character,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  they  conducted  the-  largest  share  of 
this  trade.  In  tracing  the  route  of  the  Indian  com- 
merce to  the  west,  a  singular  fact  occurs  to  us,  that 
two  civilized  nations  of  antiquity,  lying  in  that 
route,  the  Persians  and  the  Egyptians,  took  no 
share  in  it,  until  each  mixed  with  a  race  of  stran- 
gers of  a  higher  cast  of  genius  than  themselves, 
and  partook  of  their  manners  and  character.  This, 
it  is  to  be  presumed,  arose  out  of  the  peculiarity 
of  their  situation,  at  once  destitute  of  extensive 
sea  coasts,  and  possessing  fertile  territories,  with 
the  peculiarity  of  civil  polity  which  arose  from  those 
causes,  and  in  which  a  dislike  of  maritime  enter- 
prise became  naturally  a  prominent  feature.  Persia, 
out  of  the  direct  way,  received  none  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Indian  commerce,  but  Egypt,  a  tho- 
roughfare, participated  in  the  profits,  without  par- 
taking of  the  dangers,  of  the  navigation. 
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fVom  the  earliest  accounfai  we  possess,  down 
to  the  period  when  the  Anbs  acquired,  mth  a 
new  religion,  a  new  character,  no  material  change 
appears  to  have  taken  place  in  iheir  mode  of 
conducting  the  Indian  trade,  for  the  inYasioa  of 
dieir  monopoly  of  that  traffic  by  the  Oreeks  of  £-» 
gypt,  under  the  Roman  government,  seems  not  to 
have  wrought  any  material  change.  I  think  it  by 
no  meana  probable  that  the  Arabs  ever  reached 
the  country  of  spices,  or  any  portion,  indeed,  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  before  their  conversion  to  the 
Mahomedan  religion.  A  semibarbarous  people^ 
Hot  roused  to  activity  and  enterprise  by  that  de* 
velopement  of  character  which  nothing  is  capable 
of  generating  but  a  revolution  in  religious  opi- 
nidtis,  is  timid  in  disposition,  and  stationary  in  so-> 
ciety.  Besides  this,  whenever  an  Asiatic  people 
trade  extensively  in  any  country,  they  soon  settle 
or  colonize  in  it  i  because^  unlike  the  restless  and 
romantic  Europeans,  delighting  in  enteqprise  and 
novelty,  they  never  quit  a  better  countiy  for 
a  worse,— because,  in  a  new  country,  their  rank 
in  society  is  always  improved,— and  because  their 
manners,  never  very  remote,  soon  assimilate  with 
those  of  the  natives.  Thus,  the  Mahomedaa 
^  Arabs  settled  on  the  west  coast  of  India,  in  the  . 
Indian  Archipelago,  in  China,  even  in  Siam  i  and 
the  Hindus  and  Chinese  have  each  settled  in  th^ 
Archipelago.    We  have  no  proof  that  the  Pagaa 
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Arabs  did  so.  In  the  Indian  islands  we  have  no 
relics  of  the  manners,  religion^  or  language  of 
Pagan  Arabia.  Whatever  is  there  that  is  Arabian 
is  connected  with  the  present  religion.  The  words 
of  their  language  which  exist  in  the  dialects  of  the 
converted  tribes  are  almost  all  mythological,  and  in 
those  of  the  unconverted  tribes  there  is  not  a  syl- 
lable at  all.  Connected  with  this  subject,  we 
may  remark  it  as  a  curious  and  interesting  faot^ 
that  every  important  change  in  the  mode  of  con« 
ducting  the  commerce  of  India  has  been  the  re<- 
sult  oft  or  has  followed,  a  religious  revolution  or 
convulsion.  The  trade  of  the  Hindus  extended 
in  no  direction  but  towards  Arabia,  until  a  reli- 
gious schism  propelled  their  enterprise  to  the  hi- 
therto unknown  countries  which  yielded  spices,  k 
The  Arabian  navigators  went  no  farther  east  than 
the  coast  of  Malabar,  until  they  acquired  enthu- 
siasm and  energy  from  the  religion  of  Mahomed, 
when  they  crossed  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  colonized  in 
the  Indian  islands^  and  pushed  their  commerce  and 
their  settlements  to  China.  Even  the  last  great 
revolution  in  the  commerce  of  the  East,  effected 
by  the  European  race,  is  distinctly  connected  with 
the  great  changes  in  religious  as  well  as  other 
opinions  which  characterized  the  commencement  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  In  barbarous  periods  of 
society,  indeed,  it  is  through  religious  revolution, 
or  change  alone,  that  we  can  expect  to  find  any 
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melioration  produced  in  society.  Political  reforma- 
tion, resulting  from  the  mere  exercise  of  rea- 
son, indeed,  belongs  only  to  the  intelligence 
and  refinement  of  an  exalted  state  of  social  exist- 
ence,—only 'perhaps  to  the  European  race  and  to 
modem  Europe.  In  the  extent  and  importance  of 
the  change  and  improvement  effected  in  the  mode 
of  conducting  the  oriental  commerce  by  each  race, 
we  have  a  test  by  which  their  comparative  genius 
and  character  may  be  fairly  estimated.  The  In- 
dian islanders  never  ventured  out  of  the  Archipe- 
lago with  their  productions.  •  The  Hindus  disco- 
vered the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  brought  spices 
and  the  silk  of  China  to  their  own  markets.  The 
Arabs  did  a  great  deal  more.  Dispensing  with 
the  three  voyages  necessary,  in  a  ruder  statie  of  na- 
vigation, to  obtain  the  commodities  of  the  more 
distant  Indian  islands,  and  the  four  necessary  to 
obtain  those  of  China,  they  brought  both  by  one 
simple  effort  to  their  own  ports.  What  the  superior 
genius  of  Europeans  effected  it  is  almost  super- 
fluous to  insist  upon.  The  six  voyages  of  the 
rudest  period  of  the  Indian  commerce  they  reduced 
to  one,  in  duration  and  expence  hardly  exceeding 
any  individual  voyage  of  the  barbarians.  Of  the 
nations  thus  alluded  to,  as  we  recede  from  the 
East,  each  has  a  greater  difficulty  to  conquer,  but 
genius  and  energy  of  character  increase  in  a  still 
greater  proportion.    From  this,  and  many  edier 
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examples,  we  may  learn  that  nothing  can  be  more 
true  than  the  converse  of  the  proposition  so  fre- 
quently maintained,  that  civilization  emanated  from 
the  £a8t.  Excluding  the  nations  of  the  Chinese 
stamp  of  civilization,  who  have  little  in  common 
vnth  the  rest  of  mankind,  civilization  and  genius 
decrease  as  we  go  eastward.  Whatever  is  ennor 
1>Iing,  or  bears  the  marks  of  genius  and  enterprise 
in  tbe  civilization  of  the  Asiatic  nations,  may  fiurly 
be  traced  to  the  European  race.^ 

The  trade  of  Arabia  with  the  East  has  generally 
been  conducted  from  the  ports  on  the  Red  Sea, 
and' those  on  the  ocean  near  it.  Mocha,  Jeddah, 
and  Aden.  During  the  reign  of  the  Arsacidas 
in  Persia,  it  would  appear  that  the  Persians  for  a 
moment  took  some  share  in  the  commerce  of  the 
east  from  the  Persian  Gulf.     The  Arabians,  im- 


•  "  In  what  way,  therefore/'  says  Smith,  **  has  the  poh'cy 
of  Europe  contributed  either  to  the  6r6t  estabh'shment  or  to 
the  present  grandeur  of  the  colonies  of  America  ?  In  one 
way,  and  in  one  way  only,  it  has  contributed'  a  good  deal. 
Magna  virum  Mater  /  It  bred  and  formed  the  men  who 
irere  capable  of  achieving  such  great  actions,  and  of  laying 
the  foundation  of  so  great  an  empire;  and  there  is  no  other 
quarter  of  the  world  of  which  the  policy  is  capable  of  form- 
ing, or  has  ever  actually  and  in  fact  formed,  such  men.  The 
colonies  owe  to  the  policy  of  Europe  the  education  and 
great  views  of  their  active  and  enterprising  founders ;  and 
some  of  the  greatest  and  most  important  of  them,  so  far  as 
concerns  their  internal  government,  owe  to  it  scarce  any 
thing  else."— fr^«/<A  of  Nations,  Vol.  II  p.  4-36. 
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pelled  by  the  spirit  infused  into  them  by  a  new 
religion,  and  by  the  little  portion  which  they  had 
imbibed  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks,  appear, 
on  the  conquest  of  Egypt  and  Persia,  to  have 
taken  a  greater  and  more  sictive  share  in  the  com- 
merce of  India,  and  to  have  carried  it  on  from  both 
Gvlk.    Two  centuries  after  this,  we  have  the  first 
t6lerab}y  authentic  account  that  the  Arabs  had 
reached  the  Indian  islands.  •  In  the  year  850,  at 
least,  they  traded  between  Oman  on  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  China,  and  were  even  settled  in  consi- 
derable numbers  in  the  latter  country.   They  must, 
of  course,  have  passed  through  the  Indian  islands, 
and  traded  with  them  still  earh'er.     The  notices 
which  the  Arabian  traveller  and  his  commentator 
give  of  their  trade  are  indeed  most  vague  and  puerile, 
and  readily  excite  a  suspicion  that  the  intercourse 
which  could  supply  no  better  could  neither  have  . 
been  very  extensive,  nor  conducted  by  persons  of 
much  intelligence.  ^    It  was  not  until  four  centu- 


«  The  commentator  confuses  together  the  islands  of 
the  Indian  and  Japanese  Archipelagos.  Bj  the  island  Cola, 
it  is  evident  he  means  the  principal  emporium  at  this  time  of 
the  commerce  with  the  west,  possibly  the  port  of  Batavia 
under  the.  Chinese  name  of  Ca-la-pa.  ''  In  this  same  king- 
dom/' says  he,  "  is  the  island  Gala,  which  is  the  mid  passage 
between  China  and  the  country  of  the  Arabs.  This  island* 
they  say,  is  fourscore  leagues  in  circumference ;  and  hither 
they  bring  all  sorts  of  merchandise,  wood  aloes,  of  several 
sorU^  camphire,  sandal  wood,  ivory,  the  wood  called  cala* 
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ries  therotfler  that  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Arabs  carried  on  a  busy  direct  inteicourse  with 
the  Indian  isknds^  and  settled  there  in  niunbers. 
Then  we  discover  them  converting  the  natives  of 
the  country  to  their  religion,  and  trace  the  exten* 
aionof  their  commerce  along  with  it,  from  the  year 
1204,  when  the  Achinese,  1278  when  the  Malays 
of  Malacca,  UJS  when  the  Javanese,  and  1495 
when  the  people  of  the  spice  islands,  were  convert- 
ed;    I  have  little  doubt  but  the  increased  trade  of 
the  Arabs  with  the  Indian  islands,  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  arose  out  of  the  conse* 
quenoes  of  the  crusades, — ^which  made  the  nations 
of  the  east  and  west  better  acquainted  with  each 
other, — enlarged  the  ideas  of  both, — ^gave  the  west* 
em  nations  an  increased  taste  for  the  productions 
of  the  east,— «nd,  consequently,  occasioned  an  in- 
creased demand  for  them  in  the  markets  of  Arabia. 
We  discover  by  their  consequences  three  distinct 
eras  of  the  intercourse  of  the  Arabs  with  the  In- 
dian islands,  each  of  which  may  naturally  be  traced 
to  have  sprung  from  their  domestic  prosperity. 
The  first  was  in  the  ninth  century,  which  is  coeval 
with  the  government  of  the  celebrated  Caliphs  of 


bit,  ebony,  red-wood,  all  sorts  of  spice,  and  many  other 
things  too  tedious  to  be  enumerated.  At  present,  the  com- 
merce is  carried  on  between  this  island  and  that  of  Oman." 
Harriii  CoUeOum,  Vol.  I.  p.  64A. 
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Bagdat.  The  intMKN)iir8e  with  tlie  Indkn  iafaads 
in  this  period  was  with  the  Persian  6ulf«  Qn  the 
dedme  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Caliphs  of  Bagdat, 
we  hear  no  more  of  the  Arabian  hiteroourae  mth 
die  Indian  islands,  nor  can  we  traee  it  by  its  con* 
sequences  for  three  centuries  and  a  hal£  Then 
began,  in  the  end  of  the  twelfth,  and  continued 
during  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth,  that  inter* 
oourse  whioh  ?ras  stimulated  by  the  prosperity  of 
the  Saracens,  and  by  the  events  of  the  cnisades. 
This  naturally  ceased  when  the  empire  of  the  Sara^ 
cens  or  Arabs  was  orerrun  by  the  Tartars,  under 
ChungesB  Khan  and  his  successors,  towardsthe  mid- 
dle of  the  twelfth  century.  After  an  interral  of  two 
centuries  more,  the  intercourse  of  the  Arabs  again 
assumed  an  active  character,  and  the  tribes  of  the 
central,  and  some  of  those  of  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  Archipelago,  were  converted.  This  is  coeval 
with  the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  the  Soldans  of 
Egypt,  and  of  the  Turks.  This,  in  its  turn,  was 
interrupted  by  the  well-knovm  event  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  maritime  route  to  India,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Portuguese  power. 

The  discovery  of  the  new  route  to  India,  with 
the  settlement  and  supremacy  of  Europeans  in  the 
Archipelago,  have  long  reduced  the  commerce  of 
the  Arabs  with  the  latter  to  a  trifle.  At  present, 
the  direct  trade  is  chiefly  confined  to  a  few  ports 
of  the  western  portion  of  the  Archipelago^  .as 
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Aehm,  Bdemban^^  Fontidiisk,  aad  some  of  ite 
Malay  states  of  the  pemnsula.  A  trade  is  oendaeC- 
edy  iioweTer»  by  tbe  retidtnt  Arabs,  more  extensive 
and  ooosMenble  froni  port  to  port*    The  AnA 
shipping  are  the  best  constructed,  best  navigpated^ 
and  best  equipped,  of  those  of  any  Asiatic  natioii. 
They  ase  entirdy  cm  the  Enropeani  Model,  numy 
of  thein  narrated  by  an  European  iMlot»  and  sowe 
eoBstmcted  by  EifropeaBs.    Arabia,  a  poor  ceuli« 
try,,  haa  so  commodiities  to  exchange  with  the  In- 
dian islands  but  the  genius  arid  enterprise  of  its 
people.      Tbe  AraUatB  shipping  coming  to  the 
Archipelago  usually  make  a  loradnig  veyager  oft 
the  coast  of  Malabar,  *  from  whence  they  bring 
cloths  to  truck  with  the  islanders.    A  few  dried 
fruits  are  occasionally  brought,  and  the  rest  of  the 
investment  is  bullion.    The  returns  are  cloves  and 
nutmegs,  black'pepper,  Indian  frankincense,  beteU 
nut,  rice^  but,  above  all,  in  later  times,  sugar,  the 
production  of  the  united  industry  of  the  Chinese 
and  Europeans.     In  a  free  intercourse  between 
these  countries,  this  will,  in  future,  constitute  the 
most  valuable  article  of  exchange..    With  the  re- 
turning ships,  a  great  many  pilgrims  usually  em- 
bark, natives  of  the  Indian  islands  of  all  ranks  and 


a  It  was  from  the  inhabitants  of  that  coa»t,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, that  they  first  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  navigation 
to  the  Indian  islands,  and  thence  that  to  China. 

you  in.  o 
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ages.  The  voyage,  with  the  visits  to  Mecca  and 
Medina,  are  seldom  performed  in  less  than  four  or 
five  years,  and  are  usually  attended  with  great 
trouble  and  expence.  Could  the  clever  and  prudent 
founder  of  Mahomedanism  have  ever  contemplated 
the  spread  of  his  religion  beyond  the  confines  of 
Arabia,  he  woold  not  have  been  so  indiscreet  as  to 
have  made  a  visit  to  Mecca  an  imperative  precept 
of  it.  He  had  certainly  never  heard  the  name  of 
a  single  island  out  of  the  hundreds  which  compose 
the  country  of  the  distant  nations  who  now  put 
themselves  to  such  peril  and  inconvenience  in  (d)e- 
dience  to  his  wanton  mandate. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

COMMERCE  WITH  EUHOPBAN  NATIONS. 

Aneieni  inUroourse.^-^Trade  tflhe  Portuguue^  and  FriHcipk$ 
,  on  which  conducted.-^Trade  of  the  Dutch  and  English.-^ 
Origin  of  their  monopoHes.^-Princijples  on  tohich  tlie  monor 
poly  companies  acted  in  their  intercourse  xdth  the  uatvoes^-^ 
Examples  of  their  misconduct  in  their  intercourse  xvith  the 
natives, — Era  of  eslaUishing  the  dose  monopcly^^Benefi^ 
cial  effects  offrte  trade  exemplified  in  thai  of  the  Ameri» 
cans^^ProJUs  and  extent  of  the  monopoly  trade^-'-^Sug^ 
gestionsfor  the  future  conduct  of  the  trade  toiM  the  Indian 
Islands^ 

Xh£  productionsof  the  Archipelago  which  the  Arabs 
conveyed  to  the  ports  of  the  Red  Sea  were  first 
distributed  among  the  nations  inhabiting  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  the  only  civilized  inhabit* 
ants  of  ancient  Europe,  by  the  Tyrians.  In  an 
after  age,  the  Greeks  of  Egypt,  in  accordance  with 
the  superior  enterprise  of  the  European  race, 
brought  these  commodities  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  aU 
so  spread  them  among  the  European  nations.  In  still 
later  ages,  they  made  their  way  by  the  double  chan- 
nel of  the  Arabian  and  Persian  Gulfs^  and  by  the 
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necessary  land  journey$(  connected  with  them»  and 
were  now  disseminated  through  Europe  by  the  Vene^ 
tiai^s  and  Genoese,  aided  by  the  free  and  commercial 
republics  of  the  Low  Countries,  who  conveyed  them 
into  the  remotest  Qom^nsi  of  tl^e  Europefin  world. 
Down  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
consumers  of  Europe  were  ignorant  of  th?  name 
imd  situation  of  the  countries  which  produced  the 
commodities  on  which  they  set  so  high  a  value.  * 
The  great  discovery  of  Vasco  Di  Gama,  in  1498, 
changed  the  commercial  history  of  the  world, 
which  had  remained  nearly  stationary  for  three 
thousand  years ;  and  fourteen  years  thereafter  the 
Portuguese  obtained  the  first  cargo  of  spices  on 
ike  spot  where  they  grew. 

The  search  for  the  spiceries  pf  the  East,  as  is 
well  known,  and  as  has  been  already-mentioned  in 
the  course  of  this  work,  gave  rise  to  the  two  great- 
est events  in  the  history  of  pur  sp^ies,  the  discover 


^  **  Navigation,  perfecl^d  as  it  is  at  the  prasent,  now 
ppepa  all  the  maritime  regions  of  the  world  to  the  knowledge 
0^  mankind ;  but,  in  the  early  ages,  personal  intercoone  was 
impracticable^  tlie  comipunici^tion  by  sea  was  unexplored, 
and  travelltng  by  land  was  precluded  by  insecurity.  The 
native  commodities  oi  one  climate  passed  into  another  by  in- 
t^fmediatA  agent%  whp  were  interested  m  little  beyond 
tibe  profiu  of  the  transit;  and  nations  in.a  diffiereBi  bemi- 
aphere.were  known  respectivc^ly,  pot  by  their  history  bot  t|ieir 
produce/'— Ftii^enr^  Periplus,  Vol.  I.  p.  !• 
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iy  of  a  new  world  and  that  of  the  mariUoie  route  to 
Jndit^  which  last,  iti  effects  taid  open  another  new 
world,  ncher  and  mote  interesting  than  America^ 
The  delusion  respecting  the  value  of  spices  bears 
some  resemblance  to  that  which  has  prevailed  re- 
specting gold.  Elegant  and  costly  aromaticsy  for 
which  men  etpressed  so  universal  a  taste^  that^  at 
a  time  when  no  other  luxuries  were  in  request, 
ihej  were  purchased  at  any  pricCi — ^wl^ieh  necessa- 
rily gave  rise  to  a  degree  of  industry  and  weslth  in 
those  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  them,  and  from 
which  the  sovereigns  through  whose  territories  they 
passed  derived  a  revenue,-^great  at  least  for  such 
rude  times,  were,  by  a  natui^I  prejudice,  eondder- 
ed  intrinsically  valuable  in  themselves.  That  this 
erroneous  opinion  should  be  entertained  in  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries  is  sufficiently  natu- 
ral, hut  that  such  a  chimera  should  continuo  to 
hannt  the  imaginations  of  the  politicians  of  the 
|yfesent  age,  and  be  acted  npon  by  otie  of  the  most 
pdished  nations  of  Europe^  in  the  country  which 
^ive  birth  to  the  science  of  poKtieal  economy,  is 
Mrange  enough  $  and  had  we  not  many  otk^  en- 
atopies  of  the  unwillingness  of  m^n  to  redress 
most  flagrant  abuses  of  a  similar  character^  miglrt 
he  thought  unaAcountable. 

The  Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  and  the  £nf  Usb, 
•are  1^  three  Europeaift  nation*  whos^  eooiduot  has 
chiefly  influenoed  tht  commercial  d^stinie^  of  the 
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nations  of  the  Indian  Archipelago ;  and  a  sketch 
of  the  policy  which  they  have  pursued  will  be  ne- 
cessary towards  a  proper  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  chapter.  As  the  Portuguese  entered 
upon  the  field  of  Indian  eominerce  a  whole  centu- 
ry earlier  than  the  European  nations  who  followed 
them,  they  necessarily  began  in  a  much  ruder  and 
less  improved  age  than  these,  at  a  time  when  there 
was  less  disposable  capital  in  the  country,  and  when 
commercial  transactions  were  necessarily  less  exten- 
sive. It  was,  besides,  rather  the  spirit  of  the  sove- 
reign than  the  genius  of  the  society  over  which  he 
presided,  at  no  time  commercial,  that  led  to  the 
Portuguese  discoveries,  and  to  their  commerce  with 
the  Indies.  These  circumstances  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered in  forming  our  judgment  of  the  early  In- 
dian trade  of  Portugal.  It  was,  we  may  readily  be- 
lieve, rather  the  revenue  of  the  state  or  sovereign 
than  the  disposable  capital  of  the  nation,  whidt 
was  employed  in  setting  the  Indian  trade  in  mo- 
tion. Neither  the  merchants  of  Portugal,  nor 
indeed  of  any  other  part  of  Europe,  except, 
perhapi^  those  of  the  commercial  republics  of 
Italy  and  the  Low  Countries,  had,  at  the  time, 
a  navy  capable  of  conducting  a  trade  to  India ; 
so  that,  in  short,  if  the  sovereign  had  not  un- 
dertaken it,  the  trade,  it  may  be  said,  could  not 
have  existed  at  all.  From  these  circumstances, 
the  despotic  nature  of  the  Portuguese  government^ 
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and  the  necessity  of  combining  in  one  a  military 
and  commercial  navy,  the  trade,  of  necessity,  was 
whoUy  conducted  by  the  king.  The  ships  were 
usually  of  great  size,  often  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
hundred  tons  burthen,  having  crews,  including  the 
soldiei^  of  five  and  six  hundred  men.  The  whole 
crew,  from  the  commander  to  the  lowest  sailor^ 
had  regular  pay ;  and,  besides  his  pay,  an  allow* 
anee  of  tonnage,  according  to  his  rank*  The  goods 
belonging  to  the  crew  were,  besides,  free  of  du- 
ties ;  and  the  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  king  ex- 
tended only  to  the  principal  articles,  as  cinnamon, 
blade-pepper,  and  the  precioua  spices.  This  r^;u* 
lation  must  have  occasioned  a  considerable  compe- 
tition in  the  market.  In  India,  conquest  and  re- 
figions  conversion  were  the  primary  objects  of  the 
Portuguese,  and  commerce  but  a  secondary  one. 
CohnuKation  was  unrestricted,  and  no  obstacle 
opposed  to  it  but  the  climate  and  the  hostility  of 
the  natives.  .  The  trade  in  India  was  p^fectly 
unshackled,  and  the  Portuguese  entering  into  it 
with  avidity,  did  not  feel  the  want  of  a  distant 
commerce  to  Europe,  for  which  their  fuiids  were 
less  adequate. 

The  Portuguese  never  attempted,  like  their 
successors,  to  limit  or  regulate  the  growth  of  any 
€£  the  favourite  articles  of  commerce.  It  happen- 
edf  therefore,  from  the  degree  of  freedom  which 
prevailed,  that  their  commercial  establishments, 
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mHwiUttUmdiiig  lihf  Tkmi  md  viokipee  af  tbmr  nir 
mkiifiintknt  p]t)0peml  exe^^  Malacca^  fiMn- 
ad  88  a  cpmBieicial  emporuim  under  its  ]iati?iBm<* 
rereigns,  lost  none  of  its  reputation  undar  the  Fov- 
tnguese.  An  aetite  and  unliaaited  intanwirse  ex- 
iafced  between  the  Indian  ulanda  and  Cbin»i  and  be- 
tween dftem  and  Japan,  of  a  benefieial  natmre  un« 
biomi  to:theur  successors.  Tbeir  ntign  in  the  Af- 
abipelago»  which  barelj  lasted  a  century,  has  nosr 
hatti  virkually  suj^nres^ed  for  two ;  yet  more  m^ 
nunents  of  thek  arts,  their  reiigion,  and  thair 
language,  exist  in  the  country  than  of  those  who 
sttcit^edfd  thenif  whose  eutbocity  has  h^ax  twice 
as  long  established^  and  who  are  at  this  moment  in 
the  actual  exeneise  of  it. 

The  benefits  of  the  Portuguese  gevemment  and 
cemoieBoe,  merely  the  reselt  of  the  unfettered  infln- 
encfiof  European  inannen  andinstitutioBBy  and  by 
no  means  acistng  out  of  any  scheme  of  policy  ori* 
ginating  m  the  wisdom  of  the  government  was 
confined  to  the  Indies.  Europe  gained  no  advan* 
Inge  from  the  discovery  of  the  maritime  loute  te 
the  Indies.  By  their  wars  in  the  Mducoas  the 
production  of  spices  was  diminished,  the  ancient 
earners  of  the  trade  were  plundered,  and  the  Per- 
sian  Gulf  and  Red  Sea,  the  avenues  by  whidi  the 
commodities  of  India  reached  Europe;  were  either 
seised  or  blockaded  by  them.  The  consequence 
of  all  diia  was,  that  the  commodities  ef  India  wmne 
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add  cteirBr  tliaa  befim  th«  dncowry  of  the  iitir 
jEO«t^  Tha  industry  nf  Eurqie  receiTed  no  iie«r 
inpulie,  £ar  no  new  market  was  cseated  fi>r  lier 
oommoditiea* 

Eninpa  had  adraoced  a  whole  century  in  civilisa- 
tion when  the  Duteh  and  Engiiah  anbarfced  in  the 
oooimevce  of  the  Indies*     Commeroa  and  naviga- 
tion had,  at  this  time,  made  oonaiderable  advances 
mmong  both,  but  partieuhurly  among  the  first.    It 
was  with  the  wealth  of  individuals,  therelbray 
imd  not  with  the  revenue  of  the  state,  as  with 
the  Portuguese,  that  they  engaged  in  it.    Grant- 
ing  monepdies.   to   particular  hranehes  of  dis- 
tant commerce,  with  the  view  of  promoting  them, 
was  the  favourite  policy  of  the  age,  perhaps,  in- 
deed, the  natural  result  of  sudi  rude  times,  when 
there  euted  little  dispoaaUe  ospital,  and  when 
men  muat  have  been  induced  to  enter  upon  such 
jDemote  adventures  as  jthe  coasmerco  of  the  Indies, 
nther  fiom  a  spirit  of  ganUing  than  with  views 
4if  fiyr  trade.    This  opinio  of  the  nature  of  the 
early  adventures  to  India  ia  sufficiently  certified  by 
the  list  of  the  subscribers  to  some  of  the  early 
To^gesb     In  the  first  En^ish  voyage  the  whole 
aubaeribcrs  were  287,  of  whom  813  were  for  suma 
under  L.900.     In  the  second  jointstock  company 
of  the  £ng^h,  the  whple  subscribers  amounted  to 
QUif^  of  wiiom  338  only  were  merchants.    The 
vest  were  aoere  gasridera,  entering  upon  a  lottary. 
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as  sufficiently  appears  by.  their  titles  and  derigm^ 
tions.  They  consisted  of  **  dukes  and  earls^ 
knights,  judges,  the  king's  council,  privy-counsel- 
lors, countesses,  and  ladies,  doctors  of  divinity  and 
physic,  widows,  and  virgins !"  When  the  nations 
of  the  north  of  Europe  b^an  to  adventure  in  the 
India  trade,  no  military  navy  existed  to  protect  their 
distant  adventurers  from  the  hostility  of  European 
and  native  enemies,  and  of  necessity  their  fleets 
must  have  combined  military  and  commercial  ob- 
jects. In  India  factories  were  to  be  established, 
and  forts  constructed,  for  the  security  of  trade. 
This  the  legitimate  government  of  the  state  want* 
ed  ability  or  inclination  to  do ;  and  the  only  re- 
medy was,  to  invest  the  companies  with  a  portion 
of  sovereign  authority.  This  exphiins  the. true 
origin  of  the  monopolies  granted  of  the  India 
trade.  The  two  most  commercial  nations  of  Eu- 
rope set  the  example,  and  yvere  humbly  imitated 
by  the  rest.  How  institutions,  having  their  origin 
in  the  barbarism  of  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  have  been  prolonged  to  nor^  en- 
lightened ages,  it  is  not  difficult  to  explain.  The 
public,  excluded  from  an  intercourse  with  India^ 
were  necessarily  denied  the  means  of  obtaining 
the  requisite  knowledge  respecting  its  trade. and 
resources.  The  only  knowledge  that  reached  theip 
was  contained  in  the  perverted  facts  brought  for- 
ward by  the  monopolists  themselves  in  defenoe 
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of  the  abuses  which  were  the  very  source  of 
their  power  and  privileges.  The  possession  of 
political  power  and  patronage  made  them  cling 
to  these  at  all  hazards,  and  many  honourable 
men  have  pertinaciously  defended  a  system  of 
malversation,  which  they  believed  to  be  right, 
because  it  was  their  interest  to  think  it  so*.  Their 
possession  of  patronage  naturally  connected  the 
monopoly  companies  with  the  respective  govern- 
ments where  they  existed;  and  thus,  but  for  the 
convulsions  which  have  agitated  the  European 
world  for  the  last  forty  years,  the  great  politic^ 
changes  favourable  to  freedom,  which  have  been 
the  result  of  the  division  of  useful  knowledge^ 
and  the  force  of  public  opinion,  the  abuses  which 
for  three  centuries  have  excluded  the  two  most 
wealthy  and  populous  quarters  of  the  globe  from 
all  useful  connection  with  each  other,  might  have 
long  continued,  or  been  perpetuated. 

When  the  Dutch  ax^d  English  first  appeared  in 
the  East  Indies,  they  appeared  in  the  simple  cha- 
racter of  traders,  committing  occasional  acts  of  pi- 
racy, but,  upon  the  whole,  maintaining  a  tolerably 
fair  reputation  with  the  natives,  who  contrasted 
their  peaceful  demeanour,  and  still  more  peaceful 
professions,  with  the  violence  and  persecution  of 
the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards.  In  a  very  few 
years,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  superseded  their 
European  rivals,  they  lost  this  reputation,   and 
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entered  upon  the  system  of  coercion  and  vir* 
tual  spoliation,  which  continued  ever  after  to 
mark  their  progress.  Appearing  as  armed  trad- 
ers, they  did  not  fail  to  use  the  power  which 
they  had  in  their  hands  to  possesis  themselves,  on 
their  own  terms,  of  the  produce  or  property  of  the 
native  states  with  which  they  traded.  The  com- 
mercial factories  which  they  held  within  the  terri- 
tories of  the  native  states,  they  converted  into 
forts  to  overawe  the  native  governments.  The 
treaties  which  they  entered  into  with  these  go- 
vernments had  for  their  object  to  exclude  all  ri- 
valry or  competition,  to  obtain  the  staple  pro* 
ducts  of  industry  at  their  own  prices,  and  to 
possess  the  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  native  mar- 
ket for  their  own  imagined  advantage.  Most 
of  these  treaties  were  either  violently  or  sur- 
reptitiou^y  obtained ;  but  every  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  natives  to  evade  the  flagrant  injus- 
tice,  as  well  as  absurdity,  which  an  adherence  to 
them  implied,  was  construed  by  the  traders  of  Eu- 
rope exercising  sovereign  authority  as  t^  perfidious 
violation  of  their  rights^  and,  accordingly,  punished 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  This  gave  rise  to 
the  long  train  of  anarchy  and  war  which  I  have 
sketched  in  the  historical  part  of  this  work.  In 
the  struggle  which  ensued,  the  independence  of 
most  of  the  natives  of  the  Archipelago  was  sub- 
verted, and  their  commerce  and  industry  subjected 

12 
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to  the  will  of  the  monopolists.    It  was  necessaryi 
on  the  success  of  these  political  measures,  to  have 
recourse  to  new  methods  to  obtain  the  productions 
which  had  brought  the  traders  of  Europe  to  India. 
The  country,  depopulated  and  exhausted  by  wars^ 
and  the  incentives  to  industry  and  production  be* 
ing  removed*  would  no  longer  q)ontaneottsly  af-r 
ford  them.     The  resource  was  to  convert  the  po- 
pulation of  each  particular  country  into  predial 
slaves,  and  to  compel  them,  by  arbitrary  edicts^  tq 
cultivate  the  most  favoured  products  of  their  soil^ 
and  to  deliver  these  exclusively  to  the  monopolistSi 
at  such  prices  as.  the  latter  might  be  pleased  tq 
grant.    It  was  on  this  principle,  equally  iniquitous 
^nd  unprofitable,  that  the  English  have  obtained 
their  supplies  of  pepper,  and  the  Dutch  their  pep» 
per,  their  coffee,  their  cloves,  and  nutmegs.    In 
proportion  as  each  of  these  articles,  from  their  na- 
ture, could  be  subjected  to  the  severity  of  the  mo* 
nopoly  regulations,  they  became  injurious  to  th^ 
growers  and  useless  to  the  monopolists. 

This  system  of  fraud  and  rapacity  naturally 
brought  upon  the  European  monopoly  compa^^ 
nies  the  aversion  and  distrust  of  the  native  pow- 
ers, which  were  aggravated  by  the  odious  pic- 
ture of  rancorous  hatred,  originating  in  the  mean 
and  contemptible  spirit  of  commercial  jealonsyi 
which  the^  displayed  towards  each  other*  The 
English  tn^duced  the^  Dutch,— 'the  Dutch   the 
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English  ;  and  both  vilified  the  Spaniards  and  Por- 
tuguese,  while  they  committed  acts  of  piracy  and 
plunder  upon  the  Asiatic  traders,  who  had  the 
temerity  to  venture  upon  a  competition  with  them. 
All  the  nations  of  the  Archipelago,  or  those  Asiatic 
nations  having  an  intercourse  with  it,  whose  go- 
vernments had  vigour  enough  to  resist  their  en- 
croachments, either  expelled  them  from  their  coun- 
try, and  refused  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  per- 
sons so  little  worthy  of  confidence,  or  placed  that 
intercourse  under  the  severest  limitations.  It  will 
be  a  matter  of  curiosity,  as  well  as  instruction,  to 
quote  a  few  examples  of  the  conduct  pursued  by 
the  monopoly  companies  towards  the  native  powers, 
and  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  latter  in  con- 
sequence. Within  fifteen  years  of  their  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  seas  of  the  Archipelago,  the  Eng« 
lish  had  established  factories  at  Patani  in  the  Pen* 
insula,  at  Achin,  Hcao,  and  Jambi  in  Sumatra, 
at  Bantam  and  Jacatra  in  Java,  at  Succadana  and 
Banjarmassin  in  Borneo,  in  the  Banda  isles,  at  Ma- 
cassar in  Celebes,  in  Siam,  and  in  Japan.  At  all 
these,  by  their  own  recorded  acknowledgment,  the 
company  was  carrying  on  a  gainful  trade,  of  wliich 
they  furnish  us  with  the  particulars.  In  after  pe- 
riods they  formed  establishments  at  Queda,  Ligore, 
and  Jehore,  in  the  Peninsula,  at  Passumman,  Sil- 
lebar,  and  Bencoolen,  in  Sumatra,  at  Japan  in 
Java»  at  Balambangan  in  Borneo,  at  Cambcga,  at 
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Cocbin•Chilu^  at  Pulo  Condore,  at  Fdnnosa,  and  in 
China  at  Chusan,  Amoy,  and  Macao.  From  a  few 
of  thesd  they  were  expelled  by  the  rivalry  of  the 
Dutch,  but  from  the  greater  number  directly  by 
the  natives,  and  solely  on  account  of  their  misde- 
meanour  and  arrogance,  and  the  utter  incompatibi-  . 
lity  of  their  claims  with  the  rights  and  independ^' 
ence  of  those  natives,  who  had  hospitably  received 
them.  One  of  the  most  flagrant  examples  of  their 
misconduct  was  displayed  at  Banjarmassin,  in  Bor- 
neo, in  the  year.  1706.  Their  settlement  at  Pulo 
Condore  had  just  been  cut  off  by  their  own  native 
soldiers,  at  the  instigation  of  the  king  of  Cochin- 
China,  naturally  impatient  of  their  neighbour- 
hood, when  they  formed  one  at  Banjarmassin. 
Captain  Hamilton  gives  the  following  account  gf 
the  causes  and  circumstances  of  their  being  driven 
out  of  the  latter :  '*  Their  factory  was  not  half  fi- 
nished before  they  began  to  domineer  over  the  na« 
tives,  wbo  past  in  their  boats  up  and  down  the  ri-* 
ver,  which  so  provoked  the  king,  that  he  swore 
revenge,  and  accordingly  gathered  an  anny,  and 
shipped  it  on  large  praws^  to  execute,  his  rage  on 
the  fiictory  and  shipping  that  lay  in  the  river.  The. 
company  had  two  ships,  and  there  were  two  others 
that  belonged  to  private  merchants,  and  I  was 
pretty  deeply  concerned  in.  one  of  th^n.  The 
£ictory  receiving  advice  of  the  king's  design,  and 
the  preparations  he  had  made>  left  their  factory 
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and  went  on  board  their  abipfping,  thinking  iheni^ 
selves  more  secure  on  board  than  ashore.  "When 
all  things  were  in  a  reading,  the  army  canne  in  tbe 
night  with  above  1 OO  pratvs,  and  no*  iess  than  3000 
desperate  fellows.  Some  landed  and  (mmi  tiie 
factory  and  fortifications^  while  others  attacked  the 
ships,  which  were  prepared  to  receive  them.**  He 
continues  by  observing,  that  *^  the  two  great  8)»p^ 
thottgh  in  danger,  beat  off  the  enemy  with  anudl 
loss,  but  the  little  ships  were  bumt^  with  most  of 
their  men  ;'*  and,  farther,  '<  but  the  Ei^ish  were 
forced  to  be  gone  from  their  settlement..  The 
king  thought  his  revenge  had  gcfne  far  enoo^  in 
driving  them  from  their  settlement,  and,  finding 
the  loss  of  the  English  trade  affected  his  revenue^ 
he  let  all  English  who  traded  to  Jehore,  and  other 
circumjacent  countries,  know  that  he  wooU  still 
continue  mfree  trade  with  the  English  on  the  M 
footing,  but  would  never  suffer  them,  nor  any 
other  nation,  to  build  *srts  in  his  country."  ♦  The 
sequel  of  this  transaction,  with  its  conseqneneea, 
are  given  on  a  still  more  authentic  authority  thait 
Hamiteon's.  The  company,  with  the  view  of  »* 
storing  their  commerce  and  factory,  soit,  i»  tiM 
year  1714,  Captain  Daniel  Beeckman»  one  of  their 
own  commanders,  a  gentleman  of  ^^eat  iategrikyi 
discretion,  and  afaOity.   The  reception  he  iiet  wWi 


#  Nevr  Account  of  the  East  Indies,  Vol.  11.  p.  14'5. 
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poiatBOnt  flt  once  the  odium  in  vvfaich  the  Company 
was  h^Id,  the  jealousy  of  the  people  of  Borneo  of 
all  politieal  inter&reiice,  end  their  deaire  for«  free 
tnde>  espedaUy  wUh  the  i^iabitanta  of  thig  oouxir 
try*  The  re-establidiment  of  the  ftetoiy  was  found 
utterly  impractJeable^  but  the  ^wo  ships  mdA^  the 
ordersof  Captain  Beeekman  succeeded  ia  obtaining 
ooaopiete  cai^^ees  by  the  stratagem  of  the  p^es 
j^ignirig^iemsehes  to  be  private  traders  um<mnecU. 
ed  ^soMikeCompany.  The  success  in  this  respect  ap« 
pean  to  have  been  principally  owing  to  tbe  extraor^^ 
dinary  address  of  Captain  Beeckman,  wad  his  most 
conciliatory  ccmduct  towards  the  natives.  *^  Afters** 
aays  he»  <'  we  had  cast  anchor,  we  espM  a  small 
prow  or  boat  under  l^e  shore ;  we  sent^  in  a  very 
civ^  manner,  to  the  persons  that  were  in.it^ 
and. entreated  them  to  come  on  board*  We  lay 
tk(n  ifith  our  English  colours  flying,  at  which 
they  were  much  surprised,  knowing  how  se- 
Tsrely  they  had  used  our  countrymen  when  last 
among  them«  However,  partly  through  fear,  and 
pwrtly  through  our  kmd  invitation,  they  came  on 
board.  They  were  very  poor4ooked  creatures^ 
tliat  had  been  Bt  Tombomeo^  and  had  been  return* 
Jug  to  Tatass  We  expressed  all  the  civility  ima- 
ginable towards  them»  gave  them  some  small  pre- 
sented and  desired  they  would  acquaint  their  kin^ 
or  grandees  in  the  country,  that  there  were  two 
VOL.  m.  p 
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English  ships  cdme  to  buy  pepper  of  them ;  Aat 
we  were  not  come  to  qaarvel,  but  to  trade  peaoe« 
ably,  and  would  pay  them  very  honestly,  and  com* 
ply  with  all  reasonable  demands,  according  to  what 
should  be  hereafter  Agreed  on:  They  inquired 
whether  we  were  Company^s  ships,  to  which  we 
did  not  relidily  answer  them ;  but  before  we  did^ 
they  im)ceeded  and  said,  That  if  we  were,  they» 
as  friends,  would  advise  us  to  depart  the  port  tot&r 
with,  because  their  Sultan  and  Oran-^^ays,  or  great 
men,  would  by  no  means  have  any  dealings  with 
us.  The  next  day  came  on  board  erf*  us  a  boat, 
with  one  Coy  Raden^  Tacka^  and  Cay  Chitta 
Uday^  being  messengers  from  the  king.  We  re- 
ceived them  as  civilly  as  possible.  The  first  thing 
they  inquired  was,  whether  we  were  Company^s 
ships,  or  separate  traders ;  that  if  the  former,  we 
need  not  wait  fcnr  an  answer,  and  that  it  would  be 
our  best  ways  to  be  gone  ;  desiring  earnestly,  that 
what  answer  we  should  return  them  might  be  sin- 
cere, for  that  whatever  we  said  to  them  should  be 
told  the  Sultan,  finding  no  other  method  to  intro- 
duce ourselves,  we  were  forced  to  assure  them  that 
xve  were  private  traders,  and  came  thither  on  our 
own  account  to  buy  pepper.  This  we  did,  believing 
we  might  in  time  have  a  better  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing our  honourable  masters  known,  and  of  excus- 
ing the  heavy  crimes  laid  on  their  former  servants, 
whose  ill  conduct  had  been  the  cause  of  the  fac- 
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tovj^s  beii^  defttroyed.    Itlpy  ask^d  us  wby  we 
cttine  thitber  vathetr  than  to  any. other  place,  since 
our  couBtrymea  had  90  groasly  abused'  them/'  * 
The  king  of  Banjarmassin,  in  one:  of  his  conference^ 
with  Caption  Beeckman,  gave  .him^a  narrative. qf 
the  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Cprnpanywhi^b 
led  to  the  destruction  of  their  establishment^YVhiph 
the  honest  narrator  gives  in  plain  atid  uneqvJ[voc$} 
language.    As  it  affords  an  epitome  .^f  ^|^  foiu 
duct  .which  we  must  always  exp^t  ip  th^  f(m^ 
situation  when  men's  interests  and  duties  bx^,A^ 
complete  variance  with  each  ol^her^  I  shall  ji^ 
scrapie  to  copy  it.     ^VHe  alao  inquired  whether 
we  were  Company  ships,  or.  separate  traders ;  .and 
being  answered  the  latter,  he  began  to  lay  heavy 
complaints  on  our  countrymen,  telling  us  how 
that,  at  their  first  arrival,  they  came  like  us,  and 
contracted  with  him  in  the  same  manner,  obligiijg 
themselves  to  build  no  forts,  nor  make  soldi^uQ^} 
but  that,  under  pretext  of  building  a  warehouse 
they  mounted  guns  and  insulted  him,  and  his  sub- 
jects, in  a  mo^t  base  manner ;  that  he  bore  it  pa- 
tiently for  a. great  while^  till  several  of  his  subjects 
ivere  beaten,  wounded,  and  some  killed  by  the% 
sa  they  passed  by  in  their  boats,  ou  their  lawful  oo- 
casions ;  that  they  forced  from  them  such  duties 
and  customs  as  belonged  only  to  him,  and  acted 
very  contrary  to  reason  or  honesty  in  all  their  pro* 

•  ^o^fl^e  to  Borneo,  p.  47,  et  seq. 
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ceedings.  ^<  All  this,''  says  he,  **  I  bore  with  gpeat 
patience/'  Then  he  told  us  with  very  great  con* 
cem,  how  they  fired  several  of  their  great  shot  at  the 
queen-mother,  which  frightened  her  so,  that  evor 
since  she  continued  distracted,  and  that  they  would 
have  taken  her  prisoner,  for  what  reason  he  could 
not  imagine.  *'  This,''  says  he,  **  I  had  not  patience 
to  bear/'  He  li^wise  told  us  of  one  Captain  Cock* 
bum,  and  some  others,  whose  names  I  have  for- 
gotten, who  were  taken  prisoners,  and  put  te 
death,  and  the  manner  of  their  suffering.  <*  But," 
continues  he,  '<  this  is  not  at  present  our  affair."* 

*  Foyage  to  Borneo,  p.  74. — Captain  Beeckman's  own  ob- 
fOTftttioiit  on  this  subject,  and  the  candid  account  be  rendeiv 
4)f  the  judicious  measures  be  pursued,  are  so  apposite,  that 
I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  them,  and  Tenturing  to  offer 
Useacample  as  a  model  of  the  policy  which  ought^  in  all  pa* 
nJlal  cases,  to  be  followed  with  the  natives  of  Ais  eomilfy. 
^  Dorbg  our  stay  heie,''  (at  Banjamiaasb)  says  he,  **  wa  bad 
gtaat  plaalgr  of  fish^  fowl,  potatoes^  yains»  cuouiiibar%  dear, 
gaals'  fledb,  drc.  brought  to  our  door  every  morning  early,  an 
SBsall  boats,  by  .women,  of  whom  we  bought  what  we  wanted, 
and  thatatavery  reasonablerate.  This  was  they  owned  the 
greatest  opportunity  they  evet  knew  of  getting  so  mack 
naneyinsoshortatime;  for,  when  the  English  fiuetoty  w«s 
there  before,  there  was  always  su(A  emnity  mi  bveterate 
hailfad  between  them,  that  the  natives  declared  they,  never 
carried  to  them  the  tenth  part  of  what  they  did  us^  htiag 
willing  to  have  as  little  to  do  with  them  as  possible.  It  is 
nuMt  certain  they  had  a  great  hatred  against  all  that  belongs 
ed  to  that  factory,  and  even  the  whole  Ei^ish  nation,  for 
'  theur  sake,  which  made  us  meet  with  more  difficulty  than 
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There  is  no  place  in  wbich  the  different  EunW 
pean  companies  were  so  anxious  to  make  monc^ 
polies,  and  where  they  were  so  well  resisted,  at  at 
Achin,  long  the  principal  commercial  state  of  th^ 
Archipelago,  but  the  trade  of  which  was  at  laal 
ruined  by  the  naval  superiority  of  the  Dutch,  and 
tbe  destruction  of  the  commerce  of  every  place 
that  was  wont  to  trade  with  it,  .on  the  final  jper- 
S^^^  ^  the  monopoly  system*  Commodore 
Beadieu,  one  of  the  most  sensible  and  intelligent 
persons  that  erer  visited  the  Archipehgo,  gives  us 
an  account  of  the  animosity  of  the  European  na- 
tions agamst  each  other,  and  their  machihatioha 
against  the  nativeSf  which  it  is  impossibly  to  read 
without  duguat.    The  French  had  no  aooner  made 

: r-I 

ordiiunry.  It  was  an  wprudent  Aiog  of  tboM  genftltniaa  t» 
hste  given  them  occatioKi  of  baying  so  barbaroos  a  notJOD  of 
the  pmdples  and  behaviour  of  all  their  coontryoien.  It  is 
trae  we  took  all  the  pains  imaginable,  bj  an  honesty  ciWI, 
omnplaisant  way  of  behaviour  and  dealing,  to  remove  thie 
great  prefndice  out  of  dieir  mfaids,  tfioi^h  I  muii  own  ww 
fooaA  it  a  pretty  hard  taak^  tboy  being  so  prepoaMnad  wMb 
an  opinion  of  our  baseness  and  barbarity.  I  belieivt,  bdnedt 
that  the  great  conSdence  we  put  in  ihem  did  contribute  not 
a  little  to  make  them  have  a  greater  vahie  for  us  than  fiur 
cpther  strangers.  They  are  certainly  the  most  peacteUn 
people  in  ^  world  to  one  another,  quarrelling  seUeor  or 
never  among  themselves,  and  aveiding  above  all  things  mqr 
oeeasMHa  of  giving  an  aAent,  becanse,  when  once  it  is  givw^' 
it  is  never  to  be  forgot.'*— Beedunan*s  Vcgage  to  Banner 
p.  101. 
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their  appearance  than  they  were  attacked  by  the 
Dutch*  Beaulieu  was  informed,  **  That  the  Dutch 
had  represented  to  the  governor  and  inhabitants  of 
that  place,  (Tikao  in  Sumatra,)  that  the  French 
were  robbers,  and  meant  only  to  observe  thc^  land* 
ing  place  in  order  to  sack  them  ;  that  th^  would 
not  assist  our  two  commissaries  any  manner  of  way, 
whether  in  health  or  sickness,  nor  give  the  least 
xelief  to  any  of  our  men,  bating  some  few  sailors 
that  they  stood  in  need  of  $  and  that  the  English 
had  served  our  men  to  the  utmost  of  their  power/' 
He  added,  ^'  That  the  governor  was  very  sensible 
of  the  malice  of  the  Dutch,  who  meant  only  to  en- 
gross the  Indies  to  themselves,  and  had  but  lately 
abused  the  king  of  JacatrOf  and  usurped  his  terri- 
tories ;  for  which  reason  the  king  of  Achin  thought 
fit  to  dischaige  them  from  Ticow."  * 

The  same  writer  affords,  in  the  following  anec- 
dote, a  striking  picture  of  the  rancorous  enmity 
and  illiberality  of  the  different  European  nationa 
in  India  towards  each  other  at  this  period.  '^  Qa 
the  1st  of  February,"  says  he,  "  I  went  ashore 
again,  and,  by  the  way,  met  some  Portuguese^ 
whom  the  king  of  Achin  had  laid  in  irons,  and 
who  told  me  that  the  Dutch  and  English  had  a 
design  to  poison  me.  I  told  them  I  did  not  be- 
lieve the  English  would  do  me  any  hann  j  how* 
ever,  I  would  be  on  my  guard.     They  replied^ 

•  Besulieu's  Voyage  in  Harris,  Vol.  I.  p.728. 
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that>  if  I  went  to  dine  with  the  English  captain 
that  day,  I  would  never  return ;  and  very  affec- 
tionately hegged  me  to  avoid  it,  because  they  had 
no  hopes  of  being  delivered  from  their  captivity 
but  through  my  means.  But,  after  all,  pursuant 
to  my  promise,  I  went  and  dined  with  the  English 
captain,  Mr  Roberts,  who  treated  me  very  kindly 
and  handsomely,  and  gave  me  nothing  to  eat  or 
drink  but  what  he  and  the  rest  of  the  company 
took  part  of.''  ''^  In  an  audience  which  the  French 
commander  had  with  the  Achinese  monarch,  in 
which  he  informed  him  of  his  opinion  of  the  Dutch 
and  English,  and  what  he  had  done  to  defeat  their 
avarice,  "  This  done,"  says  the  voyager,  "  the 
king  informed  me  by  the  Shahandar,  that  I  was 
both  welcome  and  safe  in  his  territories ;  that,  as 
to  the  business  of  trade,  the  Dutch  and  English 
used  heretofore  to  have  pepper  in  his  country  at 
an  easy  rate,  but  now  that  they  had  shewn  such 
flaming  ingratitude,  in  making  war  upon  the  king 
of  Bantam,  who  had  formerly  vouchsafed  them  a 
kind  reception,  he  had  thereupon  caused  all  the 
pepper  plants  to  be  cut  down  for  fear  hereafter 
they  should  prove  the  occasion  of  trouble ;  that,  by 
this  means,  the  price  of  pepper  was  raised  to  64 
reals  the  bahar ;  and  that,  even  at  that  price,  he 
did  not  much  care  to  let  them  have  it,  knowing 

•  Beaulieu  in  Harris's  CoUcction,  Vol.  I.  p.  730. 
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them  to  be  an  ill  sort  of  people^  that  would  vh 
and  pillage»  jand  do  any  thing,  in  order  to  engross 
the  trade  of  the  Indies  to  themselves/*  * 

But,  three  and  twenty  years  after,  the  Dutch^ 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Achinese,  ccmquered 
Malacca,  they  sent  a  powerful  fleet  against  their 
ally,  "  to  bring  her  to  reason^^*  by  which  ihey 
meant  to  subject  her  to  the  servitude  of  their  com* 
mercial  restrictions.  In  1675,  they  renewed  their 
attempts  upon  her  independence,  and  Uockaded 
her  ports,  t  The  English,  in  1684,  on  their  ex« 
pulsion  from  Bantam  by  the  influence  of  the  Dutdb, 
tried  their  fortune  in  the  same  way,  and  sent  a* 
mission  from  Madras,  the  modest  object  of  whidi 
was  to  request  permission  to  erect  a  fortificatioii^ 
or,  in  other  words»  to  raise  an  independent  autho- 
rity within  the  kingdom.  <*  The  purport  of  the 
embassy,''  says  Mr  Marsden,  ^*  was  to  obtain  fi« 
berty  to  erect  a  fortification  in  her  territoiy,  whidi 
she  (the  queen)  peremptorily  refused,  being  con* 
trary  to  the  established  rules ^f  the  kingdom^  add* 

♦  Harris,  Vol.  I.  p.  731. 

t  "  About  the  year  1675,  the  Dutch  made  war  on  he;^ 
(the  queen  of  Achio,)  because  she  would  not  permit  them 
to  settle  a  factory  at  Achin,  or  rather  to  make  her  their 
vassal.  They  shut  up  die  port  of  Achin  by  their  shipping;, 
and  straitened  the  town  for  want  of  provisions  and  other 
necessaries*"  &c.  Hamilton's  iJt^n  Account  of  tie  EaU  i»* 
dieSf  Vol.  n.  p,  100« 
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iag9  tiat,  if  the  govenuNr  of  Madras  vvould  fill  her 
palace  with  goId»  she  eould  not  pennit  turn  to 
build  with  brick  either  fort  or  house.     To  have  a 
fiietory  of  timber  and  plank  was  the  utmost  indul- 
gence that  could  be  allowed  ^  and  on  that  footings 
the  return  of  the  English,  who  had  not  traded 
there  for  many  years,  should  be  welcomed  with 
great  fnendship.'*  *    The  queen  of  Achin  appears 
to  have  been  not  only  a  better  politician,  but  he^ 
ter  skilled  in  the  true  interests  of  commerce  than 
the  East  India  Company  and  their  goTemor.    All 
Eun^ean  merchants,  who  laid  claim  to  no  political 
authority,  were  welcome  in  her  country.    Dam* 
pier,   who  was  there,  expressly  tells  us,   ^<  the 
English  merchants  are  welcome  here,  and  I  have 
heard  that  they  do  not  pay  so  much  custom  as 
oth^  nations.    The  Dutch  j^^-^nen  may  trade  hi- 
ther, but  the  Company's  serrants  are  denied  that 
privilege.**  t 

As  the  Dutch  had  most  power,  they  pursued 
the  phantom  of  commercial  monopoly  in  regard  to 
the  native  states  to  the  greatest  length,  and  be- 
came, of  course,  the  most  signal  victims  of  the  de- 
lusion. There  was  hardly  a  state  in  the  Archipe- 
lago, or  its  neighbourhood,  that  escaped  their  ex- 
periments.    Tixe  artifices  pursued  by  them  to 

■      -■■■  ■ IM  I      IB  .^i^^— ■    ■■  I  ■— — 

^  History  of  Sumatray  p.  4?49. 

t  Dampier's  ^oyagesy  YoL  II.  p»  135. 
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lecuve  tlie  monopoly  of  tmde  at  places  too  inconai* 
derable  to  be  settled  ais  conquests  is  well  deseribed 
by  Dampier  .from  his  own  personal  obserration. 
f'  For  where/'  says  he,  ^'  there  is  any  trade  to  be 
had,  yet  not  sufficient  to  maintain  a  factory,  or 
where  there  may  not  be  a  convenient  place  to 
build  a  fort,  so  as  to  secure  the  whole  trade  to 
themselves,  they  send  their  guard-ships,  which,  ly- 
ing at  the  mouth  of  the  rivers,  deter  slarangers  from 
coming  thither,  and  keep  the  petty  princes  in  awe  of 
them.   They  commonly  make  a  shew  as  if  they  did 
this  out  of  kindness  to  these  people,  yet  most  of 
them  know  otherwise,  hut  dare  not  openly  resent  it. 
This   probably  causes   so  many  petty  robberies 
and  piracies  as  are  committed  by^  the  Malayans  on 
this  coa^t.     The  Malaj/ans^   who  inhabit  both 
aides  of  the  straits  of  Malacca^  are  in  general  a 
bold  people ;  and  yet  I  do  not  find  any  of  them 
addicted  to  robbery,  but  only  the  pilfering  poorer 
sort,  and  even  these  severely  punished  among  the 
trading  Malayans^  who  have  trade  and  property. 
But  being  thus  provoked  by  the  Dutch,  and  hio* 
dered  of  a  free  trade  by  their  guard-^ships,  it  is  pro^ 
bable  they,  therefore,  commit  piracies,  themselves, 
or  connive  ati  or  encourjige  those  who  do ;  so  that 
the  pirates  who  lurk  on  this  coastseem  to  do  it  as 
qmch  to  revenge  themselves  on  the  Dutch  for 
restraining  their  trade,  as  to  gain  this  way  what 
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they  eaimot  otrtamin  theway  of  traffic/^  *  Conduct 
of  the  nature  here  related  brought  the  European 
diatacter  into  the  greatest  discredit  with  all  the 
natives  of  the  Archipelago,  and  the  piratical  cha- 
racter which  we  baye  attempted  to  fix  upon  them, 
might  be  most  truly  retaliated  upon  us.  The  pet- 
ty estafaiishments  supported  by  the  Dutch  to  main- 
tain their  compulsory  regulations,  lived,  in  the 
midst  of  a  hostile  population,  in  a  state  of  the  ut* 
most  terror,  alarm,  and  degradation,  never  count* 
ing  themselves  for  a  moment  secure  but  in  their 
ibrts  or  skips*  f 


•  Vol.  IL  p.  164. 

f  Dampier  gives  a  very  ludicrous  picture  of  the  condition 
of  the  Dutch  garrison  of  Puh  Dmdingy  lying  oflp  the  cosESt 
of  the  Malay  atate  of  Perah,  and  one  of  the  establishnienia 
in  question.  He  is  describing  an  entertainment  giyen  to 
his  commander  and  lady^  by  the  Dutch  governor.  ^'  But 
to  return  to  the  governor^  he,  to  retaliate  the  captain's  and 
Mr  Blchards's  kindness,  sent  a  boat  a^fishing,  to  get  some 
better  entertainment  for  his  guests  than  the  fort  yielded  at 
pteaent.  About  four  or  five  o^dock  the  boat  returned  witk 
a  good'  dish  of  fish.  These  were  immedialely  dresaed  for 
supper,  and  the  boat  was  sent  out  again  to  get  more  fbr  Mr 
Bichards  and  his  lady  to  carry  aboard  with  them.  In  the 
mean  time  the  food  was  brought  into  the  dining-^roomi  and 
placed  on  the  table.  The  dishes  and  plates  were  of  nlver, 
*  .and  there  was  a  silver  punch-bowl  full  of  liquor.  The'  go^ 
vecnor>  his  guests,  and  some  of  ius  officers,  were  seiated,  bat 
just  as  they  began  to  fall  to,  one  of  the  soldiers  cried  out^ 
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The  Ei^iah,  driven  fiist  from  J^eatra,  aBdIihm 
fiom  !Bantam,  a^  reused  the  ISberty  of  bmlUng 


Malayans^  and  spoiled  the  entertaioment ;  for  immediately 
the  governor,  without  speaking  one  word,  leapiied  oat  of  one 
of  the  vfndowsy  to  get  as  soon  as  hit  conld  to  the  fort.  Rii 
oS^^ra  followed,  and  all  the  aervanta  that  attenM  woe 
aoon  in  motion.  Every  one  of  them  todk  the  n^arcat  wiq^^ 
some  out  of  the  windows,  other*  out  of  the  doors,  leaving; 
the  three  guests  by  themselves,  who  soon  followed  with  aD 
the  haste  they  could  make^  without  knowing  the  meaning  of 
this  sudden  consternation  of  the  govenior  and  his  people, 
fiat  by  tlyat  time  the  captain,  and  Mr  Richards  tod  Vk 
wife,  were  got  to  the  fort ;  the  governor,  who  was  arriTed 
before,  stood  at  the  door  to  receive  them.  As  soon  as  they 
were  entered,  the  door  was  shut,  all  the  soMiers  and  servants 
being  within  already  9  nor  was  any  man  suiered  to  fetdi 
away  the  vietuah^  or  any  of  the  (flate :  bat  they  fired  aeve« 
val  guns  to  give  notice  to  the  Malayans  that  they  were  ras^ 
for  them ;  but  none  of  them  came  on.  For  this  oproar  war 
oceastoned  by  a  Malayan  canoe  full  of  armed  men  that  hy 
simlking  nnder  the  island,  close  by  the  shore ;  and  when  the 
Dutch  boat  went  out  the  second  time  to  fish,  the  Malayana 
set  on  them  saddenfy  and  unexpected,  with  thehr  eresseir 
Md  laaoes,  and  killhig  one  er  two,  tiie  rest  leaped  overbotti^' 
and  got  ttway,  fbr  they  were  cioae  by  the  Jiore;  en^thiy^ 
bavii^  na  arms,  were  not  abie  to  have  made  any  resistenocf. 
Il'was  aboal  a  mite  from  the  fort,  and  being  landed,  every 
one  of  them  HMide  what  haste  he  could  to  the  fort,  and  the 
fijnst  that  arrived  w«s  he  who  cried  in  tiat  maBoer,  aad* 
ff ighted  the  govwnor  Horn  supper.  Our  boat  was  at  tUb  * 
time  ashore  for  waler,  and  was  fiWag  itia  a  simil  brook  by 
the  banquetting-houae.  I  know  not  whelhei'  our  boat** 
crew  took  notice  of  the  alarm,  but  the  Dutch  called  to 
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f^rH  4a'  AoUii»  irare  innted  to  Bencodeu  ud 
otlMT  adjacent  parte  bj  the  iiati^tefl»  with  the  Yieir 
of  averting,  what  these  apprehended  a  still  great- 
er evil,  the  domination  of  the  Dutch*  It  by  no 
means  appears  that  the  East  India  Company's  con- 
duct  was  such  as  to  justify  the  confidence  thus 
plaoed  in  them*  The  illustrious  voyagw  Dampisir 
WW  in  tiie  humble  station  o£  gunner  of  Bencoolei^ 
in  the  year  I69O,  but  five  years  after  the  first  forma* 
tion  of  the, settlement,  and  says  of  it,  <^  The  fort 
was  but  sorrily  governed  when  I  was  there ;  nor 
was  there  that  care  taken  to  keep  up  a  fiur  corre* 


diatn,  and  bid  them  make  baste  aboard^  which  they  did ;  and 
this  made  ua  keep  good  watch  all  nighty  haying  all  our  guna 
loaded  and  primed  for  service.  But  it  rained  so  hard  all  the 
night»  that  I  did  not  much  fear  being  attacked  by  any  Ma- 
layan; being  informed  by  one  of  our  seamen^  whom  we  Vock 
in  at  Malacca,  that  the  Malayans  seldom  or  never  make  any 
attack  when  it  rains.  It  Is  what  I  had  before  observed  of 
other  Indians^  both  East  and  West ;  and  though  then  they 
mjight  make  their  attacks  with  the  greatest  advantage  on 
men  armed  with  hand-gunS|  yet  I  never  knew  it  practised, 
at  whidi  I  have  ijondered ;  for  it  is  then  we  most  fear  them, 
and  they  might  then  be  most  successful,  because  their  arms^ 
which  ere  usually  lances  and  cressets,  which  these  Malayans 
had*  could  not  be  damaged  by  the  rain,  as  our  gons  would 
be.  Bat  they  camiot  endure  to  be  in  the  rain;  and  it  was 
m  the  evening,  before  the  rain  fell,  that  they  assaulted  the 
Dutch  booL—rDampier's  Voyages,  Vol  11.  p*  175 — 7. 
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tpondenoeivith  tlw  natiTes  in  die  neighbourhood,  afi 
I  think  ought  to  be  in  all  trading  planes  especially, 
When  I  came  thither,  there  were  two  neighfaooring 
riff 08  in  the  stocks,  for  no  other  reaaon*  but  be* 
cause  they  Imd  not  brought  down  to  the  Art  sudi 
a  quantity  of  pepper  as  the  g05r^3ior  had  sent  for* 
Yet  these  rofqs  rule  in  the  country,  and  ham  a 
considerable  number  of  subjects,  vi4io  ware  9b  ok* 
aqperated  at  these  insolences,  that,  at  I  have  sinee 
been  informed,  they  came  down  and  assaulted  the 
fort,  under  the  conduct  of  one  of  these  rqja$»**  *  t 

*  Dampier,  Vol.  II.  p.  183. 

•\  Captain  HamDtons  account  is  certainly  not  more  fa- 
vourable. **  Id  the  year  l€g3,  there  was  a  great  mortality 
in  the  colony,  the  governor  and  his  council  all  died  in  a  short 
time  after  one  another ;  and  one  Mr  Sowdon  being  the  eld- 
est  factor,  had  his  residence  at  Prayman^  or  PrianuuDy  a  sub- 
ordinate factory  to  Bencolon,  being  called  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colony)  but  not  very  fit  for  that  charge,  because 
of  his  intemperate  drinking^  it  fortuned  in  his  short  reign, 
that  four  princes  differed,  and  rather  than  run  into  acts  of 
hostility,  referred  their  differences  to  the  arbitriment  of  the 
English  governor,  and  came  to  the  fort  with  their  plea.  Mr 
Sowdon  soon  determined  their  differences  in  favour  of  the 
two  that  complained ;  and  because  the  others  seemed  dissa- 
tisfied with  his  determination,  ordered  both  their  heads  to 
be  struck  off*,  which  ended  their  disputes  effectually,  and 
made  them  afterwards  to  make  up  diffierences  among  them- 
aelves,  without  troubling  the  English  with  their  contentions 
and  impertinent  quarrels,  but  Governor  Sowdon  was  sent 
for  to  Fort  St  George,  and  another  sent  in  his  place  less 
sanguine.'*— Mto  Account  of  the  East  Indies,  Vol*  II.  p.  Hi? 
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In  1719  the  misconduct  of  the  Canponyfs  attsh 
vamta  li«d  completely  estranged  the  natives  of  Ben* 
coden  from  themi  and  their  pusillanimity  induced 
them  to  abandon  their  post,  to  which  the  natiyea^ 
in  terror  of  the  Dutch  power,  once  more  invited 
them  to  return* 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  delusion  of 
expectmg  profit  to  the  trading  companies,  by 
reatrictiug  the  commerce  of  the  natives,  and  der 
8bt>ying  the  incentives  to  industry,  the  sue  mei- 
tbods  of  ruining  all  commerce,  belonged  only 
to  the  earliest  and  rudest  periods  of  the  Eu« 
ropean  connection  with  the  Indian  Islands*  The 
principle  at  least  has  actuated  the  conduct  of 
the  Companies  and  their  servants,  without  in- 
terruption, down  to  the  latest  times.  In  1749^ 
for  example,  the  Dutch  formed  a  settlement  at 
Banjarmassin,  and  soon  ruined  it,  so  that  for  pro<- 
duce  and  population,  it  is  no  longer  to  be  recog* 
sized  for  the  place  it  was  a  century  back.  The 
flourishing  IVljilayan  settlements  of  Pontianak  had 
been  formed  but  a  few  years,  when  it  attracted  the 
cupidity  of  the  Dutch,  who  established  a  factory, 
a  fortress,  and  all  their  concomitants  there,  m 
1778.  From  thence  they  destroyed  the  rival, 
flourishing,  and  independent  states  of  Mampawa 
and  Suecadana.  Pontianak  itself,  as  usual  and  in- 
evitable in  such  cases,  fell  to  insignificance,  until 
the  removal  of  the  Dutch,  when  free  trade  once 
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more  restored  it  in  our  times*  The  Suloos  are  the 
only  nation  of  the  Archipelago  considerable  for 
their  numbers  and  civilization,  who  have,  in  all  ages 
of  the  European  history  of  these  islands,  maintain- 
ed their  independence,  for  they  have  with  equal  spi- 
rit and  success  resisted  the  encroachments  of  the 
Spaniaida,  the  Dutch,  and  the  English.  The 
latter,  in  the  year  177d>  succeeded  for  a  moment 
in  cajoling  them,  and  formed  an  establishment  at 
Balambangan,  on  the  north  coast  of  Borneo,  an 
island  belonging  to  them.  Two  years  afterwards 
the  Suloos,  on  an  experience  of  the  effects  of  this 
establishment,  attacked  the  Company,  and  expelled 
them  from  their  territories.  In  180S  the  settle* 
ment  was  renewed,  but  soon  voluntarily  abandon- 
ed* These  examples,  taken  from  a  great  many, 
are  quite  sufficient  to  prove  the  utter  inutility  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  and  the  certain  mischief 
in  ev^ry  other,  of  all  establishments  formed  on  the 
ruinous  and  illiberid  principles  hitherto  acted  upon 
by  the  Eun^iean  nations.  When  the  fieiilure  of  every 
new  attempt,  one  after  another,  afforded  fresh 
proof  of  the  absurdity  and  injustice  of  the  princi- 
ples on  which  they  were  formed,  the  wonder  is 
how,  in  a  long  period  of  two  hundred  years,  they 
should  still  continue  to  be  persevered  in* 

When  the  countries  in  which  these  monopolies 
were  established  either  became  impoverished  by 
the  loss  pf  trade  which  they  occasionedi  or  the  ek* 
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pence'  of  the  eitablidbments  neoessaiy  to  enforce  a 
policy  hostile  to  th«  fl^eltnge  and  interests  bJP  the 
natives  of  the  country,  hepame  30  great  that  it 
eould  no  longer  be  borne,  the  practice  of  the  oom«  ' 
panies  was  to  withdraw  their  settlements,  and  ei« 
ther  to  prodatm  that  the  natives  were  so  treacher* 
oua  that  there  was  no  dealing  with  them,  ^  or  that 
some  fortuitous  circumstance  (with  which,  of  course, 
they  had  nothing  to  do)  had  rendered  the  trade 
no  longer  worth  conducting. 

Of  the  numerous  establishments  formed  by  the 
Dutch,  not  one  remdned  to'theip  at  the  close 
of  that  p^od,  but  those  of  the  territoiy  of  which 
they  had  actual  military  possession,  and  every  01^ 
even  of  these  consid^ed  a3  mercantile  concerns 
are  shewn,  by  their  accounts,  to  have  been  losing 
concerns  to  them*  To  the  English  there  rem(dn- 
ed  at  the  close  of  the  same  period,  out  of  their  nu« 
merpus  settlements,  but  the  wretched  establish- 
ment at  Bencoolen,  by  which  they  were  yearly 
dnking  large  sums  of  money,  and  which  they  threat^ 
ened  over  and  over  again  to  abandon.  I  do  not  in-^ 


*  Bvery  man  of  seBse  who  has  visited  the  ludiaa  itiapdst 
and  dealt  temperf^telj  and  honestly  with  the  natives,  cpmes 
off  with  a  favourable  impression  of  their  character,  while 
Aej  are  slandered  by  the  superfieial  and  captious  who  had 
hoped  to  impose  on  their  simplicity,  and  therefore  experien- 
ced their  resentment. 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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dude  Brwoeof  Wales  Island,  because  it  was  not 
eslaUishcd.on  the  monopoly  principles.  It  was 
formed  chiefly  by  two  j^ate  merchants,  *  and  may 
he  IpolEed  upota  as  the  fksit  European  settlement 
evet  made  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  on  principlee 
of  true  wisdom  and  liberality.  Its  wgid  prosperity^ 
as  long  as  the  views  of  its  first  leaders  were  not 
encroached  upon,  is  remarkably  contrasted  with 
the  unfailing  miscarriage  of  the  visionary  views  of 
the  monopolists. 

I£  we  look  for  a  moment  to  the  conduct  of  the 
monopoly  companies  in  their  intwcourse  with  the 
great  nations  who  are  the  neighbours  of  the  In* 
dian  islanders,  we  shall  find  that  their  conduct  was 
governed  by  the  same  principles.  The  result  with 
these  populous  and  powerful  nations  has  indeed  been 
very  different,  for  every  where  with  them  the  Euro- 
peans have  either  been  expelled  or  placed  under  the 
severest  restrictions^  and  the  native  states  have  pre- 
served their  independence.  Beginning  from  the 
west,  the  English,  soon  after  their  first  appearance 
in  India,  settled  a  factory  at  Siam,  and  carried  on 
with  that  country  a  beneficial  intercourse.  They 
soon,  however,  in  their  usual  way,  declared  it  ez« 
pensive  and  unprofitable,  and  withdrew  it.  They 
again  re-established  it ;  and,  in  1686,  on  some  idle 
pretext,  removed  it,  and  declared  war  against  the 

*  James  Scott  and  Francis  Light. 
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king  of  Sitsm.  The  English  traden  woe  at  ih» 
time  in  great  favoor  in  the  country,  and  even  ad- 
mitted to  situations  of  honour  and  tmat  under  the 
Siaoneae  govenunent.  The  East  India  Company 
coidd  not  brook  their  success,  and  ordered  them 
out  of  the  country.  *  The  French,  so  remaikable 
in  Europe  for  their  conciliatory  manners  towards 


*  Hamilton  gives  the  foUowincr  account  of  this  transaction : 
"  In  former  times  a  good  number  of  English  free  mer- 
chants were  settled  at  Merjee,  and  drove  a  good  trade»  liv- 
ing under  a  mild  and  indulgent  government ;  but  the  old 
East  India  Coopanj,  envying  their  happiness*  by  an  arbi« 
traiy  command,  ordered  them  to  leave  their  industry,  and 
repair  to  Fort  St  George,  to  serve  them,  and  threatened 
the  king  of  Siam  with  a  sea  war,  if  he  did  not  deliver  those 
English  upy  or  force  them  out  of  bis  country,  and,  in  anno 
16S7,  sent  one  Captain  Weldoik,  in  a  small  ship  called  the 
Cunany,  to  Meijee  with  that  message*  He  behaved  himself 
very  insolently  to  the  government,  and  killed  some  Siamers 
without  any  just  cause.  One  night  when  Weldon  was  ashore, 
the  Siamers,  thinking  to  do  themselves  justice  on  him,  got  a 
company  together,  designing  to  seize  or  kill  the  aggressor ; 
but  Weidon,  having  notice  of  their  design,  made  his  escape 
on  bosrd  1ms  ship,  and  the  Siamers  missing  him,  though  very 
narrowly,  vested  their  rage  and  revenge  on  all  the  English 
they  conld  find.  The  poor  victims,  being  only  guarded  by 
their  innocence,  did  not  so  much  as  arm  themselves  to  with- 
stand the  fury  of  the  enraged  mob,  so  that  seventy-six  were 
massacred,  and  hardly  twenty  escaped  on  board  of  the  Cur* 
tany ;  so  there  was  -the  tragical  consequence  of  one  man's 
insolence. 
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lAMifen,  liam  betn  moA  signally  Onfiirtuiiattk  ia 
tlieiv  intesmiwsemth  the  people  irfAsi^  Ib  166D 
they  wtrigHed  ivith  the  eelebmted  Constantkie 
FrafAen  ^  to  eubvirt  the  mdepmitme^ef^  em* 


'^  Before  tliatfttd  tfane,  the  English  were  so  beloTed  and 
fiivottred  at  tke  court  of  Sia»,  iJwt  Ihej  Jiad  piaocftof  tmat 
coDfesred  iqion  tbemi  both  in  the  ciyil  and  military  braiudieB 
of  the  gofernment.  Mr  Samuel  White  was  made  shawban* 
daar,  or  custom-mastery  at  Merjee  and  Tanacerin,  and  Cap« 
tain  Williams  was  admiral  of  the  khig's  navy ;  but  the  trouble- 
some Company,  and  a  great  revolution  that  happened  in  the 
state  of  Siam,  made  some  repair  to  Fort  St  George^  others 
to  Bengal,  and  some  to  Atcheen.**  Hamaton's  Jfao  Ae^ 
count  of  tke  East  Indies,  Vol.  II.  p»  6S,  64. 

*  Kampfer  gives  the  following  interestmg  account  of  Paul* 
con,  which  I  tran8cribe>  as  it  is  from  the  hand  of  a  master : 
*'  Faulcon  was  a  Grecian  by  birth,  a  man  of  great  understand- 
ing, of  an  agreeable  aspect,  and  an  eloquent  tongue,  notwith- 
standing  he  was  brought  up  to  no  leamingi  and  had  passed  his 
younger  years  mostly  at  sea  among  di&rent  nations,  particu* 
larly  the  English,  whose  languages  he  had.  Being  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  latter  in  the  quality  of  cockswain,  he  came  to  Siam 
and  obtained  an  employment  at  court.  His  natural  parts, 
ready  apprehension,  and  good  success  in  alhvs  entrusted  with 
liim,  which  were  first  of  small  consequencei  but,  by  degrees, 
of  more  moment,  raised  him,  in  the  space  of  nbe  yean,  to 
the  highest  credit  and  authority.  For  he  was  put  at  the  head 
of  the  finances  of  the  kingdom,  and  had  also  the  direction 
of  the  king's  household;  almost  all  public  affairs  of  the  most 
important  concern  were  determined  by  his  advice,  and  who* 
ever  had  any  thing  to  solicit  was  obliged  to  af^ly  to  fafai^*^ 
Hist.  qfJapanp  VoU  I.  p.  19. 
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pire  6f  SkM,  fidfed,  and  wwe  Ibr  ent  cxplatM 
tliti  kiiigdoiX).  Tlii«  exttua^le  of  thendeeondaet  of 
£tira|ke«tts  iti  tteiir  IfiMroMne  wMb  tbo  people  of 
Aaa,  and  ivMdi  IMM  oauMd  bf  tho  nnpfineipiedl 
ambitioR  of  Louk  ihe  XIV.i  »  tke  only  notably 
one  of  whieh  tlie  moiK^y  compfiniei  wereaot 
dfeecdy  or  iiidii<e($tly  the  enrufle* 

In  the  countries  lying  between  Siam  and  Chka^ 
yni.  Champa^  Camboja^  Coehmchinay  and  Toak 
quu!^  there  existed  at  one  time  an  intoreoarse 
with  European  natikms,  which  promised  to  be  of 
a  most  benefieial  nature*  These  eouittyieS'imv 
without  dbubt;  the  most  highly  gifted  of  ift  the 
continent  of  Asia,  whether  we  consider  the  l!srtJ4 
Bty  of  their  soil,  the  variety  and  utility  tf[  theiK 
^legetaUe  and  mineral  jHroductions,  the  uomb^tf 
and  esLcellence  of  thc»r  harbours,  their  fine  t»m* 
galble  rivers,  and  the  extent  of  their  intenttd  navi^ 
gation,  with  the  conveniency  of  their  geographical 
position  for  an  intercourse  with  other  nationsi  yet 
they  are»  in  point  of  useful  intercourse,  as  little 
known  to  the  great  commercial  nation  of  Europb 
at  the  present  moment,  as  if  they  were  situated  in 
another  planet.  Down  to  the  close  of  the  seven* 
teenth  century,  the  Dutch,  French,  and  Engfisb, 
maintained  a  busy  intercourse  with  them,  which 
was  ^discontinued  fron^  the  usual  causes*  Thens 
existed  no  means  of  getting  (iie  productions  of  the 
eoontry  from  its  intelligent  and  industrious  inha* 
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bitante  ^imder  their  iiBtotlprieei^  or  (^  fteUugfe* 
reign  waces  to  thenk  for  mote  thAn  they  were  i«orth> 
and  without  such  nida^  the  costlf  tnQ^^of  jdnt- 
stock  companiefr  eo«|d  not  be  ooiid«cted*  . 
.There  is  no  eouilt^  of  Asia  ia  whiidi  the  an- 
princHj^ed  adilHlMA  and  ai^riee  of  the  traders  of. 
Europe  have  brought  them'  into  raoh  uttet  iid* 
grace'  si  Japan,  next  to  China,  and  in  aotae  re- 
spects before  it;  the'  most  civilised  country  of  Ana 
-^that  in  which  Europeans  were  received  at  one 
time  yfiih  the  least  reserve,  and  that  in  whidi  the 
institutions  and  civilisation  of  Europe  had  made  at 
one  iSm^  the  greatest  progress.  By  their  intern-- 
perate  seal  the  Portuguese  had  indeed  brought^ 
persecution  and  discrecUt  upon  themselves  and 
their  religion*  But.  this  state  of  things  had  in  a 
great  degree  subsided  fmr  near  half  a  oentory,  and 
it. was  not  until  the  Dutch  East  India  Company 
had  established  themselves  in  Japan,  that  the 
Christian  religion  and  free  intercourse  with  £u* 
ropeans  were  for  ever  interdicted  through  their 
intrigues,  and  even  their  ac/it;e  assistance.  The 
'  mean  compliances  of  the  Dutch  were  of  no  use  to 
them.  From  year  to  year  their  privileges  were 
abridged,  and  their  persons  treated  with  new  coil- 
tumelies.  At  first  the  Japanese  •  could  not  do 
without  European  commodities,  but  the  inter* 
course  gradually  contracted,  they  learnt  in  time  to 
dispense  with  them,  and  lastly  abnost  todes^se 
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thoD^  a  sin^  dkip  loftdaj^eBr.  beingiail^  ^ 
eaong^  to  flafeprfjria' vbole.  empire. . 

lb  cwdude  yrith  ChiM»  it  qjiut  be  wcolliicted 

that*  althou^  tlNtar«Iigiaa9<]iitaidp0swGe  M  the 

iraMiiarimihad.ai  laige  share  iinhe  eulwaii  of 

Borapaiotfnaii  a  free  mtarMui^  fmtb.ih^^  empires 

skin  tliat  thejlsadie  d£  Eurcqpeaa^  with.tIus.tliQ  greAtr 

eafciand  most.eiviliaed  ootmtry.of  A$i^iComtiwed 

unnstiieted  fQr>  twadeiitiuries#  and.tbat.it  was.not 

until  db  mcnopoly  pcaetices^  wwe  mat^ir^d  ,tb«t  tbe 

intereofine  of  EnnDpema  v^aa^pbced.  und^.  tb« 

preaent  restfktioQs*,  Bath  the  Diitab,ftQd;£qgT 

liah  began,  their  iote|naQiui»e«  vitib    tb^^  Qmmm 

Iqr  coBwnittjmg  aatual  rboiliUtie^  .against^..  thfiQi. 

iNatorithatanding   tbi%  )ti<  Jkbe   earljr^  histfwf  <^ 

our.  kteseowae   jpvitb)  that   eoantry^    Fe.  Wev^ 

6edy  aibnatted  ta.aeieral  o£  ita  .portft»  .to.  Cbur 

BUkfi  ta  Tywaiib  ita  Ampy^  Macfu^  ap4 :  Caotooi 

and  it  itaa.not' utttil  the  early  part  of.the.Hsli 

eeaatmff  on  aa^xperianoe  of  our.troitbleQWne  apii 

bitipiiy. that  our  oonmierce .  was  confined  tP  o^ 

port;»  and  Jbid.juader  severe- reatwnts«.    4.ai9g^1 

lar  result  of  these  restrainta  canmot  escape  us^ 

In  some  countries,  our  East  India  CompWA^ 

have  'SiKsceeded  in  establishing  their  prmciples ; 

irom  others  they,  have  been  utterly  excluded* 

Sucttsa  in  the  one,  and. discomfiture  in  the  Qther^ 

have  been  equallyiatal  to  their  convneree.    China, 

dieonly  country  that  has  had  at  ODce  the  coujciige  to 
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jt4S  ooHifSBCv  vnru 

fMeiw  tkiio^  and  ti^  mAm  to  itetittn  Item, 
is  the  only  oneindi  wbidk  limy  have  Jbeoi  iUe  to 
isalatiiitlM^thiiig^  like.  1^  111^^  Tlus, 

hMie^  k  M%  but  aol  the  sole  or  prino^  < 
«r4hi»«tMiMftof  the  OfaiMto  trade  in  the 
even  ef  mtfuej^y  oe»pKtiiei»  The  gmtv 
ii'the  iiilookAd  ibr  umvenalityof  tetoaiti  the  So- 
»pe«f  woiM  for  tea^-^^^^br  a  feirtie  and  deli|^tfid 
narcotic  t^^h  no^  amnrtrjr  but  China  cen  affixd, 
and  which^  from  dieee  qualitieBt  htogained  gnamd^ 
and  oAW  eontinues  to  gain  ground,  in  fl|iito  of  all 
the  arts  by  whidbi  its  priee  is  eahaneed  to  the  con^- 
eaaietv  There  is  no  ether  produoiien  c£  the  East 
that  posiesies  the  iime  cottnoweiai  qosttdas.  It 
eenttenei  to  gain  grolind^  notmthetanding  its  ex^ 
eriiilBnt  costi  and  such  is  the  passieBftr  it,  that 
Ab  tottiuHieif  gladly  {Miysf  a  taxfor  the  use  of  it^ 
to  Mpp(»t  that  monopoly  ivhich  ie  against  hnn» 
selfl  The  perpetuid  fter  which  the  mooaopoty 
ooMpaideii  are  in  nf  leaing  so  valuable  an  inumau* 
ty,  is  the  cause  of  a  nicety  of  conduct  on  their  part 
in  their  intemmne^  with  the  Ghuieee^  vdiich  we 
shall  in  vain  look  for  in  their  commecdal  rdatiou 
with  the  other  mtions  of  Asia. 

During  the  irst  eentury  of  the  nkonepoly  of  the 
£ngliflh,  their  privileges  were  frequently  invadedi 
and  this  eireumstanee^  as  iq^>ears  by  comparing  the 
leaultSy  was  highly  adwaitageous  to  the  Indian  coeti^ 
nyertob  In  that  disturbed  period  of  EngUah  history, 
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Eait  Indk  OniNiiiy  bad  98  f efe  M^^ 

iokiflnff&w  the  legUttiire^  «id  ta  hwd^ 
rakihi  naiks  V  Mild  M  ill  priy^^ 
linriMMwith  iaatuni.rq;liC»  iM 
iidbigitwiikrtfigkto£i  Ilwa8tht.itfte«f  th* 
ladvL  wBuaeMe^  duit  tlM-MtaUidtttnfc  af  civ3 
]iberly,Mdo£tli6  ragpibrMtiUMrity  of  die  kira«  «• 
bwirfsiil  to  tvwry  gttwr  hrandh  of  andljgtry,  Aould 
pioTO  ii^ttiiaiis  to  It  dpiie.  Btlm  tho  xeToiutkH^ 
ail  the  dbaitaia  gnotod.to  the  eompanj  weir 
gntitad fagr  Ae lung  only*  without  tiio  ittiotiQikiif 
Ins  yrikmoftt )  aAd»  on  the  advice:  of  etBiiieiit  kWi^ 
]pen^  w«e  very  genentf^Foiid  projpidy  difiiegatded* 
AttbeckBeef  thf^  feYenteaith  oentiurj^  an  aetiiie 
onuQCRewaB  conducted  bjr  the  pMrnn  doiigiitited 
fan^  tWi  Baomarwilinilfi  under  the  eant  tem  of  k^trlOf 
p»^  io  cfveejr  part  of  Iiidia»  not withttandkig  the  V^ 
leDea  and  open  hoatflit^  of  the  Eaft  India  Ceinpen]r» 
Whai  we  readihe  accottate  of  the  atat^^of  Inc^ 
at  tUa  peao4  adwrfc  to  the  proq^ty  of  ma^y  of 
the  aaiiiie  atatea,  the  confideDce  which  aabriatad 
between  the  Europeaa  tndera  and  the  natives^ 
and  the  piaotioaL  knowledge  which  we  had  of  the 
people  fimn  the  Red  Sea  to  China,  we  are  coniP- 
pdied  to  admit»  that,  for  IVO  yean^  we  have  been 
not  only  in  a  fitatkniary»  but  a  letrogmde  atate^ 
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and  that  w6  ow^l^is  to  tk«.aacrifioes  webMeaade 
to  erroneous  pfUMpttf. 

The  ftst  efifeetnal  nieasttre  -talceni.  to  si^tntsa 
fl«e  trtide  was  in  16^|  in  theinostaffaitiarf  nio* 
nient  of  tifie  reign  of  Jamea  tba  Aecondy  whati^  iisr 
die  firqt  tinie,iiahip  of  warwaS'diBpatobedtto  Jbidia^ 
teark^  a  lOyal  pioclamation,  dkeitmg  liie.£re& 
(Mdett  td'idace  themsc^es  imder  the  contnl  of 
the'eompftny,  and  abanidaa  their  pursaits.:  After 
the  accetf  of  a  Dutefa  prince  to  oar  t^UDM,  nmny 
sacr^ces  mete  made  to  the  supposed  intenBSta  of 
the  Dnteh.  During  the  rdga  of  Wflliam,  liow* 
cArer,  so  little  were  the^  people  of  England  of.  ofi-^ 
nion  that  the  trade  of  India  belonged  of  .ezdittive 
right  to  any  body  of  men,  that  nvmemua  free 
traders  were  still  permitted  to  go  out  by  lioente, 
and  eren  a  second  East  India  Company  -was 
formed.  '!Etom  the  union  of  Uiis  new  conpaofy 
with  the  old  one  in  170^,  under  Quean  Amiey  is 
to  be  dated  the  ruin  of  free  trBde,«>«4;he  triumph 
of  monoply  principles,  and,  of  course,  the  oessatiOD, 
as  fiur  as  Great  Britain  was  concerned,  of  all  iisefal 
intercourse  with  India, — a  blank  of  il2:yeaxs. 

From  the  statements  now  giren,  we  are  left  to 
the  altematiTe  of  admittiag,  that  the  India  trade, 
like  every  other  trade,  can  only  be  conducted  by 
separate  and  individual  enterprise.  This  prinoi* 
pie  is  indeed  more  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
Indian  trade  than  to  anv  other)  if  it  were  not 
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tnre.ia  aH    AH»de  coAduetai  l^  »  joiHtt. 
stoek   csmfBJXf,    mtk    ciTiliwdL.Md  .j^werfol: 
BttBoii^r  is  :CAly   lidbie  to  the  olg^oa  which 
i^KBiitbe  db^etady;  ami  Q4:ii«t^y^  joaiuiAgQ*: 
fct «idiie)i  i»  ioieifimble  fran  k»  iMMr^f  I?ot, 
oDdjaiHidtafitecl  }»y  sudb  a  bady>  .vtith  half  civilized^) 
tinidt.abd^toai^  n&tt<H)9»  is  l}a|)}e10  4  njore.seri-; 
ouaMit.    The  iiidi¥ldual  iwlventurii?  .is  eQm{helled  ^ 
hfft^imemlbftio  ac^miQiodate  his  conduct  to  th^i 
hdh^and  iostitutiafislof  the  peaple  with  whQm  he; 
ttadea4;   J£  tha  tmde  be  worth  eonductiiig  on  their, 
terrni^  he  perseveres  in  it*    Armed  mth  no  power»/ 
and  aypeerwg  eiMUgthem  ibr  purposes  purely. 
owoQiweial,  he  excites  oo  jeaiousy^  and  in  the  end 
im  iateseourse  being  dyseovered  to  be  both  safe,, 
pnofitohle^  and  ag|feeable»  it  is  not. only  tolerat^4f; 
but  courted*   Partigular  acts  of  violence  or  a^rf;^- 
s»aa;i»ay  oecasieually  be  copunitted  by  individual, 
tsaders  in  the  earlier  periods  of  such  a^  intercourse  ^ 
but  acts  of  aggression  are  neitherin  the  nature,  noi; 
compotiUe  with  the  interests  of  the  peaceful  pur-% 
suits  of  eommeree,  and  the  misconduct  of  an  indi- 
vidual would  soon  be  exidauned  and  compensated 
fcnr,  witiumt  danger  of  implicating  the  national 
character,  by  the  prudence  and  discretion  of  the 
greater  numben     It  is  almost  needless  to  insist 
that  the  trading  companies  must,  from  their  very 
iMture,  act  on  different  principles.     They  are 
anned  with  political  and  arbitrary  power,  t^pear. 
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in  short,  at  oilce  in  the  diaracter  of 
sovereigiy^  and  attempt*  of  c^uroe,  iindor  tboB^  < 
^mmstanoea,  to  impose  thear  own  tcnns  upon  the 
natiooB  with  whcin  they  hold  inteiMiuw^  iutcad 
of  submitting  to  theauthority  0f  the  iaiifg  of  tl» 
oonntry.  They  identify  their  own  cmidnott  and 
|;fae  success  of  the  particular  sohemee  on  whioh  they 
are  bent,  wkh  the  honour  and  intetiests  of  the  natien 
to  which  they  belong,  while  the  nat»re  atafesa.  na- 
turally conclude,  that  the  miseondiiet  of  liiese  pav^ 
ticular  bodies  is  that  of  the  whole  nation*  It 
would  be  strange,  indeed,  isasoning  a  priory  ii 
one  had  not  a  thousand  examples  to  bring  i|&  prooft 
if  a  combination  ao  unnatural  did  not  exeke  the 
distrust  of  the  naticHiJs,  and  end  in  the  eoqiukioA 
of  the  monopdiists,  w  ihp  restrictiini  of  their  IMde^ 
wherever  they  have  nof^  been  able  to  nudatain 
themselves  by  the  power  of  t^e  sword,  pf  the  utter 
Mure  of  the' monopoly  projects  we  hsnre  too  many 
examples*  Of  the  success  of  free  trade  we  hafve 
one  great  one  in  the  Indian  commeree  of  tha 
Americans.  The  first  iq^pearaiice  of  an  Anglo- 
American  trader  in  the  ports  of  India  in  the  year 
1784  is  the  true  era  pf  the  comm^^iceBieiit  of  fair 
and  legitimate  commerce  betifeen  India  and  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  wiest.  The  period  of  near^ 
ly  three  centuries  which  preceded  that  event  m^y 
truly  be  described  as  a  period  of  deltfiioni  in  wfaiih 
t)ie  nations  of  Europe^  to  their  own  )o^  and  difr- 
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benoor,  were  piirtuiiig  a  mischievous  phantom. 
Daring  nil  the  time  of  the  American  trade,  it  has 
never  eimneeted  itself  with  any  political  concern  of 
the  natiws,  nerer  embroiled  itself  in  their  quar- 
rels;  nor  has  any  Ameriean  ship  erer  been  cut  off 
bf  At  mdest  trSie  they  have  dealt  with.  In  the 
very  vieinfige  of  our  powerful  establishments,  they 
are  now  pushing  tiieir  enterprises  in  situations  that 
we  hafve  neglected  for  more  than  a  century,  and, 
by  their  conciliatory  ccmduct,  retrieving  that  cha- 
raeter  which  their  progenitors  had  lost.  Their  trade, 
IB  all  this  time,  has  been  progressively  flourishing, 
and,  withont  entermg  into  the  question  of  its  in* 
trinne  snpeiiority  over  the  trade  of  the  former  mas- 
ten  of  the  Indian  eommeree,  is,  in  point  of  mere 
quitttity,  mcoinparably  taon  extensive. 

Kib  thoidd  be  objected,  that  a  period  of  thirty-six 
yearsdoes  not  affiird  tis  sufficienttime  to  judge  of  the , 
modention  of  the  Ameri^ns,  and  of  the  success  of 
their  mode  of  carrying  on  tfa^  Indian  trade,  its  im- 
menuniUe  advantage  orar  the  monopoly  system 
may,  at  ail  events,  be  proved,  when  it  is  remem- 
beied  that  the  Dutch  imd  English  had  been  little 
more  than  half  this  thae  engaged  in  the  same 
trade,  when  they  had  already  quarrelled  with  and 
insuhed  every  maritime  power  in  the  Indies,  in- 
vaded, conquered,  and  ^undered  those  who  had 
rseeived  "them  hospitably,  quairelled  with  and  mas- 
sacred one  another;  and,  by  att  these  means,  sub- 
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jected  their  trade  to  expences  which  no  legkimate 
profit  could  cover,  and  which  they  were  only  at 
first  enabled  to  carry  on  from  the  inadequate  prbes 
they  paid  the  natives  for  what  they  bought,  with 
the  enormous  profits  they  exacted  from  their  eouu- 
trymen ;  and,  lastly,  by  the  ingenious  intricacy 
and  confusion  of  the  accounts  with  which  they  have 
contrived  to  perplex  their  respective  publics. 

Having  rendered  this  account  of  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  commercial  relations  whiefa  aob- 
sisted  between  the  European  nations  and  the  peo- 
ple of  India,  I  shall  take  a  view  of  the  nature  of 
their  commercial  connection  with  their  own  coun- 
trymen.  Europe,  in  the  sixteenth  and  sevente^ith 
centuries,  was  not  the  great  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing community  which  .it  now  is^^^-cspable  of 
supplying  Asia  with  cheap  commodities^  suited  to 
the  taste  of  the  latter.    No  r&w  produce  of  Asiap*— 
no  productions  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  become 
now  necessaries  of  life—were  in  demand  with  the 
European  consumer ;  nor,  were  there  an  effiaotive 
demand  for  them,  could  the  rude  state  of  naviga- 
tion, shackled  by  monopoly  restrictions,  aflPord  to 
import  them.    The  exports  were  trifling ;  and  tite 
imports  consisted  solely  in  articles  of  luxury,  diief- 
ly  spiceries,  with  a  few  manuftctnred  silk  uid  cot-  " 
ton  stuffs.     This  was  a  commerce,  whidb,  from  its 
very  nature,  could  never  be  very  extensive^  or  bo- 
come  a  national  object.    There  iuiited .  no  limit 
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ta  the  demrads  of  the  xverchant  but  the  .capacity 
or  iBclmatton  of  the  consumer  to  purchase ;  and» 
in  d^  course  of  the  trade,  every  experunent  was 
eertainly  tried  upon  his  docility* 

In  ihe  first  period  of  the  trade  of  Europeans  to 
Indian  thek  profits  were  necessarily  very  large,  and. 
may  generally  be  deaeribed  as  amounting  to.  the 
whole  di&renee  between  the  expenpe  of  bringing 
goods  to  Europe  by  land  and  sea,  since,  as  will  af- 
terwinis  be  shewn,  the  principal  commodities  fell 
yerj  little  in  price*  In  the  first  two  voyages  of 
the  Engli^,  notwithstanding  the.  -inexperience, 
etrora,  and  unskilfukiess  of  the  undertakers,  they 
divided  a  profit  of  9^  per  cent.  In  th^  third  voy- 
age thej  divided  a  profit  of  234  per  cent. ;  in  the 
fifth  vojrage  21 1  per  cent. ;  in  the  sixth  voyage  up- 
watdi  of  121  per  cent. ;  in  the  seventh  voyage  218 
fer  cent. ;  in  the  eighth  voyage  211  per  cent. ;  in 
the  ninth  voyage  160  per  cent. ;  in  the  tenth  voy-. 
age  148  per  cent. ;  in  the  eleventh  voyage  320  per* 
cent. ;  and  in  the  twelfth  133-18  per  cent. 

The  Dutch,  as  they  started  earlier,  and  naviga- 
ted thnr  ships  more  skilfully,  made  probably  still 
moee  profitable  voyages.  Even  after  they  took  the 
filial  st^  of  trading  on  a  joint  stock,  they  are  de- 
ambed  for  a  moment  as  making  a  profit  of  130  per 
cent.  Although  the  profits  now  described  were 
enonnous,  even  for  these  rude  times,  they  bore  no 
proportion  to  the  difierence  between  the  prices 
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paid  for  the  commodities  in  India,  and  that  cbarg* 
ed  to  the  consumer.    We  are  enabled  to  form  an 
adequate  opinion  Qf  the  prodigious  expensiyeness  of 
the  conveyance  of  the  productions  of  India  at  that 
time,  by  diewing  the  balance  between  the  first  cost 
of  these  productions,  and  the  selling  prices  in  Eu- 
rope,  lu  the  third  English  voyage,  for  example,  a 
cargo  of  cloves,  purchased  at  Amboyna  for  L.394^S, 
158.,  sold  in  England  forL.S6,@87»  or  at  an  advance 
of  1 130  per  cent.   The  whole  profits  of  the  voyage, 
notwithstanding,  amounted  to  no  more  than  3S4 
per  cent. ;  so  that,  if  the  other  articles  of  which  the 
cargoes  consisted  were  equally  prditable,  the  charges 
must  have  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  896per 
cent,  on  the  homeward  investment.   Twenty  years 
after  the  first  establishment  of  the  trade,  pepper 
and  cloves  are  described  by  the  mdnopolists  them- 
selves  as  still  selling  at  700  per  cent.,  mace  at  SOO, 
and  nutm^s  at  650,— ^idvaiices,  however,  which,  as 
will  be  afterwards  proved,  are  touch  underrated. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  highest  profit  ever  real- 
ized did  not  exceed  SSO  per  cent.,  and  the  pvofit  of 
the  whole  twelve  voyages  averaged  but  1S8  per  cent. 
The  profits  were  soon  reduced  from  a  variety  of 
causes, — as  the  trading  on  joint  stocks,  and  the 
enhancement  of  charges  necessarily  consequent  t^ 
so  injudicious  a  system, — the  fall  of  prices  which 
was  necessarily  produced  from  tSie  large  importa- 
tions from  India,  in  spite  of  all  the  arts  used  to 
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fintt  tank  tihe  competitioa  Jfd  the  diffiNoit  nations 
engageil  in  the  tnde»  and,  lastly^  fixvm  difficulties 
iS^mmwk  in  the  way  of  groiving  dem  by  the  mono- 
poly bodies  themsfllves^-^irom  the  hostilities  com- 
mitted by  the  different  conyanies  4>n  each  other,«» 
and,  finally,  by  their  expensiire  wars  with  the  na- 
tive powers. 

It  is  r^anarkahle  enough,  that  the  early  and  only 
sucoessful  trade,  both  of  the  Dutch  and  Engh'sh,  was 
virtuaUy  a  free  trade.  The  Dutch  trade,  during  the 
fiist  six  years  of  it,  was  completely  free,  and  it  was 
then  the  greatest  profits  were  made.  The  English 
trade,  although  under  the  name  of  a  G)mpany,  was 
really  sotooweach  voyage  having,  for  the  first  twelve 
yeersi  been  conducted  and  mam^ed  as  a  separate 
eoncem.  It  was  then  only  that  the  India  Company 
^Tided  the  laige  i»x>fits  I  have  already  stated. 
During  the  first  20  years  that  the  Dutch  traded  ou 
a  joint  stock,  their  average  profits  were  reduced  to 
SCjf  per  cent,  per  annum ;  in  the  next  SO  it  fell 
tolS^;  in  the  third  it  was  19^  in  the  fourth  19}; 
in  the  fifth  18 ;  in  the  sixth  2€ ;  in  the  seventh 
^ ;  in  the  ei^th  19 ;  in  the  ninth  18 ;  sjid  for 
the  last  25  years,  or  from  1771  to  1796,  but  19| 
per  cent.  The  average  profits,  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  trade,  give  but  19  per  cent.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  rates  of  profit,  all  along, 
must  have  been  far  below  the  regular  and  natural 
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profits  of  stock  in  the  coantry ;  and  it  must  tbem- 
fore  be  admitted,  that  the  trade  was  a  losing  one, 
or  that  the  national  capital  was  diverted  from  its  le- 
gitiaaate  employment  to  the  detriment  of  the  society. 
From  the  year  1723,  a  regular  account  has  been  pre- 
served of  the  prices  of  the  Dutch  East  .India  Com- 
pany's stock,  which  affords  a  better  test  of  the  state 
of  the  trade  than  the  arbitrary  dividends  made  by 
the  directors^  In  the  first  period  often  years,  the 
stocks  were  at  656  ;  in  the  second  they  fell  to  370  ; 
in  the  third  to  470  ;  in  the  fourth  to  443  ;  in  the 
fifth  to  4S7 ;  in  the  sixth  to  338 ;  in  the  nest 
thirteen  years  they  fell  to  300  and  to  170  i  and  for 
the  last  two  years  to  50,  although  IS^  per  cent, 
preposterously  continued  still  to  be  the  dividend. 

The  results  of  the  English  joint^stock  trade  were 
still  more  disastrous,  although,  as  their  accounts 
were  kept  with  less  accuracy,  and  their  concerns 
more  mixed  up  with  political  matters,  their  errors 
are  more  difficult  of  detection.  The  profits  of  the 
first  four  voyages,  on  joint-stock  account,  averaged 
no  more  than  87i  per  cetlt.  in  four  years,  although 
one  ship's  cargo  sold  at  an  advance  of  700  per 
cent.,  so  that  it  is  evident  there  was  a  national  loss 
incurred  in  the  very  outset.  The  second  joint- 
stock  company  appears  to  have  conducted  a  losing 
trade,  for,  after  fourteen  years,  they  were  able  on- 
ly, with  difficulty,  to  reimburse  the  original  pro- 
prietors, and  their  balances  were  made  over  to  the 
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third  joint^tock  oomiMmy,  at  a  valaation  of  no 
more  than  12^  per  cent.  The  third  joint-stock 
oompany  in  eleven  years  divided  a  profit  of  9ff  per 
cent,  in  all,  and  it  is  but  too  evident  that  this  was  a* 
lodng  eoncem.  It  would  be  but  idleness  to  prose- 
cute fiirther  the  results  of  a  system  of  delunon  by 
which  the  Company  have  equally  deceived'  them- 
selves and  the  public,  as  I  think  few  will  be  hardy 
enoi^  BOW  to  assert  that  a  real  profit  was  ever  a£*' 
tenvards  realized  at  all. 

It  is  singular  enough  to  compare  the  real  cha- 
meter  and  extent  of  the  Indian  commerce^  con* 
ducted  by  our  ancestors,  with  the  magnificent  stat^. 
ments  of  it  with  which  our  fancy  has  been  amused. 
The  splendid  commerce  of  the  Portuguese,  which 
is  described  as  enriching  that  people,  and  the  loss 
of  which  is  said  to  have  ruined  the  VenetiaBS, 
smouBted  to  less  than  seven  ships  a-year  durii^ 
its  whole  duration.  From  its  commencement  in 
1497  to  1640,  143  years,  the  whole  of  the  shipa 
sent  out  to  India  amounted  to  no  more  than  980. 

The  results  of  the  trade  of  the  Dutch  East  In* 
&  Company,  considered  by  the  monopolists  to  be 
that  which  was  conducted  with  most  skill,  and 
that  idiich  proved  most  beneficial  to  the  state,  is 
not  less  mortifying.  From '  1614  to  1730,  the 
prosperous  period  of  the  Company^s  affiurs,  the 
whole  number  of  ships  which  arrived  in  Holland 
ms  but  1681,'  ^ving  an  average  for  each  year 
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of  bil  I4»  which  it  bjr  no  meMis  equal  in  nnndber 
or  iOBiiago  to  die  present  free  trade  of  the  Ameii- 
OMtfi  widi  &e  very  colonies  of  the  Dutch  Aem- 

The  JSngKih  trade  htnOy  exhibits  mopi  Hatter- 
iwg  reftillB.  in  the  fint  twenty-one  yean^  Ae 
stieceBifiil  period  of  the  trade,  the  anBerage  number 
of  dups  whidi  it  employed  yearly  was  litde  tnore 
than  fear.  Of  these,  IC^  per  cent*  were  captured 
by  the .  Dutch,  and  such  was  the  nndcjyifiilness  of 
Aenav%atoi8,  that  1(H  per  cent,  were  lost.  From 
the  year  1€80  we  possess  actual  statements  of  the 
tannage  employed  by  onr  East  Indk  Oompany. 
In  the  first  period  of  twenty  years,  or  from  the 
yiear  1680  to  the  close  of  the  century,  when  the 
CSampany  had  been  one  hundred  years  engaged  in 
the  tnde,  the  whde  yearly  tonnage  employed  was, 
OB  Ma  average,  but  4590  tons.  In  the  nest  twen- 
ty years  it  had  fidien  off,  and  was  4CS2  only ;  in 
the  third  period  it  was  €796 ;  in  the  fourth  it  was 
8861;  in  the  fifth  period  it  was  ld,S50;  and  in 
the  period  which  closed  die  last  century  it  was 
96,900.  Wtshoidd  fUl  into  an  egregious  error 
if  we  were  to  ascribe  the  increasa^f  shipping  thus 
eochftited  ta  any  kgftimate  and  benefldal  increase 
in  the  commerce  of  the  Company.  It  arose  alto- 
gfdier  from  ciicnaistances  finroed  or  fortuitous* 
The  diief  cause  has  been  the  acddmtal  and  nn- 
loaked-ftr  civcumitanoe  of  tea  having  become,  in 
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fi^id  jftopemmf^  m  wticfe  of  gretl  ccntimipkmi 
m  this  amntry ;  mi  k  wonld,  I  imagine^  be  as 
unfiiir  to  ascribe  the  proqperitf  of  ike  East  Lidia 
Conipany^s  commoroe  to  tlus  circmnstancey  as  to 
ttikit  the  extent  of  the  UMmopoIy  of  salt  m  (Md 
IVaixce»  or  the  kia^s  sMmopoly  of  tobacco  m 
Speia  and  the  Americas,  or  their  own  monopoljr 
of  aak  ia  Bengalt  as  jest  criteria  of  the  pro« 
flpoity  cf  those  coentries*  In  the  first  period  , 
there  was  not  a  ton  of  tea  consumed  in  aD  Eng^- 
land.  In  the  second  the  tonnage  occupied  by  it 
wonid  not  exceed  160  tons.;  In  the  fiord  period 
it  would  rise  to  near  a  thousand.  In  the  fourth  pe- 
riod it  would  amount  to  above  fOOO;  in  the 
fifth  period  to  about  6600;  and  in  the  sixdi  pe- 
riod to  154^*  This  last  being  deducted  frofn  the 
increase  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  would  leave 
the  amoDnt  only  11,151  tons,  or  give  an  increase, 
in  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  of  only  7^61 
tons,  after  the  Company  had  acquired  an  immensity 
of  territorial  possessions,  with  a  population  of  rixty 
millions  of  inhabitants,  from  having  hardly  afoot  of 
land.  Ifwe  take  this  last  circttittstance  especially  into 
eoDsideration,  and  aouike  the  necessary  allowance^ 
at  the  same  time,  for  the  prodigious  increase  of 
lEmape  during  this  period  in  wealth  and  populous- 
ness,  no  doubt  can  exist  that  the  comparative  ex- 
tent of  the  Indian  trade  is  greatly  less  than  it  was. 
)¥bat  freedom  of  comnimce  is  eapaUe  of  e£^t- 
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ing  is  sujSciently  shewn  in  the  example  of  the 
great  commerce  conducted  by  the  Americans^  and 
if  farther  illustration  be  requisite,  our  own  free 
trade  affords  it.     Shadcled  as  it  is,  there  has  been 
yearly  employed  in  it,  since  its  commencement,  a- 
bout  sixty-one  thousand  tons. of  shipping.    The 
whole  trade  of  our  East  India  G)nq»any,  before  it 
was  interfered  with  by  the  former,  was  about  forty 
thousand  tons.    The  free  trade  is,  therefore,  half 
as  extensive  again  as  this.     There  ought  to  be  de* 
ducted  from  the  Company's  trade,  however,  twenty 
thousand  tons  employed  in  the  trade  to  China, 
and  then  the  result  will  be,  that  the  free  trade, 
in  less  than  four  years,  has  grown  to  three  times 
the  extent  of  what  the  East  India  Company's  at- 
tained in  two  hundred  and  twenty  yaars. 

Having  rendered  this  ample  account  of  the  er- 
rors of  our  former  policy,  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to 
offer  a  few  suggestions  respecting  that  which  ought 
in  future  to  guide  us  in  our  intercourse  with  the 
people  of  the  Indian  islands.  Their  condition  in 
social  improvement  has  been  pointed  out, — the  com- 
modiousness  .of  their  commercial  position  has  been 
shewn, — and  the  rich  variety  of  their  native  produc- 
tions described.  The  commerce  of  these  islands  is 
not  only  of  importance  in  itself,  but  as  the  high- 
way to  the  greatest  nations  of  Asia  passes  inevit- 
ably through  them,  and  as  they  are  connected  vnth 
these  by  the  strongest  of  all  ties  among  nations, 
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their  mutual  wants,  their  usefulness  to  each  other, 
and  the  facility  of  intercourse  between  them,  £u* 
lopean  nations  will  be,  most  likely,  through  their 
means,  to  maintain  an  useful  intercoune  with 
the  former,  from  a  direct  and  free  connection  with 
whom  they  are  at  present  excluded  by  insurmount- 
able barriers.  The  silent  and  unrestrained  efiecta 
of  the  capital  and  enterprise  of  the  European  na* 
tions  will  probably,  in  time,  if  permitted  free 
scope,  bring  about  thi^  beneficial  arrangement 
without  much  care  on  the  part  of  a  legislator, 
but  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  offer  such  si^- , 
gestions  as  may  facilitate  the  way  to  it.  With 
the  poor,  scattered,  and  semibarbarous  nations  of 
the  Archipelago,  naturally  too  unobservant  of  the 
principles  of  international  law,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  the  distant  and  inexperienced  trader 
of  Europe  should  be  able  to  conduct  directly  a  com- 
merce either  very  extensive,  secure,  or  agreeable. 
It  will  be  necessary,  both  to  his  convenience  and 
security,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  native  trader, 
that  the  intercourse  between  them  should  be  con- 
ducted by  an  intermediate  class  in  whom  both  can 
repose  confidence.  A  colonial  establishment  be- 
comes the  only  means  of  effecting  this  object.  In- 
numerable islands  of  the  vast  Archipelago  are  stiU 
unappropriated,  and  to  colonize  them  is,  therefore, 
not  only  consistent  with  natural  justice,  but,  in  the 
existing  state  of  the  European  world,  might  alQiost 
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ha  tegtf  taa »Qrtl  diily«    hi  adettiag  fit  ntiM^ 
tioiig  &r  8wh  eoloniet  ikete  is  aiD|ile  room  ftr 
dwice,  muxy  of  tte  islands  cimtsiDing  ^Mftmodiws 
lariboon^  and  ftirtila  knds^  wUle  they  m  sifciuited 
ia  di6  iSnct  roole  of  tbe  iftterwime  befeweaoi  the 
laatfr  owiliijed  tarflioi  of  the  Arehipdigo  ftseU^  as 
wfM  as  in  ike  traets  of  the  liavigttion  between  the 
great  iiatient  of  the  ee^t  wd  west*    The  Hiost  ei* 
^rilised  aaid  oomttierGitt  tribes  of  the  AtdUpelago 
aie  flitiMted  tofwaprcb  the  western  part  of  it,  and 
tibe  principal  avenues,  as  well  as  great  therotfg^- 
£veB,  are  also  in  this  quarter^    Perhaps  the  most 
h^fpj  situation  for  an  European  eoleny  in  this  di* 
lection  is  the  island  of  Bttioa,  which  has  fine  bar* 
hctttrs  and  an  ctetensive  territ^,  oecuitted  only  by 
a  few  strsg^ing  mountaineers^  of  peaceable  and 
iBdftnsiTe  chaniet^.    The  stEBit  whtoh  divides  it 
from  Sutfl^atra  is  the  safest  and  faast  route  for  the 
tolde  of  all  the  western  world,  with  the  principal 
ftai&  of  the  Ardripdago  itself,  and  with  eveiy 
codntry  lying  to  the  xiorth  or  east  of  it  from  Siam 
to  Japan,  all  of  whidi  are  only  conveniently  acces* 
riUe  through  it.  In  die  navigation  from  the  coun* 
tries  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Bex^  through 
the  Straits  of  Malacoa  to  the  same  countries  it  is 
scarcely  evt  of  the  way.    laa  word,  taking  all  its 
advanti^sintoconsidenition,  it  may  safely  be  pre* 
dieted,  that  the  European  colonyof  acpmmercial 
people,  jfortned  under  favourable  auspices,  in  Bancat 
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midA  be  attended  tviOi  m  more  Inpid  p^tfmakfi 
tibtn  9f9t  mm  kaomi  btfbra  m  ike^while  luitic|k 
itfwloBisMieiu 

Sitaati0ii8  <4  idioor  adfitita^  /suqr  be  jwyHeA 
out  m  Tarfeu  ifaMi  ef  tbiaparlMi  ipf  tlMAvduU 
pehgow  FoMBg  »  one  of  tkno;  asad  aaoMheii 
mack  sDjperior  to  it  is  ^  islaad  .^f  £faicipoor^  cqIn 
raetly  mritten  SmgiApurOf  f  lalsly  adasted^  wilii 
nmak  jadgBiaiiti  bySirStamfiird  Baffles^  and  staiM 
attd  at  the  eaitem  entaraDce  of  tfaa  grout  Sinattt  efi* 
Maiaoc8»  the  seeond  iii  point  of  inqioctadoe  af  tho 
gtaad  afoimaB  to  the  Arddpelfigow  The  natuiaft 
advantages  of  this  n^hbauhoad  aie.tfiidi  that  thef! 
could  not  escape  the  natives  of  the  oountrf  thtaH 
sdres  in  the  eouzse  of  ages*  It  was  here  that  the 
fint  li^a3fan  colony  fram  Smpatia  was  formed  j^ 
and  it  was  here»  again,  that  the  same  people  fiael 
themselTea  after  they  were  driven,  by  the  naarpa« 
tian  of  the  Portuguese,  £nim  MahK^ca*  Aa  h^ 
speotian  of  the  map  will  suggest  many  other  fiivouD* 
able  pentions  for  simikr  estahlishnwnfcs  in  the 
ceatre  and  easten  exlxemifey  of  the  Arch^akgo  y 
b«t|  ta  specify  any  in  particular^  would  la^faiie  a 
knowledge  of  local  circumstances  too  mmute  and 
teehnical  for  my  experience  or  knowledge^  lit 
general,  it  may  be  said,  that  they  6u^  to  b« 


*  A  Sanskrit  compound  word^  ineaniDg  **  the  city  of  the 
Iidn  -r  or  **  (he  warlike  city," 
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tttuated  m  such  {daces  as  the  Straits  of  Ma« 
oaasar^  t&e  northera  cotfst  of  Borneo,  and  the 
Country  of  spices.  The  Dutch  already  possess 
establishments  in  the  latter,  and  it  is  only  neces* 
sary  to  declare  a  free  trade,  establish  a  tolerably  li« 
bend  administration,  and  relieve  the  neighbouring 
islands  from  the  fetters  which  shackle  their  indus- 
try, to  insure  their  immediate  advancement  to 
prosperity.  The  European  establishments  in  Java, 
with  the  distinguished  fertility  of  that  island  above 
all  the  other  countries  of  the  Archipelago,  will 
dways  insure  to  it  a  pre*eminenee,  and  render  it 
the  favourite  and  principal  resort  of  the  distant 
tnder  of  Europe. 

The  situation  of  the  countries  of  the  Indian 
Axdiipelago  is  naturally  so  favourable  to  the  set- 
tlement of  foreigners  of  all  descriptions,  that  hard- 
ly an  establishment  was  ever  formed  by  them  that 
did  not  flourish  in  a  remarkable  degree  as  long  as 
any  share  of  prudence  or  good  government  was 
maintained  in  it.  The  indigenous  civilization  of 
t}ie  country,  indeed,  has  not  been  formed  on  the 
sea-coasts,  or  through  the  medium  of  commerce, 
but  wherever  the  improved  agricultural  nations  of 
the  interior  have  been  moved  to  emigrate,  and 
form  commercial  establishments  on  the  coasts,  these 
have  been  sure  to  be  ajbtended  with  success.  We 
may  quote  for  this  the  examples  of  ancient  Malac- 
ca, a  colony  of  the  Malays  of  the  interior  of  Suma- 
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tra,  Falembsngt  a  colony  of  the  Javanese  of  the  in- 
terior of  Java,  with  Banjarmassins  a  colony  of  the 
same  people. 

The  effects  of  the  influence  of  Asiatic  strsngers^ 
more  civilized  than  the  natives,  is  exehnplified 
whetever  the  Aralis,  the  most  enterjNrising  of  dl 
Asiatic  people,  have  attained  political  influence. 
The  remarkable  prosperity  of  Bantam^  Achin^ 
Macassar,  and  Pontianak,  occur  to  us  as  signal 
examples.  To  insure  a  large  share  of  success  in 
such  cases,  it  seems  that  no  mQre  was  necessary  than 
the  bare  establishment  of  such  a  degree  of  regular 
government,  however  arbitrary  in  itself>  as  would 
insure  a  moderate  share  of  security  to  person  and 
poperty. 

If  such  prosperity  accompanied  the  rude  institu- 
tions of  Asiatic  naticms,  what  a  degree  of  it  might 
not  be  looked  for  under  the  auspices  of  those  of 
Europe  ?  From  the  nature  of  the  policy  pursued 
by  the  European  nations,  we  are.  deprived,  in- 
deed, of  any  flattering  examples  of  it ;  but  the 
partial  success  which  has  attended  several  Eu- 
ropean establishments,  amidst  all  the  vices  of 
their  administration,  will  be  sufficient  for  our 
purpose.  Malacca,  where  the  Portuguese  traded 
freely,  and  colonized  without  restriction,  was  pro- 
bably, during  their  dominion,  though  surrounded 
by  enemies  and  the  almost  perpetual  scene  of  warfare 
and  anarchy,  the  most  flourishing  city  which  ever 
existed  in  the  Archipelago.    Batavia,  the  only  set* 
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tleiiMifciNftfaeDtttdi  wliere  tibete  ww  a  lenblaiiee 
of  free  tnio,  becMiei  b^  mea»s  of  iti  a  great 
and  flourishing  city,  while  every  other  establish* 
niest  belongii^g  to  Holland  wag  rained  by  being 
deprived  of  it.  Manilla  affords  ouother  e!saiS|^e^ 
io  that  we  may  see  ihatthe  worst  governments  of 
Europe  areniperior to  the  bestgovemments  of  Aaa^ 
when  they  only  forbear  from  interrupting  the  na- 
tural effects  of  European  institutions,  and  the  usual 
eoune  of  commerce  and  colomzatioUt  by  vain  at* 
tempts  M  regulation.  Perhaps  the  proudest  ex- 
ample of  the  success  c^  European  establishments^ 
formed  in  the  Archipelago,  is  that  oi  the  little 
settlement  of  Penang,  or  Prince  of  Wales  Island, 
already  quoted.  This  is  a  small  spot  of  barrel^ 
soil,  having  a  good  harbour,  but  too  far  to  the 
west,  or,  in  other  words^  too  remote  from  the  most 
populous  and  productive  parts  of  the  Archipelago, 
and  entirely  out  of  the  way  of  the  easiest  and  safest 
avenue,  the  Straits  of  Sunda.  It  was  found  with- 
out people,  yet  such  was  it?  rapid  prosperity,  that 
in. twenty  years  it  contained  as  many  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  if,  in  the  Utter  period  of  its  his* 
tory,  it  had  not  been  managed  injudiciously,  and 
the  principles  on  whkh  it  was  founded  abandoned^ 
its  success  might  have  gqne  on  in  t^  saoae  ratio 
for  many  years. 

With  respect  to  the  administration  of  such  n 
colony,  as  now  projected,  a  few  general  hints  only 
can  be  given.    There  ought  to  exist  the .  most  on* 

V   10 
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touidad  fireedknn  of  ecamemmoA  fetdement  to 
persoDs  of  all  nations  and  religionsu  It  need  hsoA* 
ly  beinwled,  that  the  Utter  implies  a  rigitt  of  pri- 
9Bte  property  in  the  aoit,  so  unjustly  and  absurdly 
nithheid  from  our  countrynien  in  T&dia^  £oir  with* 
out  it  the  settlers  wouldhenobettar  dian  di8rq[mta- 
Ue  TsgrantB,  ha^ringM  attachment  to  thelandj  uor 
la  the  government  diat  afforded  ifaeqi  protectieD# 
To  establish^  in  all  respects,  a  free  government  on  a 
representative  system,  will  be  found,  perhaps,  im- 
pmeticable  with  the  motley  population,  •  of  which 
SDcJi  a  colony  would  consist*  To  a  representative 
body,  however,  the  right  of  in^osing  taxes  must 
be  left,  and,  if  the  representatives  are  chosen  alike 
from  dl  die  ckttses  of  inhabitants — if  the  elective 
femchise  be  confined  to  those  who,  by  long  resi- 
dence, have  acquired  die  right  of  naturalization, 
ssid  to  persons  of  eonaderable  estate,  no  danger 
from  turbulence  or  anarcby  can  be  apprehended. 
A  pure  and  impartial  adminktration  of  a  code  g£ 
laws  suited  to  the  staiteof  such  a  colony,  and  adapt- 
ed to  the  peculiar  character  of  its  varied  population, 
win  form  the  most  important  bnmch  cdP  its  admi- 
nistnitioB* 
IPzth  respect  to  the  duty  of  the  chief  magistrate. 


*  A%  PsnsQg,  tt  ii  reckoned  that  there  are  twenty-two  lan- 
jjBiiges  spoken,  and  at  BaUvia  there  kre  many  more. 
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I  need  bardly  insist  upon  a  poHtkai  maxim  so 
well  underatooc^  as  that  the  less  he  meddle  in 
the  internal  details  of  the  affitirs  of  the  colony,  and 
the  more  those  details  are  committed  to  the  intel- 
ligence and  interests  of  those  who  are  chiefly  con* 
cemed,  the  better  chance  there  will  be  of  their  be- 
ing well  conducted*  His  principal  and  most  im* 
portant  occupation  will  consist  in  maintaining  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  colony*  No  control 
ought  to  be  attempted  over  the  independent 
governments  of  the  neighbourhood,  but  a  friend- 
ly and  equal  correspondence  maintained  with 
them.  Above  all  things,  the  imposition  of  treaties 
requiring  exclusive  privileges,  or  exemption  from 
duties,  ought  to  be  avoided.  It  is  evident,  tibat 
the  greater  the  revenue  that  a  native  sovereign 
derives  from  his  intercourse  with  strangers,  the 
stronger  will  be  his  motives  to  protect  their  com<^ 
merce,  and  encourage  their  resort  to  his  country* 
An  European  merchant,  trading  more  cheaply 
than  an  Asiatic  one,  ought  not  to  grudge  paying 
the  same  duties*  Besides,  to  the  bigoted  nations 
of  Asia,  innovations  of  all  kinds  are  odious,  and  of 
themselves  quite  enough  to  excite  distrust.  The 
most  suspicious  of  all  innovations  are  those  which 
trench,  or  seem  to  trench,  on  the  personal  interests 
or  prerogatives  of  the  sovereign. 

In  such  a  magistrate,  a  thoi:ough  knowledge  of 
the  customs,  usages,  and  institutions  of  the  sur- 
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ronndii^  nativesj  with  a  knowledge  of  the  language 
prindpally  used  in  their  intercourse,  would  be  in- 
dispensable. The  reputation  of  these  acquirements, 
with  a  character  for  justice  and  integrity,  are  sure 
to  attach  the  natives  of  the.  Indian  islands  to  a  sur- 
prifflng  degree.  Persons  l>f  high  rank  in  possession 
of  these  qualities  acquire  over  the  native  mind  an 
m[ibounde4  sway,  and  tliere  is  hardly  any  limit,  in- 
deed, to  ihe  confidence  they  repose  in  them. 

A  moderate  impost  upon  external  commerce^ 
which  that  commerce,  well  protected,  should  cer- 
tainly afford,  with  the  sale  of  public  lands,  and  an 
e3ccise  on  objects  of  vicious  luxury,  would  afford  a 
sufficient  revenue  to  defray  the  expences  of  go- 
vernment, and  the  charge  of  public  works. 

I  shall  conclude  this  sketch  with  a  short  enu- 
meration, of  some  of  the  benefits  which  would  be 
derived  from  such  establishments.  They  would  na- 
turally become  great  emporia.  The  native  trader 
would  find  them  the  best  and  safest  market  to 
rqpair  to^  and  the  scattered  productions  of  the 
Archipelago  would  be  accumulated  and  stored 
at  them  in  quantity  for  the  convenience  of  the 
distant  and  inexperienced  trader  of  Europe.*  The 
European  voyager  would  find  them  also  the  best 
market  for  his  goods ;  and  the  sacrifice  of  a  large 
nominal  profit  would  be  compensated  by  the  ex- 
pedition with  which  his  business  would  be  dis- 
patched, and  by  his  immunity  from  those  risks. 
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^ngerSf  and  ddays*  into  wluck  his  inexpaM&M 
must  neeeaneniy  eommit  him  in  a  diveot  iBter* 
oourse  with  the  natives.    It  is  t uffieieojtly  evidrat»  ' 
fai  i^ert,  that,  in  diis  manner^  a  more  agreeable,  »r 
tensive,  and  beneficid  intelt!oante  to  all  the  paitiea 
eoricemed  woisdd  be  oondncted,  than  in  any  otiier* 
If  ore  importmt  iind  dignified  objects,  though  per* 
hi^s  more  moote  ones,  would  be  gained  by  tiie  pie- 
sence  of  such  col<»aes  in  the  midst  of  a  native  bbA 
docile  population.    By  means  of  them  the  tfts,  in- . 
.stitutiens,  morals,  and  integrity  of  Europe,  might 
m  tine  be  eommunioated  to  the  natives  of  these 
distant  regions,  while  they  might  contribute  still 
eadier  to  give  occupation  to  tbe  population  of 
those  paits  of  the  European  woild  which  are  ac« 
knowledged  to  require  new  objects  of  employment. 
In  th^  unaf^opriated  lands  of  the  Indian  Islands^ 
tilier#  is  abundant  room  for  the  colonization  of  dke 
European  race ;  and  unlike  the  desert  Promontory 
of  Africa,  or  t^  superior,  but  isolated  and  distant 
Contment  of  Austndasia,  they  would  find  abund- 
ant objects  to  engage  their  industry.    The  exam* 
pie  of  the  vigorous  race  of  genuine  European 
blood,  bred  in  the  hot  plains  of  South  America, 
under  the  very  line,  would  seem  satisfactorily  to 
prove,  tluit  the  long  entertained  notion  that  the 
European  race  undergoes,  from  the  mere  eftot  of 
climate,  a  physical  d^eneracy  when  transported  to 
the  native  countries  of  the  black  or  copper«colour« 
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ed.meei,  is  no  better  than  a  prejudice.  Hie  di£^ 
fisreiit  races  of  men  appear  to  preserve  their  dis- 
'  tinettons  wholly  independent  of  climate.  In  hot 
ooiintries,  the  first  settlers  feel,  indeed,  the  incon- 
veniences of  heat,  but  the  constitution  of  their  de- 
aeendants  immed&tely  adapts  itself  to  the  climate 
which  they  are  bora  to  inhabit.  Were  it  other- 
wiae,  the  extensive  table  lands  and  mountain  tracts 
of  the  great  islands,  elevated  at  5000  and  6000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  would  afford  a  tempera- 
tare  cold  enough  even  for  an  inhabitant  of  north- 
em  Europe.  * 

After  this  sketch  of  what  appears  the  most  ma- 
terial and  expedient  method  of  extending  the  in- 


*  ''In  climates  verj  warm^  and  at  the  same  time  veiy  dry, 
the  human  species  enjoys  a  longevity  perhaps  greater  than 
what  we  observe  in  the  temperate  ^ones.  This  is  especially 
the  case  whenever  the  temperature  and  climate  are  neces- 
sarily variable.  The  Europeans^  who  transport  themselves 
at  an  age  somewhat  advanced  into  the  equinoctial  part  of 
the  Spanish  colonies,  attain  there^  for  the  most  part,  to  a 
great  and  happy  old  age.  At  Vera  Cruz,  in  the  midst  of 
the  epidemical  black  vomitings,  the  natives,  and  strangers 
seasoned  for  several  years  to  the  climate,  enjoy  the  most 
perfect  health." — Political  Essay  on  Neto  Spain,  Vol.  I. — In 
another  of  his  works,  Baron  Humboldt  tells  us  that  there 
are  in  the  hot  plains  of  America,  near  the  equator,  men  of 
the  genuine  European  race,  who  are  as  athletic  as  the  pea- 
santry of  Spain,  and  perform  all  sorts  of  field  labour  in  the 
son  without  inconvenience. 

VOL.  in.  6 
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tercourse  between  Suropean  oatioiui^  tke 
ants  of  the  Indian  IsUmdst  and  tkt  asdeDiia  » 
their  neigblmirhood,  I  abaU  fomnh  a 
picttife  of  the  eharacter  ef  die  comnieieial  i 
changes  which  must  take  place  bek»eeB  tbcat 
im  unrestricted  intercoune*  TThe  Indk 
present  ta  us  an  hmneMe  coamlry^  uore  eaB|^  of 
ptttw  to  the  merehanl  and  mwrigtk&e  than  waj 
ether  portiea  of  the  globe ^  owing  to  the  trao^iU 
Htj  of  theseaa  which  snrrMml  tbcm,  tha^  likeio 
manyeanals,  or  great  navigable  rirevs^  threw  the  com- 
munication open^  and  render  it  easy  from  out  extre- 
mity to  another*  This  great  admntage  penKarly 
dtstii^ishes  them  from  the  eentimioos  territory  of 
the  Continent  of  Africa,  from  a  great  part  of  that 
of  Asia,  and  from  some  of  that  of  America.  At 
the  same  time,  as  many  of  the  islands  are  of  vast 
extent,  the  whole  region  is  exempt  from  that  dia- 
racter  of  sterility  to  which  islands  ef  small  siie 
within  the  tropics  are  naturally  liable  from  the  ab- 
sence of  considerable  rivers,  indispensable  to  ferti- 
lity in  those  climates.  All  the  great  islands  con- 
tain navigable  rivers,  and  many  of  them  extensive 
inlets  and  bays,  or  fine  harbours.  In  a  commer- 
cial point  of  view,  the  immediate  neighboinrhoed 
of  the  Indian  Islands  to  the  greatest  nations  of  Asia 
is  one  of  their  most  prominent  characteristics.  With 
respect  to  fertility  of  soil,  they  are  eminent.  Their 
mineral  and  animal  productions  are  varioui^  ndu 

12 
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moA  extensive.  They  afford  in  luxuriance  the  ve- 
getable productions  common  to  other  tropical  cli- 
iBBtea,  and  some  whiah  are  peculiarly  their  own, 
and  which  refuse  to  grow  in  cheapness,  or  perfec- 
tioiL  any  ^ere  else.  It  is^  at  the  same  time,  to 
be  isemarked  of  these  last,  and  it  is  a  singular  coini- 
itideuoe,  that  they  ha?e  been,  and  still  are,  in  more 
iniversal'  request  among  men,  in  every  rank  of 
aocial  improvement  above  that  of  mere  savages, 
than  tbfi  producftions  of  any  other  portion  of  the 
globe.  * 

Of  thia  vast  i^on  of  the  earth  it  is  but  a  small 
portioa  that,  is  yet  inhabited.  By  far  the  greater 
fCNTtioiiL  of  the  land,  perh^s  even  of  the  good  land, 
is  AiU  unoccupied*  uncultivated,  and  unappropri- 
ated. There  is,  in  fact,  stiU  room  for  an  immense 
population.  Among  the  various  inhabitants  of 
which  it  consists,  there  is  a  wide  difl^ence  in 
jpoint  of  industry.  A  few  are  roaming  about  their 
fbrests,  as  useless,  as  unproductive,  and  perhaps 


*  It  k  to  tile  productions  of  these  islands  that  Dr  Robert- 
«oa  diiefly  alludes^  when  he  observes,  **  Some  of  these  are 
deemed  aecessary,  oof)  oaly  to  the  eomfort,  but  to  the  pre- 
serFatioa  of  lifey  and  others  contribjute  to  its  elegance  and 
pleasore.  They  are  so  various  as  to  suit  the  taste  of  man- 
kind in  every  climate^  and  in  different  stages  of  improve- 
ment; and  are  in  .high  request  among  the  rude  nations  of 
Afrioa^  as  w#ll  as  the  more  luxurious  mhabitanto  of  Asia.** 
IHfqmimiktk  concerning  AntmU  InHa^  p»  14i7w 
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more  mischievous,  than  the  beasts  of  prey  that 
wander  along  with  them  ;  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  have  made  a  respectable  progress  in  social 
order,  tamed  the  useful  anitnals,  applied  them- 
selves successfully  to  agriculture,  to  fisheries,  to 
navigation,  and  even  to  mining.  The  produc- 
tions of  industry  have  been,  besides,  increased 
by  the  labour  and  by  the  example  of  the  crowd 
of  foreigners  who  settle  or  sojourn  among  them. 
In  such  a  social  state,  and  in  such  a  relation  of  the 
population  to  the  land,  manufacturing  industry,  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  applied  in  modern  Europe, 
meaning  the  capacity  in  which  a  people  possessed 
of  a  numerous  population,  a  great  capital,  and  high 
improvement  in  machinery,  is  placed  to  aflFord  its 
less  civilized  neighbours  manufactured  produce  in 
exchange  for  the  rough  produce  of  their  soil,  is,  of 
course,  out  of  the  question.  The  Indian  Islanders, 
blessed  with  an  abundance  of-  fertile  soil,  which 
cannot  be  exhausted  for  ages,  will  be  for  an  inde- 
finite time  in  a  condition  to  supply  the  more  civi- 
lized world  with  its  cheap  and  various  produce, 
and  necessarily  in  a  condition  to  pay  for  the  ma- 
nufactured necessaries  or  luxuries  of  the  latter. 
The  value  and  extent  of  the  intercourse  between 
them  will  increase,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  in- 
sist, in  the  proportion  in  which  freedom  and  good 
government  will  enable  them  to  exchange  their  re- 
spective productions,  at  the  smallest  cost,  and  in 
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the  greatest  abundance, — a  maxim  too  trite  and 
obvious  to  be  here  dwelt  upon,  had  it  not,  in  all 
periods  of  our  intercourse  with  these  countries, 
been  either  notoriously  neglected,  or  rather  had  it 
not  been  acted  in  direct  opposition  to. 

Such  is  the  commercial  character  of  the  country, 
and  the  people  with  whom  the  European  mer- 
chant has  to  .deal.  The  character  of  the  particu- 
lar commodities  to  be  exchanged  between  Europe 
and  the  Indian  Islands  will  be  afterwards  fully  de- 
scribed in  the  chapters  on  the  Export  and  Import 
Productions,  and  any  remarks  upon  them  at  present 
will  be  superfluous ;  but  some  general  observations 
on  the  economy  and  equipment  of  the  European 
voyage  may  be  of  utih'ty,  and  with  these  I  shall 
close  this  chapter. 

The  most  convenient  size  for  a  ship  trading 
direct  between  India  and  Europe  is  from  400 
to  450  tons  burden.     Ships  of  thisse  dimensions 
are  as  safe  sea-boats  as  much  smaller  ones,  more 
cheaply  navigated  in  proportion  to  the  freight  they 
wffl  carry,  and  do  not  draw  too  much  water,  to 
load  and  discharge  with  facility  at  the  principal 
ports  of  India.    They  are  far  safer  than  merchant- 
men of  greater  burden,  which  are  liable  to  the 
serious  objection,  besides,  of  being  excluded  from 
many  of  the  rivers  of  India,  or  at  least  of  deli« 
vering  and  taking  in  cargoes  with  cheapness  and 
facility,  which  is  the  same  thing.   From  the  begin- 
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ning  of  the  free  trade,  to  the  end  of  181 9>  there 
bare 'Sailed  from  the  port  of  Liverpool  120  ships 
for  various  ports  of  India,  the  average  burdens 
of  which  have  been  no  more  than  480  tons.  The 
average  tonnagis  of  the  American  tmders  to  China, 
where 'large  ships  have  been  supposed 'particularly 
necessary,  is  under  400  tons.  A  ship  sailing  from 
England  to  any  port  of  India  is  well  manned  with 
a  crew  at  tlje  rate  of  seven  men  to  100  tons.  The 
American  traders  have  seldom  so  many  as  sfx. 
They  are  as  secure  either  for  the  purpose  of  navi- 
gation or  defence  with  such  a  complement,  as  if  a 
large  portion  of  their  tonnage  were  crowded  by  a 
parade  of  military  prepamtion,  which  it  is  not  in 
the  nature  of  things  they  should  be  able  to  use 
with  effect  agaiust  an  European  enemy,  and  whiciv 
are  superfluous  against  a  native  one.  When  the 
India  trade  1ms  assumed  a  more  regular  form,  and 
our  seamen  have  acquired  the  necessary  experience 
of  the  navigation,  it  is  likely  that  the  Batavia 
voyage  out  and  home  will  not  exceed  900  days,  the 
.  Bombay  voyage  890,  and  the  Bengal  and  China 
voyages  each  365  days,  or  a  year.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  many  delays  occasioned  by  want  of  cargoes, 
and  some  by  the  voyages  performed  in  India  from 
port  to  port,  the  average  of  96  voyages,  performed 
from  Liverpool,  has  not  exceeded  fbr  Batavia  808 
days,  for  Bombay  S79  days,  and  fbr  Calcutta  410 
days.    Such  is  the  safety  with  which  these  voyages 
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tefe  bam  pecfiDraied,  tliat,  out  X)f  97  d^qps,  one 
flsly  has  IweQ  lost.  As  to  tfiuehiag  at  interme- 
.diate  forts»  the  expeditioii  with  which  the  inoyagas 
ara  st  praaenfc  {leiifoniied,^  and  the  abU  with  which 
^  health  of  the  crews  is  managed,  renders  this 
4BnMece8aar7.  hi  the  outwacd  bound  voyage,  there 
iaindeed  no  .port  in  the  direct  txaqt.  In  theM* 
tnming  voyage  St  Helena  is  ao,  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hqie  baa  been  .conaideied  so.  It  is,  ikow- 
jexoTt  wtrj  absusd  to  eonsidar  the  latter  as  a  half- 
wmy  station  or  jbouse,  as  it  has  been  called.  Tbaxe 
is  no  going  into  Tablebbay,  or  any  other  joi  the 
^angorQusroad-afteads  of  the  Cape,  (iharboar  it  Jias 
sieiie,)  without  infiringing  greatly  upon  the  espedi* 
tion  of  the  voyage,  and  adding  to  its  xdsks.  Tl^ 
ibnerioan  orfoee.  trader  ever  goes  near  it,  unless  oo- 
caaionally  to  supply  that  necessitous  colony  witli  the 
aooeasaries  of  lifieu  St  Helena  is  in  the  4ivect 
nuke  .home,  and  it  may  be  occasionally  £Nind'Con- 
wnient  to  touch  at  it  for  « little  fresh  wM^er.  : 

The  cheapness  with  wSaich  the  Indian  nooyag^s 
have  been  performed,  has  verified  the  boldest  ^ape- 
cnlsftions  in  fanrour.of  £ree  trade*  It  is  now  consider- 
ed that  the  freight  of  the  most  distant  Indian  voy« 
i^  wiU  never  exceed  L.  10  a  ton  of  ^cubic  feet. 
They  have  indeed  been  of  late  a  gveat  deal  lower, 
but  that  snm,  it  is  Gonsideced,  will  afford  the  shq»- 
owner,  always  a  jreaaonaUe  prefpt.  We  may  there- 
fcie  reckosi  Xi.  10  it  ton  the  legitimate  frei^^Amn 
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tbis  country  to  Bengali  and  also  to  China,  whic^ 
is  a  voyage  that  does  not  take  more  time  ;  about' 
L.  9  to  Bombay,  and  probably  about  L*  8  to  Bata- 
via,  or  any  other  port  to  the  western  extremity  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago.  The  voyage  to  the  more 
eastern  portions  of  it,  should  a  free  trade  be  open- 
ed with  them,  will  probably  be  as  expensive  as  tint 
to  Bengal  or  to  China. 

It  will  be  instructive  to  compare  these  results  of 
the  free  trade  with  the  system  on  which  th^  East 
India  Companies  have  conducted  their  commerce* 
In  the  earlier  and  more  successful  periods  of  their 
trade,  they  employed  ships  of  small  size  like  odier 
merchants,  but  in  the  progress  of  the  monopoly 
system,  they  increased  the  size  of  their  shipping, 
and  thus  added  to  their  expence  and  risk.  Tlie 
ordinary  sizes  of  our  East  Indiamen  are  800  and 
1200  tons,  a  class  of  shipping  which  cannot, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  be  built  proportionably 
as  strong  as  smaller  vessels,  and  to  which  die 
greater  number  of  the  Indian  rivers  are  inaccessi- 
ble, from  the  depth  of  water  they  draw. 

Whenever  exclusive  privileges  are  conferred  up- 
on a  trade,  and  the  wholesome  correctives  <^  Indi- 
vidual interest  and  intelligence  are  removed* from 
its  direction,  the  abuse  of  constructing  such  huge 
and  unmanageable  vessels  seems  almost  inevitably 
to  creep  in,  perhaps  from  pure  ostentation,  a  pes- 
aion  to  which  the  private  merchant  can  affiNrd  to 
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make  no  sacrifices.  The  Portuguese  went  tbe 
length  of  building  ships  of  I6QO  tons,  the  enor- 
mous caracks  of  which  so  many  suffered  ship- 
wreck. The  Dutch  went  nearly  as  far,  and  the 
result  was  the^  same*  It  is  probably  to  the  same 
principle  we  are  to  ascribe  the  enormous,  awkward^ 
aad  barbarous  junks  of  the  Chinese  Hongs  or  se- 
curity merchants,  and  which  are  of  a  kind  un- 
known to  the  private  merchants  even  of  that  coun- 
try. *  It  has  been  stated  that  the  txade  to  China 
is  conducted  with  peculiar  advantage  in  ships  of 
1200  tons  burden,  from  the  smallness  of  the  du- 
ties which  such  ships  pay,  compared  to  vessels  of 
less  sase ;  but  this  argument  will  be  found,  on  ex- 
aminatio^,  as  unsubstantial  as  many  others  which 
have  been  vaguely  advanced  in  favour  of  the  same 
principles.  The  duties  paid  in  China  on  ships  of 
any  description  are  extremely  trifling,  and  cannot 
weig^  for  a  moment  against  more  material  consi- 
derations. The  duties  ^n  a  vessel  of  1200  tons, 
under  the  designation  of  port-charges,  Cumshaw^ 
or  present,  &c.  amount  to  about  27s*  a  ton,  and  on 

*  Captain  Sari'f  picture  of  a  royal  junk  at  Japan  conveys 
a  veiyjust  notion  of  thia  class  of  shipping.  '*  There  lay  in 
a  docke  a  juncke  of  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  tunnes  of 
burthen,  sheathed  all  with  yron,  with  a  guard  appointed  to 
keep  her  from  firing  and  treachery.  She  was  built  in  a  rery 
homely  ftahion,  much  like  that  which  describeth  Noah's 
Arke  into  m.'*'^Purchas,  Book  III.  Vol.  I. 
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avesseld'^OOtoiisteiAxiHti^Og.'fiil.  Thedilki«Mt 
on  ^s.  6d.  is  just.withki  asfailKag  of  tbe  differenoe 
between  the  port-chaifp^  of  London  and  litev- 
pooly  in  favour  of  the  latler.  Thisy  on  the  export 
or  import  cargo  of  a  yessel  of  4^  lom»  worth  pro«^ 
bably  in  all  not  lese  than  L.8at000,  wHl  amount 
to  a  fraction  of  about  three^ftks  per^ootiC.  The 
Americans^  who  oan  afford  to  butUI  the  chei^ie* 
bk>ckfi  in  the  world,  and  who  havoi  irom  the  nature 
of  their  countryi  the  greatest  -cmnmand  •of  laige 
timber,  have  never  thought  of  buiMing  ^  their 
China  trade  vessek  of  l^dOO  tons  buFthen;  and, 
as  has  been  already  stated,  oarvy  on  their  euecess^ 
ful  commerce,  after  an  expenenee^f  ^^6  yewst  ift 
ships  of  less  than  one  third  these  dimmsioos. 

A  free  trader  is  well  manned, tas  stated  8iready» 
with  seven  men  to  a  ton ;  the  £a6t  India  Com* 
pany's  ships  require  between  twdve  and  thirteen-; 
and  iillowing  for  the  difference-dfwagee,  are  navi- 
gated for  much  more  than  double  theeharge.  The 
£ast  India  Company's  ships  take  at.Ieast  4f 0  %w^ 
to  make  a  voyage  to  Bombay,  and  480  to  'Bengal  or 
to  China.  *    An  American  trader  to^^nna  ueual- 


*  The  China  ships,  in  fact,  make  no  more  than  one  voy- 
age in  Una  yean^  for  they  must  lie  useless  in  tbe  Thames 
while  they  are  not  in  the  actual  performance  of  their  voy* 
age.  An  American  ship  will  make  two  voyages  in  the  same 
time. 
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ly-mmplelesher  voyage  in  about  880  days,  or  190 
daysrlessihaii  one  of  the  Compmy's  ships. 

The  oonsequenee  of  ^heie  aeeutniikfaed  oauses  ef 
etpenoe  are  enonnous  freights.    The  East  India 
Campany^s  regalar  fiiiips  have  been  seldom  freight- 
^ed,  during 'peace,  for  many  years,  und&r  L.  35  per 
ton,  or  75  »per  cent,  higher  than  the  market  rate  df 
:fteight84  andat'thepresent  moment  are  actually  at 
Araot  thilt  rate,  and  oanndt  he  sailed  under  it.     In 
iimeof  war,the  Gompany's freights  have  very com- 
menlyrheen  as  liigh  as  h.  40.  It  is  remorfeahle,  that, 
-vdiile  .in  die  progress  of  improvement,  the  c)harge 
of  the-prodtfde  of  every  species  of  manufacturing 
dndustry  has  fallen,  the  expences  of  the  East  Indm 
Compaiity's  shipping  have  increased,  as  if  we  were 
relapsing  into  (barbarism.     A  hundred  and  eighty 
years*  ago,  when  the  interest  of  money  in  England 
wasasihigh  as  8  per  cent,  and  th^  were  harassed 
fay  Ae  hostility  of  the  Dutch,  their  own  shipping 
cost  them  but  L.  31  per  ton.     A  private  merchant 
offined  them  in  1640,  tonnage  at*  the  rate  of  L.S.9, 
and  thas  vessel,  it  is  singular  enoi^h,  made  the 
quiflkest  voyage  that  had  hitherto 'been  known,  ef- 
fecting a  direct  passage  and  back  again  in  eleven 
months. 

An  intercourse,  conducted  as  that  of  the  East  In- 
dia Company  is,  it  is  but  too  plain,  must  be  conduct- 
ed, not  to  the  benefit,  but  to  the  cost  of  a  nation, 
lliia  will  appear  still  more  clearly  by  shewing  what 
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the  difference  of  freight  between  the  legitimate  rates 
and  those  of  the  India  Company  occasions  in  the 
price  of  some  of  the  staple  articles  of  commerce. 
The  difference  between  the  Company's  freight  to 
Bengal,  or  to  China,  which  is  the  same  thing,  of 
L.  S5,  and  the  fair  rate  of  the  market  of  L.  10^  ia 
L.  15,  which,  on  a  ton  of  sugar,  costing  at  an  ave^ 
rage  L.d7>  Us.  Sd.,  occasions  an  advance  in  itB 
cost  of  Sli  per  cent.  Supposing  the  Company^a 
rate  of  freights  to  Bombay  to  be  L.  SS,  10s.,  and 
the  rate  of  free  trade  L.  9»  the  diflferenee  on  a  ton 
of  cotton,  or  1550  lb.  costing  L.  5S,  10s.,  will  oc- 
casion an  advance  of  2i  per  cent.  Preserving  the 
same  iHX)portions,  the  freight  of  ^he  Company  to 
Batavia  will  be  L.  SO,  that  of  the  free  trader  L.  8* 
The  diflference  will  enhance  the  price  of  a  ton  of 
pepper,  or  1792  lb.  costing  L.  27»  10s.,  by  34 
per  cent.  The  free  trader,  therefore,  can  afford 
to  sell  sugar  81^  per  cent.,  cotton  22  per  cent., 
and  pepper  84  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the  India 
Company.  There  is,  in  fact,  not  a  merchant  in 
Britain  that  would  not  be  happy  to  ride  his  capital 
in  an  Indian  voyage,  for  the  chance  of  profits  equal 
to  the  simple  difference  between  the  legitimate 
freight  and  the  exorbitant  6ne  of  our  Indian  mono- 
poly. That  difference,  moreover,  is  uselessly  dis- 
8ipated,~is  so  much  of  the  national  capital  wasted 
to  no  purpose. 
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The  India  voyage,  as  the  greater  part  of  it  is  per* 
formed  within  the  tropics, — as  it  has  the  advantage 
of  th^  trade  winds,  monsoons,  and  open  seas,  is,  for 
its  ezt^it,  with  the  exception  of  that  across  the  Gieat 
Pacific  Ocean,  the  safest  in  the  world.    Insurances 
are  now  made  in  the  free  trade  for  the  whole  voy* 
age  out  and  home,  at  the  rate  of  9^  per  cent^ 
which  is  an  incontestible  proof  of  it.     Notwith» 
atan^Qg  this,  and  that  the  East  India  Company's 
officers  are  perhaps  the  best  practical  navigators  in 
the  world,  from  the  impossibility  of  combining 
military  and  commercial  purposes,  as  attempted  in 
our  Indiamen,   there  have  been  more  losses  by 
shipwreck  with  them,  than  perhaps  with  any  other 
class  of  merchantmen  whatever.  In  the  years  1808 
and  1809,  there  Were  totally  lost  9000  tons  of  their 
shippmg,  of  which  between  5000  and  6000  foun- 
dered aS  the  Cape  of  Good  H(^,  when  their 
whole  crews  perished.    None  of  these  ships  were 
lost  in  the  Typhoons  of  the  China  Seas.   No  Ame« 
lican  merchantmen  were  lost  at  the  same  time 
under  the  same  circumstances  as  our  Indiamen, 
although  navigating  the  same  seas,  and  in  greater 
numbers.     The  Dutch,  as  their  ships  were  less 
skilfully  navigated  than  ours,  and  as,  in  point  of 
construction  and  equipment,  they  were  still  more 
faulty,  suffered  still  more  severely.     In  the  year' 
17S3,  at  the  very  heiglbt  of  their  power,  they  lost 
fourteen  great  vessels  by  shipwreck. 
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As9iWan%Tj  of  saamefa  for  aniiUtBiy  nsMvj^  tbe 
JEaak  Lidia  tcade  wiil  b«  fbimd  to*  staod  bigfa^ 
f  9001  the  gpaaot  kaagth  of  the  voyBge,.  sod  the  coiir 
leqfianfe  eectaiot;  of  employmeot^  9eaD)eR'&  wig^ 
aire.  necea»ril;  lower  m  it  thaXL  in  any  other ;  aii4 
theceift  an  0{)postttmty^  therefore^  of  making  a«be&> 
tei?  8elecbioo«  The  «iaae  length,  of  yoyage  necean* 
xilj  creates  a  di^ae  of  skill  in  the  eokimon^deamieiit^ 
aflftdof  knowledge  aodinteUigence  in  thecAoera 
and  couiiBaiiders,)  which  are  not  to  be  expeoted*  in 
the  mare  naxrow  eixferience  of  shorter  adTentu9ea% 
This  has  certaiply  not  hitherto  been  the  Fesulu  of 
the  trade  of  our  monopoly  companies^  to  the  diegreQ 
it  ought.  To  say  that  they  employ  two  banda 
wheiie  one  would  ha¥e  done  the  busiaess^  will  cer-* 
toinJy  not  be  admitted  by  any  one  acquainted  with 
the  obviouA  principles  of  economical:  science»  to  be 
a  means  of  furtberii^  the  national  prosperity  an4 
the  public  resources.  What  wonld  be  pronounoed 
of  the  judgment  or  public  spirit  of  amaoufacturery 
whO)  in  these  days,  should  aigiie  the  superiority 
of  hia  machinery  over  that  of  his  neighboniSt 
because  it  required  a  hundred  men  to  work  it  ia* 
atead  of  fifty  ?  He  would  soon  be  brought  to  his 
sober  senses  by  tibe  competition  of  hia  oenntryiw^ 
unless  he  could  prevail  upon  the  legisUiture  to  Mn 
ward  hia  patriotism  by  a  pateBt^  whjeh  would  m^ 
able  him  ta  make  a  pidUdble  trade  of  ilb  by  i^hai^- 
ing  a  double  prica  £ovr  hia  comiiMH&tiw^  Th«i 
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meaat rf  tfw immnf^y  comftttes  ira  pseciKly  par 
aiU  aase  ta  diit.  Tbeoa  cam  exiat  sa  effisetqak 
^a^CMatin^naoureefribr  accaBflttrdal  aavy 
a  diaiqpalhm  o£  ^  fosda  whidi  aapport 
fnbiie  unkialr]^  hut  wch  as  ha«  a  teiKkflDioy  to 
watamd  the  emplejmail  of  capital  in  its  natural 
ahaiiBsls.  But  tha  tee  MQpbjMDaot  of  capital  ia 
I  to  effiasttliaB  ;  and^.  if  we  wanted  pMfa  ef  a* 
\  resold  we  liore  iA  already^  as  far  aa  oeiii> 
\  oar  preaent  subjeal,  on  comparing  the  auoibar 
of  seaoieD  tmj^oyed  by  the  Eaat  ladia  Cenapaarf 
and  i^  the  free  tmku  The  91^000  tons  of  dliij^iiiig 
af  the  iioraier  wiauU  give  erapkyment  only  to  2550 
man;  bitt  the  61,000:  of  the  ktter  to  4?70.  Thia 
OBiut  be  coBfiidered  as  oaatlusiTe. 

A  straogen  exaadintag  our  policy  in  regard  to 
aor  eomaaercial  intercoiirse  with  the  East,  wonld 
be  eitreaaely  apt,  dt  first  Tiew,  and  withoat  being 
aware  of  the  idmoat  insuperable  obatacles  which 
the  growth  of  great  abosea  inftiMicing  our  prac<» 
taoa  and  opiabiia,  and  eyen  overawii^  the  l^nla- 
tore  itseif,  have  created^  to  pronounce,  that  our 
great  obyect  waa  to  embarrass  it,*-»-to  confer  a  mo* 
nopaly  of  it  upon  omr  poorer  rivals,  less  capable 
tlisa  ourselves  of  conducting  it,-«-and,  in  short,  to 
paoscribe  it  aa  a  cooraierce  detrimental  to  the  n»> 
tisnal  interests,  and  rather  to  be  tolerated  as  an  m^ 
avddafak  nuisaaee  than  irateied  as  a  national  boi* 
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nefit.  We  do  not,  indeed^  ayow  these  to  be  our  ex- 
press motires,  but  the  effects  are  virtually  the  very 
same  as  if  we  did.  While  other  nations  are  enact- 
ing laws  for  the  direct  encouragement  of  an  Indian 
trade,  the  tendency  of  all  ours  that  relate  to  it  is 
to  restrict  it,  and  every  step  towards  its  enhnge- 
ment  seems  conceded  by  {he  legisdature  with  as 
much  reluctance  as  if  its  patriotism  was  en* 
gaged  in  stemming  the  invasioii  of  some  great 
moral  or  physical  evil  making  incursions  upon 
the  state.  We  are,  notwithstanding  this,  the  na- 
tion fittest  of  all  others  for  engaging  in  the  trade^ 
and  this  is  the  moment  of  all  others  when  a  free 
intercourse  with  India  is  most  necessary  to  U8» 
The  people  naturally  and  necessarily  fittest  to 
iindertake  the  most  distant  and  difficult  of  all 
commercial  enterprises,  the  Indian  commerce,  ia 
that  nation,  which,  by  the  superiority  of  its  ma* 
ritime  skilly  and  the  extent  of  its  capital,  can  con* 
dnct  them  most  cheaply,  can  afibrd  to  give  the  best- 
prices  to  the  people  of  India  for  their  commodities, 
and  sell  them  at  the  lowest  price  to  the  people,  of 
£urope.  None  of  the  maritime  states  of  the  Conti- 
nent of  £urope  are  at  present  in  a  condition  to  en- 
gage in  the  commerce  of  the  Indies,  and  it  is,  in- 
deed, making  a  doubtfiil  exception  in  favour  of  Hol- 
land, probably  never  were  in  a  condition  to  carry 
on  any  thing  better  than  a  small  traffic  in  luxuries^ 
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Tliat  they  »e  not  at  pttaeoAj  at  least*  ripe  for  the 
Indian  trade,  is  sufficiently  evinced  from  tibe  enn- 
pkefH^llrad.  Although  possessed  of  the  fiaeskeo- 
lonies  in  India,  and  although  her  national  afai pping 
be  eacouiaged  by  large  protecting  duties  on  Ibreign 
vessels,  stall  thefiree  traders  of  Britain,  and  the  Am^ 
ricaiBs,  conduct  alttost  the  whole  intereowsebetween 
the  mother  country  and  these  colonies.  In  ibe 
China  irade,  although  the  teas  imported  into  Hol- 
land by  Americans  pay  double  duties,  still  scarce^ 
]y  a  ton  of  Dutch  shipping  is  engaged  in  the  Chiuese 
trade ;  and  Holland,  as  well,  indeed,  as  abnost  aU 
continental  Europe,  is  supplied  with  tea,  the  gneal- 
est  article  of  the  commerce  of  India,  by  the  Ainerip 
cans.  I  think  it  highly  probable,  indeed,  that  the 
Americans  themselves,  with  their  inadequate  ea-* 
pitd,  would  scarcely  have  adventured,  or,  at  least, 
adventured  to  any  ext^it,  in  the  India  trade,  had 
not  the  eKclusion  from  it  of  the  free  capital  of  this 
oomitry  acted  as  a  powerful  bounty  to  induce  them* 
They  are  now,  however,  in  fair  possession  of  by  faff 
the  most  valuable  part  of  it,  and  as  they  are  the 
esdy  pec^e  that  stand  any  chance  with  us,  it  will 
be  matter  of  instruction  to  institute  a  short  com* 
parison  into  our  respective  capacities  of  conducting 
it  in  a  state  of  free  trade  on  both  sides,  and  in  a 
fiur  and  amicable  competition.  The  block  of  an 
American  ship  is  cheiqper  than  that  of  an  English 
vessel,  at  the  first  cost ;  but  tiiis  is  compensated  by 
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tibe  superior  durability  of  an  English  vesseL    Tlie 
American  ship  is  a  faster  sailer,  and  will  make  a 
more  expeditious  voyage ;  but  this  is  perhaps  more 
than  compensated  by  the  greater  cargo  which  an 
English  vessel  will  carry ;  for  the  first  will  take 
no  more  cargo  than  she  is  actually  rated  at,  or 
what  is  expressed  by  her  carpenter's  measurement, 
but  the  latter  about  one-third  more.     An  Ameri- 
can merchantman,  from  being  more  easily  navi- 
gated, will  require  no  more  than  six  hands  to  100 
tons ;  whereas  an  English  merchantman  will  re- 
quire  an  additional  hand,  or  seven.    An  American 
ship  is  more  cheaply  provisioned,  because  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life  are  cheaper  in  America  than  in 
England,  and  because  an  American  is,  perhaps, 
somewhat  more  abstemious  than  an  Englishman. 
This  is  again  compensated  by  the  lower  rates  of 
wages  paid  to  English  seamen.     An  American 
able  seaman  receives  45s.  a  month ;  an  English  sea* 
man  S5s.  or  2S  per  cent.  less.     In  all  these  parti- 
culars, the  advantages  are  pretty  nearly  balanced  ; 
in  all  other  matters,  the  advantage  is  on  the  side 
of  Britain.     An  American  ship-owner  cannot  af- 
ford to  freight  his  ship  under  L.  12  a  ton  to  Ben* 
gal  or  China ;  an  English  ship  makes  a  saving 
freight  at  L.  2  less.     The  British  merchant  trades 
on  a  capital  borrowed  i^t  five  per  cent. ;  the  Ame- 
rican must  pay  six.     It  hence  follows,  that,  if  ten 
per  cent,  be  a  good  moderate  profit  to  the  firsty  to 
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insare  the  same  rate  to  the  last  he  muBt  haw 
12  p»  cent.    The  English  merchant  can,  there- 
fore, affiird  to  sell  his  goods  two  per  cent,  cheaper 
than  the  American  merchant.     The  American 
merchantman  sails  to  India  in  ballast,  because  none 
of  die  jcommodities  of  America  are  suited  to  the 
India  market,  and,  therefore,  the  whole  weight  of 
freight  falls  on  the  homeward  investment ;  but  the 
English  merchantman  carries  out  British  msnufiic* 
tures,  probably  to  the  extent  of  one  fourth  of  her 
tonnage,  and  the  capitalist  has  in  this  manner  the 
advantage  of  a  double  voyage.    The  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  combining  intermediate  or  inter- 
colonial voyages  with  the  direct  voyage  are  strong- 
ly in  favour  of  the  British  trader.     The  ports  of 
the  east  coast  of  America  are  equally  open  to  him 
as  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  so  are 
the  native  ports  of  India,  while  in  the  latter  he 
has  the  advantage  of  knowledge  and  experience. 
These  almost  assure  to  him  the  colonial  trade  in 
the  staples  of  pepper,  betel-nut,  and  tin.  The  bene- 
fits of  a  trade  from  one  port  of  British  India  to 
another,  or  from  these  to  a  native  port,  are  privi- 
leges which  exclusively  belong  to  the  English 
trader.     From  this  cause  alone  he  can  trade  colo- 
nially  in  the  two  great  staples  of  cotton  and  opium. 
In  supplying  the  markets  of  continental  Europe 
with  Indian  produce,  the  British  trjuler  has  the 
convenience  of  his  proximity.    The  distance  be- 
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t#Mii  iho  Ufiiled  Stateis  and  Indift^  and  betifMm 
Ettr(9|^  attd  tbn  latter^  m^  neady  tha  same  )  but 
ibe  AmefkMi  tiiEider^  although  he  nay  bring  the 
eofiniMPdHiea  of  India  dtreet  to  Europe,  moat  oimb 
fhe  Athmtic  inscoad  of  the  Channel  or  the  Nevth 
Sea,  Co  refit  and  prepare  for  a  neir  voyage.  Fnm 
thede  united  oiUdea,  it  seems  almost  certain,  that, 
had  the  eftterprise  and  eapital  of  thii  country  fah- 
scope  like  thM  of  other  nations,  the  Continent  of 
Btirope  Mronld  not,  in  a  few  years,  receive  an  etriice 
of  Indian  prodijce  fhroygh  America. 
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mf BRCOLOSVSAL  OOlOfEEOfi. 

Coldtial  itO^ttmrsi  iehnfin  Indian  Idarkds  aftd  Ckirts.,^ 
B^megn  Indian  Islands  cmd  Japan. — Between  Indiofi 
Idands  and  West  Coast  of  America. — Befrveen  Indian 
Islands  and  Western  Nations  of  Asia. 

In  this  flbort  ebaptor  I  shall  furoish  a  yery  rapid 

aketch  of  the  eolonial  intercourse  with  Chiiia»--« 

of  the  Japan  trade,  which  is  purely  a  colonial  OQe>— - 

^  the  intercourse  between  the  Indian  Islands  and 

the  welt  coast  of  Aniericay  the  celebrated  galleon 

tnide«  a  traffic  of  the  same  character^ — and  of  that 

part  of  the  cotmirjf  trade^  as  it  is  called,  which  has 

b^ti  commonly  designated  the  Eastern  or  Malay 

trade*    In  the  first  period  of  the  commerce  of  the 

moiiapoly  companies  with  Indis^  they  conducted  the 

trade  £rov  port  to  port  as  well  as  the  direct  trade* 

Their  ships  Tery  generally  touched,  in  the  first 

place,  at  Surat,  w  some  other  port  of  Western  In- 

dia»  where  they  kid  in  investments  of  cotton  goods, 

suited  to  the  markets  of  the  Archipelago.    This^ 

indeed,  eonetitated  the  most  valuable  branch  of 
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trade  in  their  outward-bound  vbyage.  By  the  ac- 
counts given  at  this  time  of  the  capacity  of  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Indian  Islands  to  purchase  invest- 
ments of  Indian  commodities,  compared  to  the 
present,  we  must  be  prepared  to  admit  the  morti- 
fying conclusion,  that  the  wealth  and  commerce  ot 
those  states  has  greatly  declined  since  they  were 
subjected  to  the  control  of  Europeans.  Two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  our  East  India  Company,  when 
they  had  to  compete  in  the  same  commodities  with 
the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  and  a  crowd  of  Ara- 
bian, Persian,  and  Indian  merchants,  declare,  that 
Bantam  could  take  off  yearly  cotton  goods  to  the 
extent  of  60,000  rials.  The  "whole  imports  of 
Bantam  certainly  do  not  at  present  amount  to  so 
much.  They  describe  themselves  as  selling,  under 
the  same  circumstances,  40,000  rials*  worth  at 
Macassar,  now  a  port  ruined  by  the  monopoly ;  and 
in  the  little  cluster  of  the  Banda  Isles,  at  present 
containing  a  population  of  about  SOOO  inhabitants, 
mostly  slaves,  they  could  dispose  of  50,000  rials* 
worth.  The  circumstances  which  contributed  to 
ruin  the  industry  of  these  places  have  been  gene- 
rally described  in  the  preceding  parts  of  this  work. 
The  monopoly  companies,  from  want  of  know- 
ledge, and  finding  the  impossibility  of  exercising 
the  same  control  over  the  colonial  trade  which  their 
influence  at  home  with  their  respective  legislatures 
enabled  them  to  exert  over  the  direct  trade,  were 
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soon  necessitated  to  abandon  it  to  their  o?m  ser^ 
Ysnts,  and  to  the  few  Europeans  who  resided  in 
Indiaj  by  sufferance,  under  their  authority.  Hence 
the  origin  of  what  is  termed  •*  the  country  trade." 
The  first  branch  of  it,  as  far  as  my  subject  is  con- 
cerned, is  the  intercourse  with  China.     The  most 
valuable  branch  of  the  trade  of  the  Portuguese  was 
their  colonial  trade  in  India,  and  much  of  it  was 
conducted  by  means  of  the  commodities  of  the  In« 
dian  Islands.  These  greatly  contributed  especially 
to  the  lucrative  trade  which  they  carried  on  between 
China  and  Japan.     The  Dutch,  from  the  illiberal 
character  of  the  government  which  they  establish- 
ed in  the  Archipelago,  and  from  the  peculiar  ill 
fortune  which  attended  most  of  their  efforts  to  open 
a  direct  intercourse  with  China,  never  established  a 
colonial  intercourse  of  any  value  and  extent  with 
that  great  empire.     Neither  have  the  establish- 
ments of  the  English  been  founded  on  such  prin- 
ciples, or  carried  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  give  rise 
to  an  intercourse  of  such  a  beneficial  or  useful  cha- 
racter as  the  peculiar  suitableness  of  the  two  coun- 
tries for  a  commercial  connection  ought  to  have 
generated.      Although  the  principal  portion  of 
the  intercourse  between  the  Dutch  colonies  and 
the  Archipelago  was  always  conducted  by  Chi- 
nese junks,  still  some  traffic  was  also  driven  be- 
tween Batavia  and  Canton  in  colonial  Dutch  ves- 
sels )  and  in  this  manner  was  brought  much  of  the 
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tea  intended  ultimately  for  the  consumption  of 
Europe*    The  principal  productions  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, which  are  now  .sent  to  China,  are  of  great 
value  compared  to  their  bulk  ;   and  the  same 
observation  holds  respecting  those  articles  of  the 
return  cargoes  for  which  there  has  been  hither- 
to an  effectual  demand.    Whed,  under  good  go- 
vernment, the  rude  productipns  of  the  Archi- 
pelago are  cheaply  grown  and  cheaply  convey- 
ed, its  corn,  raw  cotton,  and  lumber^  will  be  add- 
ed to  its  present  list  of  exportation,  and,  consti- 
tuting the  staple  articles,  will  give  occasion  to  a 
great  trade,  similar  to  that  which  exists  between 
Europe  and  America.    From  the  vitious  principles 
of  all  the  European  governments  established  in  the 
Archipelago,  so  frequently  dwelt  upon,  no  cafitsX . 
has  ever  been  created  applicable  to  such  a  trade. 
Of  the  effect  of  these  principles,  we  require  no 
more  decided  proof  than  in  the  fact  that  raw  cot- 
ton, which,  in  every  tropical  country  having  a  good 
soil,  has  invariably  become  a  staple  of  exportatiooi 
has  never  done  so  in  the  Indian  islands,  thougll 
possessed  of  a  soil  of  eminent  fertility ;  and  al- 
though having,  in  China,  a  nearer  and  more  con^ 
venient  market  than  can  be  paralleled  in  the  case  of 
any  other  tropical  country.     The  more  liberal  go- 
vernments established  by  the  British,  in  their  ccm- 
tinental  possessions,  have  long  ago  given  rise  to  a 
capital  there  which  is  benefidally  employed  in  the 
cotton  trade  to  China,  though  these  be  so  much  more 
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remote.     This  trade,  ifiuch  mor^  extensive  than 
that  between   China  and    Great   Britain    itself^ 
constitutes  hj  far  ,the  most  -valuable  branch  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  China.    The  shipping  in  which  it 
18  carried  on  frequently  touch  at  the  ports  of  the 
Archipdago ;  and,  in  this  manner,  some  of  the 
productions  of  the  latter  are  conveyed  to  China. 
The  extensive  trade  of  the  Portuguese  from  Ben- 
gal, which  is,  in  fact,  conducted  with  British  capi- 
til,  protected  by  our  laws,  conveys,  also,  a  consider- 
able share.   The  East  India  Company's  ships  going 
to  China  direct,  being  nearly  empty,  are  still  more 
a^vailable  ;  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  islands,  or,  as  they  are  technically  de- 
nominated,  **  Straits  produce,"  find  their  way  to 
China  in  the  private  investments  of  the  officers. 

The  most  considerable  colonial  trade  carried  on 
between  the  Indian  islands  and  China  at  present  is 
that  from  the  Philippines.  A  number  ^f  colonial 
vessels,  under  Portuguese  colours,  constantly  trade 
between  Manilla  and  Macao,  which  is,  in  some  re- 
spects, a  Portuguese  establishment.  These  supply 
tbe  China  market  with  the  usual  articles  of  the 
produce  of  the  islands,  and  bring  back  supplies  for 
the  Philippines,  and  commodities  for  the  more  * 
distant  trade  of  South  America. 

A  sketch  of  the  intercourse  of  Europeans  with 
Japan  is,  unfortunately,  more  a  matter  of  curiosi- 
ty than  utility.    Marco  Polo  mentions  Japan  under 
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the  name  of  Zipangu ;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
year  1513,  forty-five  years  after  their  arrival  ia^ 
India,  that  the  Portuguese,  from  the  accident  of  one 
of  their  ships  trading  to  China  being  shipwrecked  on 
its  coasts,  discovered  it.  *  During  forty-three  years, 
they  made  incredible  progress  in  propagating  the 
Christian  religion,  and  carried  on  a  most  beneficial 
commerce  with  it.  In  the  year  1586  commenced 
the  first  persecution  of  Christianity.  In  the  year 
1590,  above  20,570  Christians  are  described  as 
having  suffered  martyrdom.  After  some  cessation 
the  persecutio9  was  renewed  in  the  year  1597* 
After  this  it  seems  to  have  ceased  for  forty  years, 
until  kindled  in  the  year  l6S7i  by  the  base ,  and 
unmanly  machinations  of  the  Dutch,  who  took 
advantage  of  an  intercepted  correspondence  be- 
tween  the  Christians  of  Japan  and  their  friends 
in  Portugal  to  exclude  their  rivals  from  the 
empire.  "  It  was  then,"  -says  Kempfer,  "  that 
the  empire  of  Japan  was  shut  for  ever  both  to 


♦  "  The  empire  of  Japan,"  says  Kempfer,  '•  was  then  not 
yet  shut  up,  nor  the  princes  or  petty  kings  thereof  kept  to 
80  strict  an  obedience  and  submission  to  their  emperor  aa 
they  now  are.  The  Japanese  were  at  liberty  to  travel  with, 
in  their  own  country  and  abroad  whenever  they  pleased,  or 
were  called  by  their  business  or  commerce.  Foreign  na- 
tions could  then  frequent  the  empire  in  what  manner  they 
pleased,  and  put  into  what  harbours  they  thought  most  ex- 
pedient.'*— History  ofJapan^  Vol,  I.  p.  810. 
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foreigners  and  natives.  Thenceforward  no  foreign 
nation  should  have  leave  to  come  into  the  country, 
and  none  of  the  emperor's  subjects  to  go  abroad*" 
Three  circumstances  may  be  stated  as  the  causes 
which  led  to  this,  the  most  singular  and  sur- 
prising resolution  that  ever  a  people  came  to,  and 
which  the  Japanese  have  pertinaciously  abided  by 
for  183  years.  The  first  of  these  was  an  import- 
ant change  which,  in  the  year  1585,  after  the  Por- 
tuguese had  been  4S  years  residing  in  the  empire, 
took  place  in  the  form  and  character  of  the  go- 
vernment itself.  Before  then  the  empire  of  Japan 
consisted  of  a  confederation  of  princes,  each  of  whom 
ruled  mthin  his  own  dominions,  acknowledging 
the  supremacy  of  the  Dairi,  or  spiritual  monarch', 
who  executed  his  slender  share  in  the  govern- 
ment principally  through  the  agency  of  the  mi- 
litary chief  of  his  army.  This  last  office  happen- 
ed to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  peasant,  who  had 
raised  himself  by  extraordinary  talents  to  so  emi- 
nent a  station  in  a  period  of  anarchy  and  turbu- 
lence. This  was  the  celebrated  Taikosama.  He 
wrested  the  whole  secular  authority  from  the  Dairif 
and,  subverting  the  authority  of  the  inferior  princes^ 
made  himself  absolute  monarch  of  the  whole  em- 
pire. It  was  in  the  prosecution  of  this  last  object 
that  the  Christians  came  in  his  way.  Many  of  the 
inferior  chiefs  had  embraced  the  religion  of  the 
Christians, — the  priests  of  that  worship  were  ambi* 
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tIoufl»  and  the  dksemination  of  their  doctriaee  ap- 
peared to  Taikosama  to  raise  an  independent  and 
dangerous  authority  within  the  state,  hostile  to  the 
views  he  entertained  of  establishing  a  despotic  an- 
l^ority. 

The  second  of  the  circumstanced  alluded  to»  as 
giving  occasion  to  the  singular  policy  of  locking  up 
the  empire,  and  exterminating  Christianity,  was 
the  pride,  ostentation,  and  intemperate  zeal  of  the 
Catltolic  priesthood,  and  the  rapacity  of  the  Por- 
tuguese and  Spaniards  of  all  ranks.  The  third  cir- 
cumstance which  contributedto  that  event,  and  which 
sealed  the  whole,  was  the  artifices  of  the  Dutch 
to  subvert  the  power  of  the  Portuguese,  in  hopes 
to  establish  their  own.  In  the  year  1638,  the  last 
remains  of  the  Christians  of  Japan,  amounting  to 
40,000  in  number,  driven  to  despair  by  the  per- 
secutions they  had  endured,  rose  in  arms,  and 
threw  themselves  into  an  old  fortified  place  near 
Simabara.  Here  they  were  besieged,  and  the 
Dutch  basely  lent  their  aid  by  land  and  water  for 
thdr  destruction*  The  place,  after  a  tedious  si^ge» 
was  taken,  and  87,000  Christians  put  to  death  in 
one  day.  This  is  a  brief  abstract  of  the  history  of 
the  Portuguese  connection  with  Japon*  During 
this  connection  of  near  a  century,  they  certainly 
carried  on  a  great  commerce  with  it.  This  was 
conducted  chiefly  between  Macao  in  Chiiui»  and 
Firando  and  Nangasaki  in  Japan,  and  consist^* 
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ed  isi  eitchaDgii^  the  wooUeii8»  wines,  and  cii- 
riosities  of  Ewapey  the  cottons  of  Coromandel,  the 
^ices  s&d  drugs  of  the  Archipelago,  with  the  raw 
flsid  wrou^t  8]lk«  and  other  commodities  of  China» 
for  the  gold  and  silver  of  Japan,  its  lacquered 
ware^  and  its  other  curious  manufactures.  Kempfer 
states,  that  their  annual  export  in  goid  amounted, 
according  to  the  Dutch  mode  of  reckoning,  to 
SCM)  tons,  which  would  make  the  enormous  sum  of 
two  .millions  and  a  half  Sterling.  In  the  year 
I6d6,  after  their  religion  was  proscribed,  they  ex- 
ported, he  tdls  us,  in  silver  2360  chests,  amounting 
to'lt,S50,000  tahils,  which  make  L.  78S,dSd^  Ster- 
ling.  In  the  following  year  they  imported  goods, 
and  exported  bullion  to  the  value  of  %14t9,965 
tahils,  orL.714,12li  Sterliag;  and  in  the  year 
16S8,  the  same  in  which  the  Christians  were  mas- 
sacred, and  Christianity  finally  exterminated,  their 
imports  and  exports  still  amounted  to  1,259,028 
tahils,  or  L.  419,674.  Caron  makes  the  amount  of 
the  Portuguese  trade,  one  year  with  another,  nine 
hundred  thousand  pounds  Sterling,  or  a  million 
and  a  half  of  ducats. 

The  ungenerous  conduct  of  the  Dutch  towards 
their  rivals  was  signallypunished  in  the  sequel.  The 
sacrifice  of  their  religion  and  honour  to  their  ava- 
rice brought  themselves  ind  the  whole  European 
race  into  the  utmost  discredit  with  the  Japanese, 
while  it  effected   the   utter  ruin   of  their 'com- 
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merce.  *  That  commerce  was  reduced,  from  one 
step  to  another,  until  it  became  what  it  now  is,  a 
mere  pittance,  unworthy  of  any  consideration,  ex- 
cept as  it  affi)rds  a  mortifying  lesson  of  the  inevita- 
ble consequences  of  what  the  unjust  and  illiberal 
character  of  our  commercial  policy  with  the  Eastern 
nations  is  capable  of  bringing  about. 

The  active  persecution  against  the  Christians,  it 


*  Kempfer,  with  honest  indignation^  observes,  '*  By  this 
submissive  readiness  to  assist  the  emperor  in  the  execution 
of  bis  designs,  with  regard  to  the  final  destruction  of  Chris- 
tianity in  his  dominions,  'tis  true^  indeed,  that  we  stood  our 
ground  so  far  as  to  maintain  ourselves  in  the  country,  and 
to  be  permitted  to  carry  on  our  trade,  although  the  court 
had  then  some  thoughts  of  a  total  exclusion  of  all  foreigners 
whatever.  But  many  generous  and  noble  persons,  at  court 
and  in  the  empire,  judged  quite  otherwise  of  our  conduct^ 
and  not  too  favourably  for  the  credit  we  had  thereby  endei^ 
voured  to  gain*  It  seemed  to  them  inconsistent  with  reason, 
that  the  Dutch  should  ever  be  expected  to  be  sincerely  faith- 
ful to  a  foreign  monarch,  and  one,  too,  whom  they  looked 
upon  as  a  heathen  prince,  whilst  they  observed  so  much  for- 
wardness to  assist  him  in  the  destruction  of  a  people  with 
whom  they  otherwise  agreed  in  the  most  essential  parts  of 
their  faith,  as  the  Japanese  had  been  informed  by  the  Por- 
tuguese and  Manilhese  fathers,  and  to  sacrifice  to  their  own 
worldly  interests  those  who  follow  Christ  the  very  same  way, 
and  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  through  the  same  gate,  ex- 
pressions which  I  have  often  heard  the  natives  make  use  of^ 
when  the  conversation  happened  to  turn  on  this  subject*".^ 
Vol.  I.  p.  S24 
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will  be  observed,  had  subsided  between  forty  and 
fifty  years,  when  the  flame  was  rekindled  by  the 
artifices  of  the  Dutch.      But,   for  this  circum- 
stance, it  seems  not  improbable,  that  Christianity 
would,  in  Ji^an,  as  it  had  done  under  the  Ro- 
man Emperors,  have  risen  superior  to  the  perse- 
cutions it  had  undergone,  and  finally  triumph- 
ed.    It  is  impossible  but  the  revolt  of  forty  thou- 
sand of  its  subjects,  instigated  thereto  by  a  foreign 
worship,  should  not,  in  a  country  long  the  victim 
of  civil  wars,  have  irritated  and  provoked  a  proud 
government  to  the  utmost  degree,  and  brought  a 
political  odium  on  all  the  followers  of  that  worship.* 
The  hostile  spirit  which  actuated  the  government 
was  evinced  two  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Portuguese,  by  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  em- 
peror towards  certain  ambassadors  sent  to  him  by 
the  Portuguese  government  of  Macao.    In  viola- 
tion of  the  law  of  nations,  which  the  Japanese 
had  never  before  infringed  in  their  intercourse 
with  Europeans,  he  caused  these  ambassadors  and 

•  "  Many  reasons,"  says  Kempfer,  "  contributed  to  make 
lis  suspected  and  hated  at  court,  and  occasioned,  at  last,  the 
fatal  change  we  underwent  at  this  time  ;  but  the  profession 
we  made  of  the  Christian  religion  was  one  of  the  chiefs  the 
whole  court  being  exasperated  against  it  to  the  highest  de- 
gree as  a  public  nuisance^  and  the  only  cause  of  the  ruin  and 
destruction  of  so  many  thousands  of  the  emperor's  subjects," 
Hist,  of  Japan,  Vol.  I.  p.  356. 
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thdir  whole  wk  to  be  put  to  de«A,  with  the 
eKeeptaon  of  a  few  Hiean  persMos,  whose  lires 
were  saved  to  carry  back  the  acceunts  to  Macao» 
and  whom  he  charged  with  a  meisage  to  the  go* 
vemor  of  that  place^  couched  in  terms  of  barbaric 
pride  and  defiance.  *  The  eEBdcts  of  this  spirit 
were  soon  felt  even  by  the  Dutdi  themselves* 
Notwithstanding  that  tbe  edicts  i^inst  the  Chris* 
tian  religion  were  in  force  many  years  before  their 
arrival  in  Japan,  they  were  received,  ho^itably, 
fmd  without  reserve,  and  traded  freely  and  profit- 
ably for  a  period  of  thirty  years.  Hardly  were /the 
Portuguese  expelled,  when  the  Dutdi  were  placed 
under  restrictions.  The  very  year  in  which  they 
assisted  in  the  destruction  of  the  Christians  they 
were  themselves  ordered  to  demolish  their  &ctory 
in  Firando,  because  it  was  built  of  stone !  Three 
years  had  scarce  elapsed  when,  in  l6il,  they  were 
ordered  to  quit  firando,  and  were  shut  up  in  the 


•  "  Notice  of  their  arrival  and  imprisonment  having  been 
iflamediately  wni  to  coort,  the  emperor,  contrary  to  the  law 
of  nations,  sentenced  them  all  to  be  beheaded,  excepting 
twelve  men  of  the  lowest  rank,  wrho  were  to  be  sent  back  to 
Macao^  to  bring  their  countrymen  the  news  of  this  unhappy 
success,  along  with  a  most  proud  and  threatening  message 
from  the  emperor,  containing  in  substance,  that,  should  the 
king  of  Portugal  himself,  nay,  the  very  God  of  the  Chris- 
tians, presume  to  enter  his  dominions,  he  would  serve  them 
in  the  very  same  manner,"— ^/^ory  of  Japan,  VoK  I.  p.  S20, 
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prison  of  Besima  at  Nangaaald,  where  they  hate 
sinco  contiuued.  The  Dutch^  in  this  imprison-* 
meaty  were  stiil  able  to  sell  as  great  and  purchase 
as  hug?  a  quantity  of  goods  as  they  thought  pro-t 
pfF^  apd  there  yet  existed  no  restriction  in  r^ard 
to  the  nature  either  of  the  import  or  export  car- 
gos^  Jt  was  in  I672,  after  an  interval  of  about 
thirty  years  more,  that  the  trade  was  virtually  ruin-  ^ 
ed ;  since  which,  propi^rly  speaking,  it  has  never 
been  a  national  object.  The  governor  of  Nanga^ 
saki,  the  state  jailor  of  the  Dutch  factory*  now  took 
it  upon  himself  to  fix  a  maximum  upon  their  whole 
import  cargos,  and  to  sell  them  without  their  know- 
ledge,  leaving  with  them  only  the  alternative  of 
re-exporting  them.  The  Dutch  govemor-gene- 
ralf  Yon  Imhoff,  in  his  Memoir  on  the  Trade  of 
Japan,  considers  that  this  new  insult  offered  to 
thci  Dutch  had  its  origin  in  the  contempt  which' 
the  Jspanese  felt  for  them,  iq  consequence  of  the 
disgneeful  manner  in  which  they  had  lost,  a  few 
years  before,  the  neighbouring  island  of  Formosa, 
certainly  the  most  valuable  tropical  colony,  frofn  its 
natural  disabilities,  which  an  European  people  ever 
possessed,  and  the  vicinity  of  which,  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  .could  always,  in  the  hands  of  a  jspirit- 
ed  people,  overawe  the  two  great  empires  on  each 
side  of  it.  After  the  trade  had  gone  on  for  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  on  this  fqoting,  a  remoqstrance  on 
the  part  of  th^  Dutch  e£fect«d  a  chang^ini^,  but  a 

VOL.  III.  u 
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change  which  reduced  it  to  a  more  unfavourable 
condition  than  ever.  In  1685,  the  quantity  of 
goods  which  they  were  allowed  to  import  was  re- 
stricted to  300,000  tahils,  or  L.100,000  Sterling. 
In  the  year  1685,  the  exportiation  of  copper  was  li- 
mited to  25,000  piculs.  In  the  year  1710,  the 
number  of  ships,  before  unlimited,  aujd  which  usu- 
ally amounted  to  six  or  seven,  was  limited  to  four. 
In  1714i  the  exportation  of  copper  was  limited  to 
15,000  piculs,  and  finally,  in  17*3,  the  trade  was 
reduced  to  its  present  miserable  extent,  the  ship- 
ping being  limited  to  one  vessel,  and  the  exporta- 
tion of  copper  to  750O  piculs. 

The  Dutch  are  literally  imprisoned,  or  at 
least  placed  under  a  rigorous  surveillance^  whichi 
for  the  degradation  of  the  details,  has  no  parallel. 
The  ships  no  sooner  arrive  than  their  rudders  are 
unshippied,  their  guns  dismantled,  their  arms  and 
ammanition  removed,  a  military  guard  put  on 
board,  and  row-rboats  appointed  to  watch  them. 
Their  cargos  are  landed  by,  and  placed  in  charge 
of,  the  officers  of  the  Japanese  government,  and 
the  Dutch  have  neither  control  over,  nor  access 
to  them,  except  through  solicitation.  The  islmd 
of  Desima,  to  which  they  are  confined,  is  an  arti* 
ficial  structure  of  stone,  raised  upon  the  rocks  of 
the  harbour,  measuring  in  its  greatest  length  236 
paces,  by  a  breadth  of  82#  It  communicates  with 
the  town  of  Nangasakit  by  a  bridge  and  gate,  and 
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U  paliradoed  all  round,  as  well  as  surrounded  by  a 
guard.  From  tliis  imprisonment  the  Dutch  are 
allowed  to  peep  twice  or  thrice  a-year,  rather  to  be 
exhibited  to  the  great  as  a  euriosity  than  out.  dT 
indulgence.  A  corps  of  constables  and  interpre- 
ters are  appointed  to  watch  over  theirlboinutest  ac- 
tions, and  the  most  degr^diqg  servilities  are  exact- 
ed from  the  highest  among  them,  by  tbe  meanest 
effieers  of  the  Japanese  government,  * 


*  The  Dutch  have  not  now  even  the  excuse  which  they; 
had  m  the  time  of  Ks^mpfer,  when  he  tells  us,  **  So  great  was. 
the  covetousness  of  the  Dutch,  and  so  great  the  alluring 
power  of  the  Japanese  gold,  that  rather  than  quit  the  pro- 
spect of  a  trade,  indeed  most  advantageous,  they  willingly, 
underwent  an  almost  habitual  ipaprisonment,  for  such^  in  fact, 
is  our  stay  at  Desima,  and  chose  to  su£Per  many  hardships  in 
a  foreign  and  heathen  country^  to  be  remiss  in  performing 
divine  service  on  Sundays,  and  solemn  festivals;  to  leave  off 
praying  and  singing  psulms  in  public,  entirely  to  avoid  the 
sign  of  tb^  cross,  the  calling  upon  Christ  in  the  presence  of 
the  natives,  and  all  the  outward  marks  of  Christianity ;  and 
lastly,  patiently  and  submissively  to  bear  the  abusive  and  in- 
jurious behaviour  of  these  proud  infidels  towards  us,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  offered  more  shocking  to  a  generous 
and  noble  mind.'*^*yoL  I.  p.  325. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  conduct  expected  from 
the  Dutch  towards  the  officers  of  the  Japanese  government. 
The  Banjos  alluded  to  are  a  sort  of  constables  or  superior 
police-officers ;  "  The  Opperhoofd,  or  director  of  the  thitch 
factory,  Myn  Hecr  van  Doeff,  was  also  brought  along  with 
tbe  baii)ot;  but  it  wsa  upwards  of  an  hour  before  he  was( 
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Besides  the  IV)Ftaigiiese  and  Spaniards,  with  die 
Dtitch^  the  English  are  the  onty  Einropean  people 


f^jtmtM,  to  «oina  on  board.  He  had  sqtrcdy  efiterod  tb| 
cabio  witb.  bis  umie,  coosistu^  of  hia  secretary,  the  two  cap? 
tains  of  the  Dutch  ships  tliat  were  here/ and  a,  Baron  Pobstj 
when  they  were  all  obliged  to  remain  during  several  minutes 
fn  an  incKned  posture^  which  th^  were-  caUed  upon  to  do^ 
by  a  most  insolent  onler fieom  tfaoitttaiyvetef :  *  AfynMge^ 
OpperhoofHp  comjdiment  voor  4e  Oppcr  Banjo*  J*  This  sub* 
missive^  and  at  the  same  time  degrading  attention^  was  not 
answered  even  by  a  nod.  The  compliments^  as  they  are 
called,  of  the  Dutch,  are  something  between  the  bows  of  the 
Europeans  and  Japanese,  which  last  consist  in  throwing  youiv 
self  flat  on  the  ground,  touching  the  eart&  witb  your  head^ 
and  crouching  backwards  and  forwards^  according  as  you  BEiay 
be  spoken  to  by  your  superior.  The  Dutch  would  find  greail 
difficulty  in  casting  themselves  on  the  ground,  owing  to  their 
dothes^  and  the  pliability  of  the  body  required  in  these 
prostrations  cannot  be  expected  in  people  who  are  not 
brought  up  to  it;  but  in  order  to  imitate  the  Japanese  cuS" 
toms  as  much  as  possiUe,  die  Dutchman  must  iacline  his 
body  until  it  forms  nearly  the  figure  of  a  right  angle ;  and 
what  is  mudi  more  difficult,  he  must  remain  in  this  position 
with  his  arms  extended  until  he  receives  permission  to  stand 
again  in  hh  natural  posture,  which  is  not  until  a  lapse  of 
some  minutes.  There  must  likewise  be  a  diffisrence  in  the 
compliments  whidi  the  Dutch  pay  in  Jeddo  fkom  those  which 
we  saw  here ;  for  we  were  told  that,  previous  to  going  tlieiVi 
all  pe^rsons  belonging  to  the  embai^es  receive  instruetiona 
in  bowing.  The  Japanese-  never  ventured  to  propose  Am 
submission  to  us :  upitti  their  second  visits  indeed>  one  of  the 
interpreters,  just  after  I  had  beea  addressed*  by  the  banjos^ 
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wlio  eter  traded  to  Japan.  An  edict  in  favour  of 
tftietr  trade  ivas  cfbtained  from  the  emperor  by 
Captain  Saris,  chiefly  through  the  influence 
of  Adams^  an  Englishman,  residing  in  the  cotib- 
ttf.  The  edict  was  highly  favonrable  to  a  ftte 
nitereaarse,  and,  indeed,  not  only  conceded  maoy 
favourable  conditions,  but  some  that  ought  never 
in  modesty  or  good  policy  to  have  been  asked  fot, 
as  for  example,  a  totid  exemption  ftom  import  and 
export  duties,  and  an  exemption  from  the  oratrol 
of  the  laws  of  the  empire.  ♦ 

In  1619»  five  years  after  its  establishmenl^  the 
English  factory  was  removed  by  order  of  the  go- 
vernment to  Nangasaki ;  and,  in  169!S,  the  fac- 
tory, under  the  usual  pretexts,  was  withdrawn* 
The  English,  at  that  time,  having,  in  fact,  no  ma- 
nufactures of  their  own  fit  for  a  foreign  market, 
and  no  intercourse  with  China  from  whence  they 
mig^t  obtain  commodities  fit  for  the  market  of 
Japan,  were  in  no  condition  to  compete  miSti  the 
Spaniards,  PoUnguese,  and  Dutch.    Fifty  years 


appKed  his  hand  gently  to  my  back ;  but  when  this  occa- 
sioned me  to  look  earnestly  at  him,  he  withdrew,  nor  did 
they  ever  renew  the  attempt^" — Krusensiem's  Voyage  round 
the  World,  Vol.  I.  p.  261,  262. 

*  **  And  that  all  oilimces  committed  by  them  shall  be  pa- 
nUied  by  the  Cupe  merchafd,  accordhig  to  his  dkerelihihmi 
oar  laws  to  take  no  hold  of  their  penons  or  goods !  r~P«r« 
eha^s  Pilgrims. 
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after  the  East  India  Company  had  volimtarily 
abandoned  the  trade  to  Japan,  they  made  an  at- 
tempt to  re-establish  it  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
IL,  and  while  at  war  with  the  Dutch.  On  the 
representation  of  the  latter  we  were,  on  this  occa- 
sion, excluded,  on  the  reasonable  pretext  that  the 
king  of  England  had  espoused  a  princess  of  Porta- 
gal !  As  this  attempt  was  made  the  very  year  after 
the  Dutch  trade  was  placed  under  limitations,  any 
thing  short  of  discomfiture  could  hardly  be  looked 
fon  Attempts  equally  unsuccessful  were  made  in 
1681,  1683,  and  1689,  the  Japanese  pertinaeioua* 
ly  persevering  in  their  resolution  to  .exclude  us 
from  the  empire  in  common  with  all  other  foreign- 
ers. These  failures,  after  the  tide  of  popularity 
had  begun  to  run  against  the  European  character^ 
are  hardly  to  be  regretted.  Any  partial  success  on 
the  part  of  a  body  of  men  exhibiting  a  military  and 
political  power,  along  with  commercial  transactions, 
among  a  people  so  jealous  and  so  proud  as  the  Ja- 
panese, could  not  be  lasting,  and  the  national 
character,  presented  even  under  the  most  disad- 
vantageous form,  could  never  have  brooked  the 
contumelies  necessary  to  be  boiiie  for  establishing 
such  a  connection  as  that  of  the  Dutch.  In  the 
year  1818,  we  made,  imder  the  Dutch  flag,  ano- 
ther attempt  to  open  an  intercourse  with  Japan» 
totally  unsuccessful.  We  found,  on  this  occasion^ 
that  time  had  softened  the  prejudices  of  the  na- 
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tiyes  towards  our  rel^on,  but  that,  as  they  were 
not  ignoraat  that  we  were  more  powerful  and  dan- 
gerous than  our  ancestors^  they  were  fully  more  jeal- 
ous of  us,  politically,  than  they  had  been  of  them. 
Attempts,  in  every  form,  have  been  made  of 
late  by  Eipropeans,  but  in  vain,  to  open  a  connec- 
ti<m  with  Japan.  Private  American  merchants 
tried  it  in  1801  and  180S.  Private  merchants 
from  British  India  made  an  attempt  iin  1803  ;  and 
the  same  year  the  Russians  sent  their  embassy,  the 
result  of  which  is  well  known  to  us,  from  the  can- 
did and  sensible  account  of  Krusenstem.  We 
may  certainly  calculate,  therefore,  that  every  at* 
tempt  to  establish  an  intercourse  between  Euro- 
pean nations  and  the  Japanese  empire,  by  fair  ne- 
gotiation, must  at  present  be  fruitless.  The  resi- 
dence of  the  Dutch  at  Nangasaki,  on  the  present 
principle,  must  be  looked  upon  as  throwing  a  great 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  it.  Without  proving  any 
benefit  to  that  nation  in  particular,  but  the  con- 
trary, the  nature  of  the  relation  subsisting  be- 
tween them  and  the  Japanese  is  of  a  character 
which  tends  to  make  the  latter  view  the  whole  Eu- 
ropean race  with  contempt  and  ridicule.  It  may 
be  safely  recommended  to  them  as  a  measure  of 
wisdom,  as  well  as  liberality,  to  withdraw,  in  the 
mean  time,  from  all  commerci^  concerns — ^to  re- 
move themselves  from  their  ignominious  imprison- 
ment at  Nangasaki — to  confine  themselves  to  send- 
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ingf  as  they  ate  at  pre^nt  permitted  to  do,  an 
embassy  every  three  years  to  the  Emp^rot  of  Ja- 
pan, with  proper  presents  to  himself  and  his  offi- 
cers, which  will  compensate  fbr  the  loss  of  such 
articles  of  European  supply  as  th^  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  reeeiving — and  to  rejecting  all  com- 
mercial intercourse  not  founded  on  a  perfect  free- 
dom of  trade.  No  one  nation  can  expect  to  (con- 
duct with  another  an  equal  and  beneficial  com- 
merce to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
A  trade  of  this  description  would  be  liable  to 
abuses  on  both  sides,  for  the  competition  of  na- 
tions may  be  reckoned  alifiost  as  necessary  to  the 
wholesome  conduct  of  a  trade  as  that  of  indivi- 
duals. By  a  generous  policy  of  the  nature  now 
recommended,  the  Dutch  nation  would  consult  its 
own  dignity,  and  considering  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  settlements  to  Japan,  the  expence  of  a  mis- 
sion Would  be  but  inconsiderable.  This  line  of 
conduct  would  give  some  chance  to  the  re-establish- 
ment of  an  useful  intercourse  with  Europeans,  and 
a  better  one  to  a  free  intercourse  with  China,  by 
which  an  indirect  but  beneficial  commerce  in  Euro- 
pean commodities  might  be  carried  on. 

The  only  people  besides  the  Dutch  who  are  ad- 
mitted to  Japan  are  the  Chinese;  and  as  their 
commerce,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  is  not  un- 
connected with  my  present  subject,  I  shall  fur- 
nish a  short  sketch  of  it.     The  Chinese,  after 
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the  tidt  pertnission  ^en  to  th^m  on  the  last 
Tartatitti  eoaquest^  to  cany  on  foreign  trade, 
entered  with  avidity  into  that  with  Japan,  ao 
conveniently  situated  for  an  intercourse  with  their 
cottutiry.   At  first,  they  were  permitted  to  trade  in- 
dbcriminabdy  with  every  part  of  the  empure,  and  to 
what  extent  they  dtouglrt  proper ;  hut  in  process 
of  tim^  ISke  the  European  Nations,  they  were  con- 
fined to  the  port  of  Nangasaki.    Even  after  this 
event,  they  came  over  to  Japan  in  great  numbers ; 
and  Ksempfer  describes  no  less  than  two  hundred 
junks,  with  fifty  men  each,  coming  annually  to  Ji^ 
pan.    It  is  remarkable  enough  that  it  was  die  mis- 
conjhict  of  the  European  nations,  and  not  their  own, 
that  chiefly  brought  about  the  restrictions  to  which 
their  trade  was  subjected.    The  emperor  of  Japan 
heard  that  the  monarch  of  Qiina  protected  the 
Qoistians  j  and  some  books  on  Christianity  hav-^ 
lag  found  their  way  to  Japan  among  the  goods  of 
the  Chinese,  the  jealousy  o£  the  government  was 
roused,  and  limits  immediately  put  to  their  trade. 
In  1688,  they  were  placed,  like  the  Dutch,  under 
the  sttneiUance  of  the  pdice  of  Nangasaki,  and 
impris(med  as  they  were.    In  the  year  .1685,  the 
sflBue  year  in  which  the  Dutch  trade  was  limited  to 
900,000  tahils,  the  Chinese  was  also  limited,  and 
the  sum  fixed  upon  was  double  the  amount  of  that 
of  the  Dutch  trade«    This  measure,  founded  on  a 
principle  of  dealing  with  impartiality  towards  all 
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foreign  nations,  the  Chinese  fiufiered  from  in  every 
future  limitation  to  which  the  Dutch  trade  waa 
subjected*  At  the  time  this  limitation  was  put  to 
the  Chinese  trade,  they  were  still  allowed  to  sepd 
seventy  junks  a  year  to  Japan.  The  trade  waa 
not  confined  to  that  country  alone,  but  the  Chi- 
nese settled  in  other  parts  were  allowed  to  parti* 
cipate.  On  this  principle,  a  trade  was  conducted 
between  Japan  and  Tonquin,  Cochinchina,  Cam- 
boja,  Siam,  and  Java. 

In  the  year  I7OO,  when  the  Dutch  trade  was  li- 
mited to  four  ships,  that  of  the  Chinese  was  limit- 
ed to  twenty  junks ;  .and  when  the  Dutch  trade 
was  reduced  to  one  large  ship,  or  two  small  ones^ 
that  of  the  Chinese  was  reduced  to  its  present 
amount)  of  ten  junks,  and  15,000  piculs  of  cop- 
per,— their  trade  being  always  rjeckoned  at  double 
the  amount  of  that  of  the  Dutch.  The  Chinese 
junks  are  of  about  400  tons  burden,  and  the  trade 
is  conducted  on  the  part  of  China  from  the  port  of 
Ning'po,  in  the  province  of  Che-ki-ang,  not  above 
four  days'  voyage  from  Nangasaki,  and  so  conve- 
niently situated  that  it  may  be  performed  by  a 
good  vessel  at  any  season.  Even  the  Chinese 
make  two  voyages  a  year.  The  productions  im- 
ported into  Japan  from  China  are  raw  and  wrought 
silks,  the  spices,  camphor,  and  frankincense  of  the 
Archipelago ;  zinc  ore,  damar^  drugs,  particularly 
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ffMeng  root ;  ivory»  sugar,  fine  tea,  tin,  lead,  and 
phUosapkical  and  theological  books**  By  this 
channel  a  small  quantity  of  British  woollens  find 
IJMT  way  to  the  distant  maiket  of  Japan.  The 
exports  are  cq>per,  camphor,  lacquered  ware,  and 
the  bech  de  mer^  or  hohthuria. 

As  an  object  of  curiosity  I  shall  exhibit  a  brief 


*  '^  Ab  to  these  books,  it  happened,  as  I  have  taken  no* 
tice  above,  that  some  relating  to  the  Christian  reh'gion, 
which  were  composed  and  printed  by  the  Jesuits  in  China, 
shpt  in  among  the  rest^  When  this  was  first  found  out  by 
the  Japanese,  they  obliged  the  proprietor  of  the  books  to 
testify,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  he  was  not  a  Chris* 
tian  himself,  and  that  he  did  not  bring  over  any  of  these 
books  designedly,  and  knowing  what  they  were ;  then,  to 
make  him  more  circumspect  for  the  future,  they  sent  him 
back  with  his  junk  and  whole  cargo,  without  permitting  him 
to  dispose  of  any  one  part  of  it.  Upon  this,  it  was  ordered  for 
the  future,  that  all  books  imported  by  the  Chinese  whatever 
should  be  first  examined,  and  one  of  each  kind  read  and 
censured,  before  they  should  have  leave  to  sell  them.  This 
office  of  censors,  with  a  competent  yearly  allowance,  hath 
been  given  to  two  learned  men  of  this  town,  one  whereof  is 
Father  Prior  of  the  Monastery,  Siuiokus,  who  is  to  read  and 
censure  all  the  ecclesiastic  books ;  the  other  is  a  Sjestos  phi- 
losopher and  physician  to  the  Dairiy  as  he  styles  himself,  who 
18  to  read  and  censure  ail  the  philosophical,  historical,  and 
other  books.  This  latter  gentleman  resides  at  TaUajamtna, 
and  wears  long  hair,  which  he  ties  together  behind  his  head, 
as  the  custom  is  among  the  philosophers,  physicians  and 
gorgeous  of  the  country."— -Jffw^or^  qf  Japan,  Vol.  L  p.  579* 
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riMteh  of  tlie  ttitaMMrciil  i^a^Mtitieli  of  Jip«i» 
which  will  enable  the  xeadet  to  xoideintaod  some 
additional  eauses,  which  ha^  (^ontifilmted  to  l&e 
teAricted  itttereoane  which  How  subsiGts  faetwedli 
that  nation  and  fovdgnwbt  Jipan  is  the  tuaif 
great  and  civilized  etn^'re  of  Aaia»  littiiated  in  Ikfe 
temperate  zone.  It  liea  between  the  laidtades  o£ 
thirty  and  forty  degrees,  the  happiest  climate  of 
our  globe.  In  winter  there  is  a  considerable  fall  of 
snow,  and  the  summers  are  hot»  but  the  climate  is, 
upon  the  whole,  remarkable  for  salubrity.  The 
land  is  rather  sterile  than  fertiloi  but,  by  the  in- 
dustry of  a  numerous  pec^Ie,  highly  cultivated. 
It  is  rich  in  mines  of  the  most  precious  and  of  the 
most  useful  of  the  metals,  gold  and  silver,  iron  and 
copper.  These,  and  a  few  manufactures  in  which 
the  Japanese  excel  all  mankind,  they  could  af- 
ford to  exchange  for  the  productions  of  tropical 
countries  which  do  not  grow  in  their  own^  and  for 
the  manufacturesof  commercial  Europe,  which  must 
necessarily  be  suited  to  the  natural  wants  of  a  people 
inhabiting  similar  climates  with  ourselves.  From 
the  east  coast  of  America,  Japan  is  probably  not 
distant  above  a  month  or  five  weeks'  sail.  It  is 
but  four  or  five  days'  sail  from  some  of  the  richest 
provinces  of  China;  from  Manilla  not  probably 
above  six  or  seven  days'  voyage,  and  from  Batavia, 
at  the  most,  not  above  twenty.  From  these  last  it 
could  receive  every  species  of  colonial  pioduoe,  and 
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atorme&tely  H^  w^uld  dn  npply  k  nitk  the 
nandhotiuts  of  Mutant  Sarope. 

Tke  ckvaeter  of  the  Japancso  k  noit  angular* 
Tliey  pos8e80»  nitk  tlio  phyaognony  of  tke  Chinem, 
mneoltlieirpdHicMdandveligiousiiu^^  yriA 
their  art8»  their  indastry,  and  docility,  a  portion  of 
the  sj^rit,  courage,  and  curiosity  of  the  inhabitanta 
of  the  temperate  regions  of  Europe,  and  no  small 
diare  of  the  leTengefol  teo^per  and  ferocity  which 
bdeng  to  all  men  in  barbarous  states  of  society.* 


*  The  followlBg  authentic  and^  weU  known  story  shews 
the  devotedness  of  which  the  Japanese  are  capable  when 
their  honour  and  rerenge  are  concerned :  '^  As  an  instance 
of  what  I  have  mentiooed>**  says  Knmpfer,  *'let  it  snffice,  al 
present,  to  mention  <me  single  exploit  of  seven  young  men, 
nadves  of  the  province  of  SaUutna,  an  action  the  nore  siir« 
prising  as  it  was  committed  in  a  foreign  country,  in  presence 
of  the  Dutch,  no  longer  ago  than  16S(X  The  case  was  this ; 
A  small  Japanese  vessel  had  been  a  trading  to  the  island  of 
Ftemoaa,  tfien,  as  yet,  in  possession  of  the  Dutch.  Japan 
was  not  at  that  tune  shut  up,  but  its  inhabitanta  at  liberty  to 
trade  to  what  country  they  pleased,  and  the  island  Fermosa 
hath  been  since  taken  by  the  Chinese,  in  whose  possession 
it  now  remains.  P^ter  Nuits,  a  Dutchman,  who  was  then 
governor  of  Formosa,  treated  the  Japanese  who  came  on 
board  diis  vessel  witii  some  harshness  and  severity,  perhaps 
by  way  of  reprisala.  The  Japanese  took  it  as  an  afinont  and 
mjury  done,  not  ao  much  to  themselves  as  to  theiv  prince, 
to  whom^  when  they  got  home,  they  made  grievous  com* 
pfadnts,  insomuch  that  he  grew  very  passionate  and  angry, 
the  rather  as  he  saw  himself,  as  it  were,  under  an  impossihi* 
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When  their  laws  permitted  them  to  quit  their  omoT 
country,  the  Japanese  were  the  most  adventuroas 
of  the  nations  of  the  east^  They  settled  in  e^^jaiy 
psrt  of  the  Indian  ArehipelagOt  and  in  many  of 
the  neighbouring  countries,  and  sp^h  w^s  their  x^ 


lity  of  revenging  so  heloous  an  affront  offered  him  by 
Nanhani,  that  is,  southern  people,  (a  contemptible  name 
which  they  give  to  foreigners,  and  particularly  the  Datch>> 
whinreupoQ  his  guaida  oddfossed  fain)  in  the  followiog  man- 
ner :  "  We  will  no  longer.  Sir/'  said  they«  "  guard  your 
person  if  you  will  not  give  us  leave  to  revenge  your  honour 
and  reputation.  Nothing  but  the  offender's  blood  shall  wash 
oiF  this  spot.  Command,  and  we  will  cut  off  that  wicked 
head,  or  bring  him  alive  into  your  presence  to  be  punished 
by  you  as  you  shall  desire  and  he  deserves.  Seven  of  oa 
will  be  enough.  Neither  the  danger  of  the  rojagCt  nor  the 
strength  of  his  castle,  nor  the  oumber  of  his  guards,  shall 
preserve  him  from  our  wrath.  They  are  NanbatUf  we  of 
divine  extraction.**  {Ni/bnjin,  that  is,  Japanese,  or,  in  the 
literal  sense,  inhabitants  of  the  subcelestial  world.)  They 
would  not  desist  from  their  demand  till  leave  was  gianted 
them.  The  attempt  indeed  was  b(^d,  but  carried  on  with 
no  less  prudence  than  courage  and  success.  After  a  happy 
voyage  they  came  safely  to  Formosa,  and,  being  admitted  to 
an  audience  of  the  governor,  they  all  drew  their  swords, 
seized  upon  his  person,  and  carried  him  off  prisoner  to  their 
vessel  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  amidst  all  his  guards  and 
domestics,  none  of  which  duift  o&r  to  stir  in  his  defence^  or 
to  rescue  him  from  his  bold  conductors,  who,  with  their 
swords  drawn,  threatened  to  stab  him  the  moq^ent  the  least 
opposition  should  be  made.**-«-^w^.  of  Japan,  Vo}.  II.  p.  57« 
Appendix. 
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putation  for  bravety  and  docility,  that  they  were 
the  principal  Asiatic  soldiers  employed  by  the  Eu- 
ropean nations. 

The  specific  commodities  which  Japan  is  either 
capable  of  affording,  or  actually  does  aflford,  for  ex- 
portation, are  gold,  silver,  copper,  tutenague,  iron, 
camphor,  ambergris,  tea,  rice,  soy,  wrought  silks, 
lacquered-ware,  and  earthenware.      The  imports 
are  raw  and  wrought  silks,  cotton  goods,  woollen^ 
glass-ware,  hardware,  quicksilver,  antimony,  ore  of 
zinc  or  calamine,  cinnabar,  amber,  coral,  and  pearls, 
dressed  and  undressed  hides,  sandal  and  sapan  wood, 
Malayan  camphor,  ivory,  alum,  cloves,  mace,  pep- 
per, raw  sugar,  coffee,  and  tea.     I  shall  oflfer  a 
few  remarks  upon  the  most  important  of  these. 
Japan,  rather  a  sterile  than  a  fertile  country,  as  al- 
ready observed,  is  more  remarkable  for  its  mineral 
than  vegetable  wealth.     When  Europeans  became 
first  acquainted  with  that  empire,  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  great  accumulation  of  the  precious 
metals  within  it.     The  mines  were  probaUy  very 
fertile,  and  from  this  circumstance, — ^the  low  price 
of  labour  in  Japan — the  industry  and  skill  of  its  in- 
habitants— ^and  there  being  no  outlet  for  gold  and 
silver,  these  metals  were  at  a  much  lower  value 
than  in  other  *  countries.     They  constituted,  of 
course,  the  principal  article  of  exportation.    It  has 
been  already  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Ksmpfer, 
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that  the  Portuguese  aonu^  exported  gold,  la  the 
most  flouriihing  period  of  their  trade,  to  the  extent 
of  two  millions  and  a  half  sterling.    Th|s  enonnous 
amount,  far  greater  than  the  mines  of  the  New 
World  afforded  at  the  sam^  period,  is  probably  much 
exaggerated.     The  sums  exported  in  later  jeara 
may,  however,  be  relied  on.    In  1636,  they  export- 
ed  23)50  chests  of  silver,  amounting  to  L.789,SS3^ 
ilkerlingj  in  1637,  L«714»,lSlir  sterling;  and  in 
1638,  L.419>674i  steriing.     These  large  supas, 
although  they  may  be  considered  as  evidences  of 
the  abundance  of  the  precious  metals  in  Japan, 
cannot  perhaps  be  justly  considered  as  averages 
af  the  annual  exports  of  the  Portuguese,  who  were 
at  the  moment  in  a  state  of  alann  from  the  perse- 
cution against  their  religion,  and,  therefore,  mak- 
ing efforts  to  remove  their  property.    While  the 
Portugueae  were  exporting  these  sums,  and  the^ 
Chinese  w^re  driving  a  great  commerce  also,  the 
Dutch  are  described  as  exporting  no  less  than 
60  tons  of  gold  a-year,  or  about  half  a  million 
Sterling.    After  the  expulsion  of  the  Portuguese, 
the  Dutch  exports  increased,  and  in  1641,  they 
are  described  as  remitting  in  gold  80  tons»  or 
L.  700,000  steriing.     The  export  of  the  precious 
metals  from  Japan,  or  the  increased  difficulty  of 
working  the  mines,  or  the  prohibition  of  working 
them,  rendered,  in  process  of  time,  their  price  to 
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near  the  standard  of  other  CG^ntrie&  *  Gold  iq>* 
pears  always  to  have  been  more  plentiful  than 
mlreri  because,  perhaps,  the  mines  of  it  require 
leaa  skill  in  working.  .  The  Portuguese  exported 
large  quantities  of  silver ;  but  the  Dutch,  who, 
in  1641,  exported  L.  700,000  Sterling  worth  of 

•  €4 1[\^^  emperor  claims  the  supreme  jarisdictron  of  dl 
thegoJd  mlQeS)  and,  indeed^  all  other  mines  in  the  empire, 
none  of  which  may  be  opened  and  worked  wiUiout  his  ex« 
press  leave  and  consent.  Of  the  produce  of  all  the  Ddinei 
ifbich  4re  work^'he  clainis  two-thirda,  and'  f:^-^^1rd.jf 
left  to  the  lord  of  the  province  in  which  the  mine  lifs  ;^  the 
latter,  however,  as  they  reside  upon  the  spot,  know  t^ow  tp 
improve  tlieir  third  parts  so' as  to  share  pretty  equally  with 
the  empefor.  The  richest  gold  ore,  and  which  yields  th^ 
finest  gold,  fi  dug  up  in  Soik),  one  of  the  northern  provinces 
io  the  great  island  Mpmi^  Some  of  the  veins  there  ¥^re 
formerly  so  rich,  that  one  ciUti  of  the  ore.yiel46d'  one^  sni 
soibetimes  two  iahiU  of  gold,  (5  and  10  per  cent.)  Bui  of 
late,  as  I  was  Informed,  the  vejns  there,  (md  in  most  othe^ 
mines,  not  only  were  toarcer,  but  yield  not  near  the  qnan*^ 
tity  of  gold^they  formerly  did,  whidh  we  were  told  was  th^ 
occasion,  amongst  other  reasons,  of  Ae  late  strict  endeis 
rdating  to  the  wade  and  cottuAerce  with  us  and  the  Chinese.^ 
^Sittary  of  Japan,  Vol.  I.  p.  107.  Ksempfer'fl  accoMint  of 
the  exactions  of  die  emperor  and  provincial  chief  contains 
internal  evidence  of  exaggeration ;  but  it  is  probable  they 
are  founded  on  those  exactions  being  exorbitant;  and  this, 
more  likely  than  the  exhaustion  of  the  mineral  veins,  will 
account  for  the  ri«e  b  the  price  of  gold  and  silver  in  Jft^ 
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gold^  exported  only  14  chests  of  silver,  amounting 
to  L.  4666|  Sterling.  They  sold  the  gold  on  the 
continent  of  India,  at  an  advance  of  28  per  cent., 
but  gained  only  4  per  cent*  on  the  silver.  After 
this  we  hear  no  more  of  the  exportation  of  silver, 
hut,  on  the  contrary,  the  Putch  at  present  £nd  a 
profit  in  the  permission  given  to  them  to  import  a 
quantity  of  their  national  coin.  In  the  year  I7OO, 
the  Japanese  government  made  an  important  alter- 
ation in  the  standard  of  their  coin,  having  debased 
their  Cobang  or  Cupang  from  a  fineness  of  between 
twenty  and  twenty*one  carats,  to  between  thirteen 
and  foiurteen  carats,  whilst  they  compelled  the 
Dutch  to  receive  it,  thus  reduced  in  value  37  per 
cent.,  at  the  old  rates* 

Besides  the  precious  metals,  Japan  produces 
copper,  iron,  and  the  alloyed  metal  tutenague. 
Copper  is  the  most  important  and  abundant  of  all 
these ;  and,  according  to  Kasmpfer,  is  as  cheap  as 
iron.  The  price  paid  for  it  by  the  Dutch,  in  all 
periods  of  their  connection,  has  been  about  HM^ 
tahils,  or  18/«^  Spanish  dollars  per  pieul,  eqnal  to 
L.3,  9s*  Sd.  pei'  cwt.  This  is  considerably  less  than 
half  the  price  of  British  sheet  copper,  which  is  of  in- 
ferior intrinsic  value  in  all  foreign  markets.  The 
Dutch,  at  one  period^  exported  from  7OO  to  1200 
tons  a-year,  a  large  portion  of  which  was  disposed 
of  on  the  continent  of  India,  at  a  dear  gain  of 
from  90  to  9^  per  cent.    We  hear  nothing  of  cop- 
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per,  as  an  article  of  commerce^  until  the  temovd,  of 
tlie  Dutch  to  the  prison  of  Desima,  ^hen  they 
obtained  leave  to  trade  in  it ;  and  for  a  long  time 
thie  quantity  exported  was  unlimited.     From  the 
history   of  the  commerce  in    copper,   we   may 
learn,  that  it  has  become,  like  gold  and  silver, 
scarcer  in  latf  times,  and  that  it  is  given  to  the 
Dutch  at  a  price  far  below  its  intrinsic  value. 
This  appears  by  the  constant  reductions  made  by 
the  Japanese  govemme^t  in  the  extent  of  the  sup- 
ply }   ^d  the    acknowledgment  of  the  Dutch 
theqiselves,  that  the  copper  was  given  to  them  as 
a  favour,  and  must  have  been  a  tax  on  the  traders 
who  supplied  it.  *  Imho£f  accordingly  acknowledges 
that  the  price  which  ought  to  be  paid  for  copper 
was  SO  tahUs  the  picul,  or  L.  5,  12s.  per  cwt.  in- 
stead of  L.  3,  9s.  2d.     There  is,  it  must  be  con- 
fi^ssed,  something  very  perplexing  in  the  accounts 
we  receive  of  the  fluctuation  in  the  price  both  of 
the  precious  and  useful  metals  in  Japan.    Irofif 


*  ^  Nothing  18  more  natural,  therefore,"  says  the  Baron 
Imhf^  "  than  Ifaat  our  exportaiioii  of  copper  should  have  be- 
come a  burden  to  that  class  of  people,  and  that  their  coai- " 
plaints  contributed  to  the  restrictions  to  which  we  are  now 
subject.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  could  the  Japanese  keep 
up  the  communication  without  allowing  us  a  single  chest  of 
copper,  they  would  willingly  grant  us  6000  takils  (L.  2000) 
as  a  gratificalioD»  over  and  above  the  stipulated  price  for  our 
cargo*" 
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which  ImhiSff  assures  as  was  purchased  in  Japaaat 
two  Spanish  dollars  the  pieul,  and  exported  to  Bate- 
via,  where  it  was  sold  at  an  advance  of  1^6  per  cent, 
is  represented  byKcempfer,  whose  testimony  is  more 
to  be  relied  on,  as  being  Ailiy  dearer  than  copper. 
He  affords  unquestionable  proof  of  this,  indeedf 
when  he  lets  us  into  the  knowledge  of  this  decisive 
fict,  that  by  the  Japanese  copper  is  constantly  used 
in  many  such  domestic  utensils  as  are  made  of  iron 
in  other  countries,  and  for  bolts,  nails,  and  other  pur- 
poses in  naval  architecture.  Their  culinary  ntensila 
are,  however,  made  of  iron.  Saris  also  states  the 
price  of  iron  at  a  very  high  rate,  and  as  above  thai 
of  copper.  It  is  probable  from  this  statement,  that 
were  a  free  trade  again  established  with  that  em« 
pire,  iron,  instead  of  being  exported,  would  be*^ 
come  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  valuable  com-^ 
modities  for  importation  fh)m  Europe.  The  iron 
(^  Japan,  we  may  believe,  is  of  the  finest  quality, 
since,  with  their  imperfect  skill,  the  Japanese  asre 
capable  of  fabricating  from  it  cimeters  equal  in 
temper  to  the  renowned  blades  of  Damascus. 

Camphor  seems  not  to  have  become  agreat  ai^ 
tide  of  exportation,  until  that  of  copper  was  limit* 
ed.  Europe  and  China  are  at  present  principdfy 
supplied  with  the  camphor  of  Japan.  The  Ja- 
panese, whose  country  produces  such  abundance  of 
this  commodity,  have  the  same  taste  and  pay  the 
same  exorbitant  prices  for  that  of  the  Indian  isJands 
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SB  the  Chinese.  Thirty-tliree  tahils,  or  L.  11  the 
cam  of  l\}b.  were  paid  for  it  in  Ksmpfer's  timef 
whoidi  18  much  above  the  price  paid  at  present  for 
the  best  sort  in  China.  * 

The  tea  of  Japan  is*  inferior  to  that  of  China* 
yet  the  Dutch  at  one  time  exported  it  in  cpn:^- 
derable  quantitjr.  They  appear  to  have  paid  d^high 
prioe  for  it,  and  it  is  probable  that,  considering  t^e 
sterility  of  the  soil  of  Japan,  compared  to  that  of 
China,  this  production  cannot  be  reared  there  so 
cbeap  or  so  good  as  in  the  latter  country.  This 
appears  jimn  enough  from  the  circiunstanee.  of  tea 
being  an  aiiiele  of  importation  fnm  ChinSy  and 
ficom  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Dutch,  that  the 
tea  of  Japan  is  neither  so  good,  nor  will  keep  so 
well  as  that  of  China.  The  use  of  tea  isas  general 
in  Japan  as  in  China  j  the  people  of  the  latter  drink 
only  bUck  tea,  those  of  the  former  only  green. 

The  rice  of  Japan  is  of  the  very  finest  quality, 
and  small  quantities  are  exported  as  objects  of 
curiosity,  but  in  a  country  with  an  inferior  soil, 
a  crowded  population,  and  no  unoccupied  land,  it 
must  be  high  priced,  and  can  never  be  largely  ex- 
ported* It  is  much  more  probable,  that  in  a  free 
tra^,  it  would  become  a  great  article  of  importa- 
tion from  the  Archipelago  and  Siam.- 


*  The  passion  for  the  edible  swallows'  nests  does  not,  ft  is 
remarkable,  extend  to  the  Japanese. 
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As  a  manufacturing  people,  the  Japanese  are  in- 
ferior to  their  neighbours,  J;he  Chinese,  although 
in  some  particular  wares  they  excel  all  people. 
Hieir  lacquered  work  is  of  inimitable  beauty  and 
perfection,  and  some  of  their  wrought  silks,  par- 
ticularly their  crapes,  the  most  exquisite  fabrics 
that  can  be  conceived.  Their  porcelain  is  inferior 
to  that  of  Chinaj  but  though  coarse,  substantial  and 
durable.  That  the  manufactures  of  Japan  should 
be  more  costly  than  those  of  China  may  perhaps 
be,  in  a  great  measure,  ascribed  to  the  high,  price 
of  the  raw  materials  in  a  country  not  fertile,  and 
which  can  receive  no  supply  from  abroad. 

To  describe  all  the  foreign  commodities  which 
the  Japanese,  a  rich,  luxurious,  and  numerous 
people,  inhabiting  the  same  climate  with  ourselves, 
and  having  the  same  essential  wants,  would  require, 
would  perhaps  embrace  all  that  a  manufacturing 
and  commercial  people  could  supply,  from  their 
own  industry  or  that  of  their  colonies.  The  sugar- 
cane is  not  cultivated  in  Japan,  and  sugar  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  most  considerable  articles  of  the 
cargosofthe  Dutch  and  Chinese.  The  Dutch 
sold  their  coarse  sugar  at  near  90  Spanish  dollars 
thepicul  of  125  Dutch  lbs.  probably  about  ten 
times  the  price  paid  for  it.  The  higher  ranks  are 
principally  clothed  in  silks ;  the  lower  orders  in 
cotton.  The  dress  which  covers  the  under  part  of 
the  body  of  both  ranks  is  usually  made  of  a  kind  of 
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linen^  manufactured  from  the  fibrous  baik  of  a  spe- 
cies of  urtka.  *  The  princ^al  dress  of  both  sexes 
and  of  all  ranks  consists  of  a  robe  or  gown,  <^n 
in  fronti  and  secured  by  a  girdle.  For  warmth  the 
number  of  these  is  multiplied  from  three  or  four, 
to  a  dozen  or  more,  and  they  are  frequently  quilt- 
edy  with  the  same  view,  with  silk  or  cotton  wad* 
dingy  The  sheep  is  unknown  to  the  Japanese, 
nor  do  they  understand  the  art  of  manu&cturing 
cloth  from  any  species  of  hair  or  wool.  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  woollen  manufactures  of  Europe 
are  in  great  repute  among  them.  By  Captain 
Saris'  account,  t  Flemish  broad  cloth  was  purchas- 
ed with  avidity,  at  an  advance  of  5S0  per  cent. 
All  the  manufactures  in  which  the  Japanese  are 
clothed  can  be  manufactiured  by  their  neighbours 
chei^r  than  by  themselves,  and  these  can  also  fur- 
nish them  with  the  raw  material  cheaper  than  they 
can  grow  or  produce  it.  They  receive  from  China 
both  raw  and  wrought  silk,  and  when  the  Euro* 
pean  nations  had  free  access  to  them,  they  import- 
ed large  quantities  of  the  cotton  fabrics  of  India. 
In  Caron's  description  of  Japan,  X  there  is  a 

♦  Thunberg's  Travels,  Vol.  III.  p.  267.  This  author'* 
work^  upon  all  material  subjects,  is  little  better  than  a  com* 
pilation  from  Ksmpfer^  by  an  inferior  man. 

t  Purchas,  Vol.  I.  Book  III.  p.  594< 

{  Caron,  according  to  Kaempfer,  was  a  person,  who,  bj 
his  abilities^  raised  himself  from  the  mean  condition  of  a 
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afaitemeiit  of  a  Chinese  intefltment  for  the  J^09«e 
ttiaorkety  ootuisting  cbiedy  of  raw  and  wrou^t 
silksi  with  a  iew  calicoes,  amounting  to  one  mil- 
Uon  and  fifty  thousand  Spanish  doUan^  on  which 
the  author  pledges  himself  to  his  employen,  the 
Dkiteh  East  India  G)inpany,  that  he  will  make  a 
dear  profit  of  eight  hundred  thousand  Spanish 
doUars.  *  -  The  avidity  with  which  European  gooda 
were  puvehaaed  in  ovr  early  intercourse,  with  Ja** 
pan  is  shewn  by  the  qtiantities  taken  ofl^  noU 
wiithstandii^  the  high  cost  of  the  rude  manuftc* 
tmres  of  Europe  at  the  time»  and  the  enormoua 
profits  chained  upon  them.  The  advance  on  broad 
ioloths  has  already  been  stated  at  ^dO  per  ceat«  ; 
fOficksilver^  according  to  Captain  Saiis,  was  sold  at 
L.11  Sterling  per  cwt. ;  iron  at  ^St^^a  Spanish 
deUars  per  picul,  or  L.4,  4s.  per  cwt. ;  steel  and 

Mji'b  cook,  to   be  chief  of  the  factory  of  Nangasaki,  and 
,  who  dU  tome  mischief  in  the  latter  office. 

*  The  author  pf  this  proposal  was  one  Leopard  Camps. 

The  following,  from  an  old  English  version,  are  the  terms  in 
which  he  pledges  himself:  "  This  aforesaid  China  Carga- 
soon  being  sent  yearlie  to  Japan^  I  engage  myself  to  my 
masters,  so  long  as  God  gives  me  health,  to  serve  them  for 
nothings  unless  I  return  them  in  four  or  five  months'  time,  in 
good  silver,  one  million  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
royals  of  eight ;  if  that  be  not  enough,  let  thqp  send  more, 
and  the  gain  will  be  the  greater."— Dwcnp^wn  of  Japan 
p.  107. 
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lead)  etch  at  46t^<r  SpmiriL  dollars  per  pieul,  or 
JL0J&9  IStL  4d.  per  *cvft.f  and  blodc  ti&  at  L«ll 
per  cwt« 

In  the  time  c^  K«apfe]%  the  Datoh  ^peur  te 
Iwve  exacted  enormous  profits  for  their  goods* 
Chma  raw  silk  they  sold  at  651|  tahils  the  pieid, 
or  dSs.  dd*  the  pound,  which  is  little  less  than  300 
per  o&aU  advance  on  the  present  priees  in  Chtnai» 
Bengal  and  Tonquin  ailks  were  told  at  similar 
rakea.  Cloves  were  sold  at  lis.  Sd.  the  pound. 
The  elear  gain  made  at  this  time  on  the  ex> 
port  and  import  cargoa  is  reckoned  by  Kasmp* 
&r^  for  each  at  60  per  eent.  gross  profit,  w  40 
to  4d  per  cent,  neat  profit,  which^  on  the  whote 
traasBCtiesi,  made  from  L.80,000  to  L.  90,000 
Sterling. 

After  this  statement,  there  can  be  no  denying 
that  a  free  trade  and  a  fair  competition,  such  as 
would  enable  the  Japanese  to  obtain  foreign  com* 
Bodities  at  a  reasonable  rate,  and  insure  to  them  a 
pn^r  price  for  their  own,  with  abstaining  from  all 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  government,  were 
alone  necessary  to  have  perpetuated  the  most  valu* 
able  branch  of  commerce  which  the  east  ever  ofiered 
to  European  enterprise.  After  the  early  miscon- 
duct c£  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch,  the  European 
nations  would  have  had  many  obstacles,  indeed,  to 
contend  with,  but  none  that  free  commerce  would  not 
haveaomounted^  The  regulations  ofthe  Dutch  not 
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ofily  prachided  aU  aecem  to  other  nations,  bnt  ngkl- 
fy  iotezdicted  the  iree  trad^  of  their  own  merchants* 
While  they  declaimed  against  the  measures  of  re* 
filiation  piirmied  hy  the  Japanese,  they  forgot  the 
gnoss  injustice  of  their  own  policy.  Every  offer  of 
iSiir  trade  en  the  part  of  the  former  was  disdain^ 
fuUy  r^ected  by  them.  Whenever  the  commodi^ 
ties  of  the  country  were  offered  to  them  at  the 
maiket  rates,  they  complained  of  this  as  a  breach 
of  engagement.  By  Imh<^s  account,  abundance 
of.cs|>per  might  be  had  at  the  rate  of  Is.  a  pound, 
probably  near  the  market  price;  but  the  Dutch 
Tefused  to  have  it  unless  they  could  get  it  at  little 
more  than  7d.,  or  5d.  less  than  it  was  worth. 
The  Japanese,  of  course,  reduced  their  supply  first 
from  an  unlimited  quantity  to  ^5,000  piculs,  and 
ultimately  to  the  pittance  of  7^00  piculs.  Tuten- 
^ue»  brass,  and  camphor,  were  all  successively  ten* 
dered  to  them  by  the  Japanese  at  the  maiket 
prices,  which  were  much  below  the  piices  of  the 
same  commodities  in  China,  but  they  were  always 
rejected.  At  the  same  time,  as  will  appear  by  the 
statements  already  given,  they  put  the  most  exor- 
bitant charge  upon  all  they  sold  to  the  J^anaie. 
Black  pepper,  which  the  Jiqmnese  obtained  when 
the  English  and  Chinese  traded  freely  mth  them, 
at  6d.a  pound,  the  Dutch  sold  to  them  at  Is.  J  Id*, 
and  cloves  at  a  far  more  exorbitant  rate.  When 
orders  were  given>  on  the  part  of  the  Japaneset  for 
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new  wares,  lAtej  were  either  not  brought  at  aUi,  or 

brought  of  a  bad  quality ;  and  thk  had  heea  so 

<rf%en  practised,  that  Imhoff  aeknowledges  that  the 

Japanese  had  beeo  so  often  d^eived,  that  it  woidd 

be  extlremely  difi&cult  to  make  them  beUeye  that  the 

I>titch  were  capi4>le  of  fdlfilling  their  engagements^ 

evim  supposing  them  to  do  so  at  any  particular  time 

vnAi  perfect  integrity.    The  Japanese  ware,  at  the 

same  time,  privy  to  the  numerous  frauds  and  malver* 

sstimis  of  the  agents  of  the  monopoly  on  the  spot,  and. 

had  detected  thempraetisingthe  lowest  andmost  dis* 

creditable  artifices,  to  evade  the  Iftws  of  the  country 

under  the  protection  of  which  they  were  living.  * 


*  The  Japanese  goTernment  made  a  formal  complaint  to  the 
Dutch  governmeot  at  Batavia  of  the  impositions  practised  at 
the  factory  at  Nangasaki.  The  following  from  Thunberg  is  a 
specimen  of  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch  officers  at  Nangasaid. 
**  We  now  perceiTedf"  says  he,  ^  a  boat  coming  from  shore  to 
jBtet  us.  The  captaio»  therefore,  dressed  himtielf  in  a  Uue 
silk  coat,  trimmed  with  silver  lace,  made  very  large  and 
wide,  and  stuffed  and  furnished  in  front  with  a  large  cushion. 
This  coat  has  for  many  years  past  been  used  for  the  purpose 
of  smuggling  prohibited  wares  into  the  country,  as  the  chief 
aad  liie  captain  of  the  ship  were  the  only  persons  who  w^re 
exempted  from  being  seardied*  Ths  captain  generally 
made  three  trips  in  this  coat  every  day  from  the  ship  to  the 
fiictory,  and  was  frequently  so  loaded  with  goods  that,  when 
he  went  ashore,  he  was  obliged  to  be  supported  by  two  sail- 
ors, one  under  each  arm.  By  these  means  the  captain  de- 
rived a  coiMiderable  profit  annually  from  the  other  officers. 
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It  WM  impofltabte  that;  the  Ji^saiese  could  be  putie&t 
under  8  syfttem^  the  effect  of  which  wai  Yirtcialiy  to 
plunder  them  of  their  property.  At  the  same  time^ 
they  seem  evidently  to  have  been  unwiUing  to  lose 
the  Dutch  altogether,  because  they  wished,  as  a 
matter  6f  {folicy,  and  probably  as  a  matter  of  curio^ 
dty^  to  be  informed,  through  their  means,  of  \diat 
was  passing  in  the  world,  to  which,  notwithstSBid- 
ing  their  pride  and  their  selfishness,  they  are  not^ 
and  cannot  be,  indifferent.  They  reduced  the 
Dutch  trade,  therefore,  to  as  low  a  state  as  they 
thought  compatible  with  this  cfbject« 

•What  probability  is  there  of  a  free  intercourse 
being  restored  between  Japan  and  the  rest  of  the 
civilized  world  ?  This  is  a  question  which  aflbrds 

whose  wares  he  carried  in  and  out,  together  with  bis  own, 
for  ready  money,  which  might  amount  to  several  thousand 
rix  6ijUan:'*^Thmnberg's  Voyages,  Vol.  III.  p«  Id.  This 
diagracefVil  practice  was  at  *length  prohibited,  not  by  thm 
Dutch  but  by  the  Japanese  government.  **  For  many  years," 
adds  Thunherg,  <'  the  captain  was  not  only  equipped  with 
the  wide  surtout  above  described^  but  also  wore  large  and 
capacious  breeches,  in  which  he  carried  contraband  wares 
ashcfre.  *  Tbeae,  however,  were  suspected,  and  eonseqaeotly 
laid  aside ;  and  the  coat,  the  last  resource,  was  now^  to  iIm 
owner's  great  regret,  to  be  taken  off.  It  was  droll  enough 
to  see  tile  astonishment  which  the  si^ilden  redaction  in  the 
Sixe  of  our  bulky  captain  excited  in  the  major  part  of  the 
ignorant  Japansse,  who  before  hadi  always  imagined  that  all 
our  oaplahiB  were  actually  as  fat  and  lusty  as  they  appaared 
tobe."— p.  17. 
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matter  ei  dirious  speeuktioii.    Oh  tfcs  only  pn^ 
bable  means  of  restoring  it  by  n^tktion  I  haw 
already  offered  some  coiijpotiires.    A  great  reyo«- 
lutiofuin  the  government  of  Japan,  by  wfaichtha 
empire  would  be  broken  ^own  into  a  noadber  of 
petty  stMes,  as  it  was  bef(Mre  the  aiurpatioa  of  * 
Trnkosama^  would  oertamly  effect  itt    The  mh^ 
nor  prii^^s  who,  in  such  a  case,  bad*. thrown. off 
their  all^iande,  would'  find  it  lor  their  adyantage 
to  eourt  an  interoourse  with  Euqopeaus,  if  lor  m 
other  reason  than  to  supply  them  with:  the  nniaai 
tions  of  war.    This  would  give  ride  to  acottneo* 
tion,  that,  if  conducted  with  modcHtiUoD^  whi<ili 
the  con^petition  am6ng  nations  would  iosore,  would 
prevent  the  em{Mre  from  being  resbdred  in  its  pre« 
sent  form, — ^hinder,  in  short,  the  re-establishment 
of  that  syrtem  of  excluding  strangers,  which  fa^a 
chiefly  contributed  to  uphold  the  Javanese  govern* 
ment  for  9ii6  years,  a  duration  longer*  than  hislory 
reconb  of  any  other  Eastern  mooardiy.  ! 

The  probability  of  an  intercourse  being  restored 
by  means  oi  conquest  ir^  perhaps,  however  greater. 
There  is  no  Asiatic  power  that  can  effect  the  con- 
quest of  Japan,  for  several  reasons.  The  Japanese  are 
more  numerous  and  united  than  any  people  of  Aria 
except  the  Chinese,  and  in  arts  and  arms  they  arie 
at  least  equal  to  the  best,  and  much  superior  to  the 
greater  number.  Besides  all  this,  their  insular  situa- 
tion cqpposes  an  insuperable  Wrier  to  their  conquest 
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by  my  Asiaiic  pec^le,  whose  want  of  maritime  dull, 
joAfpng  from  the  experience  of  all  history^  will 
never  enable  them  to  equip  a  fleet  equal  to  trans- 
pert  an  army  adequate  to  so  great  an  enteq^rise. 
The  Tartars^  the  only  people  of  Asia  who  ever 
made  extensive  distant  conquests^  made  an  unsuc- 
cessfuL  attempt  on  Japan  in  the  year  1284^  flushed 
with  their  snecess  in  the  conquest  of  China,  and 
with  all  the  resources  of  that  country  i^t  their  com- 
maad,  while  the  ports  from  which  they  sailed  were 
not  above  five  or  six  days'  voyage  distant.  The  £u- 
mpean  race  is  the  only  one  which  can  now  effect 
distant  eonquests,  and  the  very  circumstance,  the 
maritime  voyage,  which  opposes  an  insuperable  ob- 
stacle to  the  conquests  of  an  Asiatic  people,  gives 
facility  to  theirs.  Since  the  Japanese  have  shut 
up  their  empire,  that  race  has  been  gathering  round 
them*  The  Russians  are,  since  then,  colonized  at 
Kamsehatka,  .within  a  month's  voyage.  The  Bri- 
tish empire  has  been  established  in  Hipdtisttti,  not 
above  six  weeks'  sail  from  them.  A  colony  of  the 
^English  has  been  founded  in  Australasia,  destined 
to  be  a  piighty  empire,  and  not  a  month  distant 
from  Japan.  Two  great  empires  are  established, 
or  estaUishing,  by  the  European,  race  in  the  New 
World,  the  western  shore  of  which  cannot  be  above 
a  month's  voyage  from  Japan  by  the  surest  and  easi- 
est navigation  in  the  world.  The  danger  is  perhaps 
least  from  the  quarter  where,  at  first  view,  it  appears 
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most  imminent,  from  the  Russians.  Thetr  esttfblisli- 
ment  at  Kamschatka  is  formed  in  a  situation  far  re* 
moved  from  the  effective  power  of  the  empire,  and  in 
a  countiry  by  nature  so  sterile  and  inhospitable,  that 
the  European  race  can  never  become  in  it  populous 
GT  powerful,  nor  can  it  ever  therefore  furnish  the 
means  of  fitting  out  a  great  armament  adequate  to 
the  conquest  of  Japan.    The  most  imminent  danger 
to  the  independence  of  Japan  is  from  the  western 
shore  of  America,  either  from  the  Anglo- Amerlcani 
when  they  shall  have  spread  to  that  coast,  and  when 
their  settlements  shall  have  become  populous  and 
powerful  in  that  quarter,  or,  in  a  less  distant  time^ 
perhaps,  from  the  S^nish  Americans  of  Chili^  Peru 
or  Mexico.    These  may  yet  avenge  the  wrongs^ 
real  or  imaginary,  which  the  Japanese  did  to  their 
ancestors  and  to  their  religion.    A  powerful  and 
ambitious  people  of  Northern  or  Southern  America 
would  easily  fit  out  a  fleet  on  the  Columbia  at  A- 
capulco,  Lima,  or  Valparaiso,  which,  in  a  month's 
time,  would  invade  Japan,  unaware  of  what  is 
passing  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  wholly  unpre- 
pared to  resist  it.    When  the  time  comes  that  the 
Spanish  Americans  navigate  the  seas  of  India  in 
numbers,  they  will  probably  not  be  without  pretext. 
If  one  of  their  vessels,  for  example,  should  hap- 
pen to  be  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Japan,  it 
is  probable  that,  in  obedience  to  the  standing  or* 
ders  of  the  empire,  which  are  inviolate,  the.  crew 
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would  be  put '  to  death»  and  this  violation  of  the 
Ikw  of  nations  would  at  once  be  equivalent  to  a 
declaration  of  war.  The  conquest  of  Japan,  not* 
withstanding  the  superior  courage  and  spirit  of  its 
inhabitants,  would  perhaps  be  easier  than  that  of 
China,  which  has  yielded  to  every  conqueror  that 
has  tried  it.  The  coasts  of  China,  where  China 
would  be  invaded,  are  situated  within  the  tropiciSp 
and  Europeans  would  suffer  from  the  climate.  Jap- 
pan  is  a  healthy  mountainous  country,  in  the  tem- 
perate zone,  and  the  climate  would  be  perfectly 
congenial  to  them.  China  is  a  great  continuous 
territory,  difficult,  of  course,  to  penetrate.  It  has  ' 
been  for  ages  ilccustomed  to  obey  the  rule  of  one 
master  with  an  undivided  authority,  and  a  portion 
of  it  could  not  b6  conquered  unless  a  conquest 
were  made  df  the  whole.  Japim  consists  of  many 
separate  islands  easOy  accessible.  The  government 
of  the  provinces  is  in  the  hands  of  hei'editary  prin- 
ces, who  might  readily  be  detached  from  their  aUe^- 
ance  to  their  chief.  A  single  island  might  be  coib- 
quered  or  detached  without  the  whole  empire,  and 
readily  preserved  by  the  superiority  of  an  Euro- 
pean navy.    An  illustrious  traveller  *  is  of  (^uiiion. 


*  *^  Should  a  canal  ofcommuDicatiorj/'says  Humboldt, "  be 
opened  between  the  two  oceans,  the  productions  of  Nootka 
Sound  and  of  China  will  be  brought  more  than  2000  leagues 
nearer  to  Europe  and  the  United  States.    Then  only  can 
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Ihat  the  nepk  of  land  which  divides  the  two  Ame- 
ricas^  has  been  hitherto  the  bulwark  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  China  and  Japan*  This  opinion,  I 
conclude,  must  relate  to  a  direct  attack  bom 
Europe,  and  is  certainly  not  well  founded.  No 
j&iropean  nation  has  ever  yet  been  in  a  condi- 
taoQ  to  fit  out  a  fleet  and  armament  of  such  magni* 
iude  and  efficiency  of  equipment,  as,  after  a  voyi^gi^ 
at  the  Tery  shortest,  of  between  three  and  four 
months,  could  accomplish  so  mighty  and  distant 
an  enteiprise  as  the  conquest  of  Japan.  A  cmgl 
across  the  isthmus  would  facilitate  the  conquest  of 
Jqpan,  if  attempted  from  America,  by  giving  the 
western  shore  of  that  continent  the  advantages  of 
the  siq^rior  resources  of  the  eastern  shore }  but  it 
would  not  facilitate  the  conquest  if  attempted  from 
Europe,  for  it  could  not  be  navigated  by  the  great 
ships  necessary  to  transport  troops  across  the  At- 
lantic, and  ultimately  over  the  Pacific.  This  fleet 
must  be  constructed  or  collected  on  the  western 
coast  of  America,  and  that  coast  must  be  the  ren- 
desvous  from  which  the  expedition  sails..  Ame- 
rica may  be  looked  upon  as  a  stej^ing-stone  to  the 


any  great  dhangefl  be  effected  in  the  political  state  of  East* 
ern  Asia,  for  this  neck  of  land,  the  barrier  i^ainst  the  waves 
€m£  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  has  been  for  many  ages  the  bulwark 
of  the  independence  of  China  and  Japan."— Po^t^ica/  Essajf 
am  Neto  Sfom. 

VOL.  III.  T 
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European  race  to  reach  Eaatevn  Asia^  and  mthout 
it»  that  portion  of  the  world  might  be  considered 
aafe»  |at  least  in  this  directien,  from  European  in- 
vasion. It  is  the  nursery  of  the  raoe.  of  .men.that 
is  to  conquer  and  civilize  Asia.. 

A  few  words  are  necessary  on  the  subject  of  the 
inliercottr^e  between  the  Fhilippines  and  Ammcih 
aiithqugh  I  have. nothing  new  to  communicatee 
The  Indian  commerce  of  Spaint;if  Spain  can  Ibe 
said  to  have  any  Indian  commerce^  is  like  that  .^ 
otlier  nations  of  ]Surope»  conducted  by  an  exclusive 
company,  in  which  the  king  is  a  stocktholder  ^.b^t 
the  trade  between  JMfanilla.and  .Acapnlcp  is  jcqdl- 
ducted  distinct  £rom  this,  and  still  inthe  jnann^ 
in  which  it  has  been  carHed  on  for  many  age^,  by 
a  single  annual  ship  or  galleon  of  1200  or  IJQU 
tons.  This  is. also  a  monopoly,  the  cargos  tp 
Aoapulco  being  by  law.  limited  to  half  a  xnilHan 
of  Spanish  dollars,  or  L.  113,^00,  and  ampuntiJig 
by  connivance  to  no  more  than  a  mUIion  and  & 
half,  OT  two  miUipns,  L.  337,500,  or  L.  450,000 
Sterling.  The  Ecclesiastical  Corporations  of  Ma^ 
nilla  have  a  large  share  in  the  investments,  either 
adventuring  themselves  directly,  or  lending  their 
captal  to  the  merchants  on  bottomry.  The  gal- 
leon sails  from  Manilla  in  the  middle  of  June,  or 
beginning  of  August,  when  the  westerly  monsoon 
is  at  its  height.  The  voyage  formerly  lasted  from 
five  to  six  months^  but  at  present  does  not,. even  in 
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80  heavy  «  shipi  and  intUe  imparfect  state  of  naviy. 
gation  among  the  S^Mmiardft,  exceed  between  Uuree 
and  four  months.  After  losing  the  monsoon,  the 
object  of  the  navigator  s  to  get  into  the  latittMes 
of  the  variable  or  westerly  winds,  or,  as  Humbert 
eaUs  them,  in  opposition  to  the  trade  winds,  the;  afU 
mospherical  counter  currents.  These,  according 
to  the  present  mode  of  navigation,  are  sought; 
not  in  the  southern  but  die  northern  heaiispherei 
tot  which  purpose,  the  gaUeon  ascends  as  h^hr  a^ 
the  latitude  of  S8.  55  degrees,  and  then  steers  ifa 
a  southi^ast  direction  for  Acqmlco.  The  passage 
of  the  galfeon  back  to  the  PIuKpjAnes  is  perfonni 
ed  in  odist  half  the  time  she  takes  to  make  die  itoy^^ 
^e  to  America,  although  ^e  touches  at  the  Mil<i 
likn  islands^  and  somedmes  at  the  Sandwich 
islands;  to  water.  Tddng  advantage  of  the  norths 
wtet  wkids  which  blow  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Jfesdoofy  she  steers  in  a-southetlj  direction,  unttt 
she  attains  the  parallel  of  Manilla^  when  she  makes 
fiiU  safl  to  die  west  *    Although  die' vvfaole  naVi* 


^  ^'  Wli«n  she  arrivea  in  the  paraliel  #f  Mamlla,  #he  ^itktt 
fill!  sail  to  the  west,  having  always  a  tranquil  aea»  aod  re* 
fireahing  breezes  from  the  point,  between  the  east  and  east- 
north-east.  Nothing  interrupts  the  serenity  of  the  heavens 
in  these  regions^  except  sometimes  a  slight  squall,  which 
is  felt  when  the  vessel  arrives  at  the  zenith/'— i/fifflioU^l 
Nm  Bpamy  VoL  IV.  chap.  \% 
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gatiflQ  hatfl  Imt  &ve  loontib,  tlie  galieon  mfdcesbot 
eae  vD|SBge  a^jrear*  In  a  ftee  trade,  two  eouldcertani^ 
ly  b^  node  without  difficulty.  Beadca  tbe  prindpol 
grikon  to.  M^co,  a  ^nnaUer  Tessel  occasioiially 
rtSatOfldma,  bythe  same  xoute,  and  wtthth^  te** 
di»ua  anddiatant  ^oyagaaloiig  the  coast  of  America^ 
fiiiaiboidt  jasdy  obaer^ea  on  this  navigalwm^  that 
'<  When  Feru^  libcnted  frdm  the  fA^  <^  the 
Pienopdly  of  the  Philippine  Company^  shall  be  al^ 
liifed totcdde  without  zeatrictioB  tat^  £ast  in- 
dies,! in  retuhungfriim.  Canton  to  ^I^^  tiiep«e« 
leaeMe  will  most  likdy  be  gimm  to  a  tnck  tidtieh 
giesin  the  seiAh  of.  New  Holland,. through  seaa 
wdberetfaey  are  sure  of  ftTourable  witids/'  *  Bar 
the  .principal  artides  6£  esq^e^ation  from  the.  PU- 
lippilM8»  .&^biiiUais  but  a  place  of  tivnsit*  The 
ortlges  ef  .tihe  galleoa  oc^st  of  the  .manufteluiea 
of  Qm»  and  Hindttttan^  with  the .  produce  of  the 
Spiee  IdaadSi  and  weatem  parts  4>f  the  Archipe- 
hgo;  nlw  and  wcou^t  ailk  and  cMton  geods^ 
oLofves  nittmegs,  and  pepper.  The  return  cai^  Is 
chiefly  silver,  amounting  to  from  one  million  to 
one  million  three  hundred  thousand  Spanish  dol< 
lan^  or  from  L«  025,000  to  L.  292,500  Ster- 
ling; some  cochineal,  cocoa,  Spanisih  wines,  oil, 
wool,  and  bar«iron.     All  this  occupies  but  a  small. 


•  Political  Essay  on  Nerv  Spain,  Vol  IV.  chap*  12, 
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portibn  offhfUmnag^  of  ike  galleon^  wfawli  ] 
her  retsm  voyage  nearly  in  briluL  When  a  frat 
and  bu0^  intercowse  is  eetaliliihed  faetiTMa  India . 
«id  the  west  coast  of  America,  the  ftiv8»  the  iMm» 
aod  the  timber^  of  ^  northern  pacts  of  the  foiv 
am*,  wOl  be  exdianged  £nr  the  sugar,  tea,  ckrffaiv 
pepper,  and  other  spices  of  tka  Indies,  and  thedL* 
ver  and  copper  of  Mexico,  Peni,  and  Chtliy  ibr 
the  same  commodities. 

The  trade  of  the  Indian  Ukmds  with  the  ooii« 
Uneni  of  ItuUd  resMiiui  to  be  traated  «f«  The 
prindqpd  portion  of  it  called  the  EMkm  trade  ta 
conducted  from  Bengal.  The  Malay  tmdeM,  aa 
they  are  called,  are  geneially  vessels^  fVom  tmo  to 
three  handred  tons  burden.  Ihe  principal  ea* 
perta  firom  Bengal  consist  ef  opinm  and  eaftton 
goods ;  and  flie  principal  ceturos  of  geld,  pej^psri^ 
aad  tin.  In  consequence  of  the  import  of  British 
cottons  fay  eiur  free  traders,  and  of  Tmlaay  apma 
by  them  and  hy  the  Ameriiaatis^  this  trade  has 
greatly  deokmed.  Before  ^  nse  of  Turhiey  opi« 
um  was  introduced,  the  af  en^e  exportations:  Ar 
die  Indian  idands  aasd  to  amount  to  afaouti  nine 
hnndied  chests  a-year,  amounting  to  abeist  lOOO 
owt*  of  the  drag.  Theamemge^faBiitityaf  peppfii? 
imported  inAo  Bei^  fioam  the  Indian  isiands  nnswi 
ally,  on  an  awcsge  pf  eleven  yeam,  amannted  to 
iSJ^$  cwt.,  and  the  aaecage  iquanHky  af  tin,  ida^ 
liaig  the  same  Ad^,  |o  about  60ao  cwtL    Tfas  total 
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exports  of  the  Itidiasi  ttlandi.to  Bengal  have  been, 
vihied  at  the  yeaiij  ttMunt  of  L.  4^>4i90,  audi 
the  imports  at  L.5SO,8fiO.  The  trade  between 
Madras  and  die  iudiait  islands  is  mnch  smaller* 
The  exports  irofn  the  Indian  kUinds  to  Madras 
have  been  valued  at  L»  98O»00O,  and  the  importa 
at  L.  205,000.  The  chintzes  and  cotton  goo^s  of 
Madras  were  at  one  time  imported  in  large  qnm- 
titiea  into  the  Indian  islands,  but  were  in  time 
snf^Ianted  by  the  cheaper  manufactures  of  Bengal, 
as  the  latter  have  been  by^those  of  Britain.  Hie 
value  of  the  exports  from  the  Indian  islands  to 
Bombay  have  been  reckoned  at  L.  1  SI  ,000,  and 
the  imports,  consisting  of  a  few  Surat  doths  and 
edier  trifles,  at  about  L*  45,600.  Since  this  esti* 
•  nate  was  formed,  the  exports  have  greatly  increased, 
and  large  quantitiesof  cofl^  sugar,  and  even  pepper, 
are  now  sent  thither  from  Bttavia.  According  to 
the  statement  just  ^ven,  the  total  exJMirts  from  the 
Indian  islands  to  the  Continent  of  India,  in  the 
country. trade,  will  be  L.840,000  Stedang,  and 
the  imports  L.781>4QO. 

It  is  probable  that  the  country  trade  of  India,  ill 
all  its  branches,  will  decline,  when  the  capital  and 
enterprise  of  Great  Britain  are  allowed  to  come 
into  fair  competition  with  it.  It  has  owed  its  rise, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  unjust  exclusion  of  that 
capital  and  enterprise,  through  our  absurd  system 
<tf  regulation.     The  country  gains  no  military 
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strengdi  by  the  country  trade,  for  thepusillanunity 
of  the  Indian  h^ars  renders  them  utterly  nafit 
for  any  military  purpose.  On  thit  score,  there- 
fere,  it  deserves  no  exclusite  privilege*  The 
expence  at  which  it  is  conducted  is  so  enormous, 
that  it  is  obvious  how  easily  it  would  give  way  to 
a  famAe  conducted  with  more  skill  and  economy. 
Such  is  the  waste  of  labour  in  the  construction  of 
an  Indian  ship,  that,  notwithstanding  the  low  price 
of  tiie  principal  materials,  she  eannot  be  construct- 
ed near  so  cheap  as  a  British  vesseL  The  inteMst 
of  the  block  costs  ten  per  cent,  instead  of  five  per 
cent.  For  every  hand  that  a  British  ship  re^res 
to  navigate  her,  an  Indian  fihip  requires  three,  yet 
an  Indian  seaman's  wages  aire  within  SO  per  cent,  as 
h^h  as  a  British  seaman's.  In  a  word,  even  aUofr- 
h%  fbr  the  low  price  of  proviaons  in  Bengal,  and 
the  abstemious  habits  of  the  iascar^  a  British 
ship,  as  far  as  wages  and  provisions  alone  are  con-i 
cemed,  will  be  navigated,  at  a  moderate  calcula- 
tion, about  4tf  per  cent,  cheaper  dian  m  Indian 
ship. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

COMMEIICIAL  DSSCaiPTION  OF  ARTICLES  OF 
EXPORTATION. 

Vegetable  Products. — Rice. — Minor  Grains. — Sago. — Vege» 

iMs  Oib^^Coiton    Wool^^CMon  Fabric$^^Ind^r».^ 

Bb«i  Pepper^^Cfffbe. — Sugar. — Cloves. — Nuiw^  mid 

Mtictx^^'M^iBoy'^Qingerp    Turmeric    Cayu^fiUi  OiL-^ 

AreoeU'-^Catechu  Gambir.''^Tobacco^-^Malaif   Camphor. 

'^Betizoin  or  Frankincense.'-^-Lignum  Aloes^  or  Agiia 

Wood.— Dragon* s  Blood. — Damar  or  Rosin. — Sandal 

Wood. — -Sapan    Wood. — Ebony. — IncorrupiUe   Wood.^ 

'  BttUans^t^Materials  of  Cordage^-^Teak  Tmber.^^Amhsmi 

TtodliioU«^^H«nu  amd  Hides.^^Ioor}^^^Tke  Biri^Pa^ 

frndite  omd  Argks  Pheasant   Feathers. — Birds    Neds,^^ 

Lac.'^^'Bees*   Wax. — Animal  2^fe<A.-*-Fisherie8. — •Dried 

Fish.Shary  Fins.— Tripang.— Tortoise  Shell.— Pearls. 

"^Pearl  Oysters. — Cowrie  Shells.^^ Ambergris. — Agar^ 

.ogar. — Whale   Fishery. — Minenl   ]^ochicttL.'-^7Mi«— 

.  CM.    Iron,^Copptr.>^Tho  Diamond.^'-^Smlpkm.^StiU. 

U  KDER  the  common  arrangement  o£— vegetable, 
— animal, — and  mineral  products,  I  shall  proceed  to 
give  an  account  of  the  exports  of  the  Indian  islands, 
including  not  only  such  articles  as  are  sent  abroad, 
but  such  as  are  exchanged  in  the  course  of  the 
commercial  intercourse  of  the  natives  among  them- 
selves.   After  the  general  account  rendered  of  the 
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State  of  society  in  the  Indian  islands/  it  is  }iardly 
necessBry  to  mention,  that  almost  the  whole  of  th^ 
articles  whiph  they  export  are  nearly  in  b  criide 
fofuif  and  have  scarcely  undei^one  any  degree  of 
mannfacture.     Among  the  most  important  are  ar* 
ticles  of  food,  the  principal  of  which  is  rice.    The 
most  fertile,  populous,  and  industrious  countries  of 
the  Archipelago  export  rice  to  their  neighbours* 
Tha  most  remariuible  of  these  are  Java,  Balii  somo 
parts  of  Celebes,  widi  the  most  fertile  spots  ^  Su* 
matra,  and  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.    Rice  is  gene* 
rally  imported  from  these  western  countries  into 
those  farther  east,  such  as  the  Spice  Islands.    Java 
is  the  principal  place  of  production  for  the  ctm- 
sumption  of  the  other  islands,  and  the  only  island 
of  the  Aitehipelago  that  sends  rice  abroad.    The 
principal  staples  of  exportation  in  that  island  are 
places  remarkable  attbe  same  time  forfertilityof  soil^ 
and  near  which  there  is  no  large  town  for  the,  con- 
sumption of  the  sui*plus  produce  of  the  eoontry,  or 
where  there  exists  water  carriage,  by  which  the 
grain  of  the  interi<Hr  may  be  cheaply  conveyed  to 
the  coi^ts*    The  best  places  to  take  in  large  caigos 
are  Indramayu,  Cberibon,  Tagal,  Pacalongan,  Ja^ 
para,  Qressic,  and  Surabda.    The  rice  of  the  east- 
ern districts  is  generally  superior  to  that  of  the 
west.    The  worst  rice  is  that  of  Indramayu,  which 
ia  usually  discoloured.     The  subdivision  of  the 
province  of  CSberibon  called  Gftbimg  yields  rice 
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6f  fine  wliite  grain,  equal  to  that  of  CaioliiHU 
The  rica  of  Gressie  preserves  best.  All  Iddim 
rice  is  classed  in  comtnercial  Imguage  into  the 
three  descriptions  of  table  riee-^  white  rice— « 
flfnd  cargo  riee*  From  the  Hmited  demand  fbr  the 
first,  it  is  only  to  be  had  in  Java  in  small  quantity. 
For  the  same  reason  the  second  is  not  procurable  in 
lai^e  quantity,  unless  bespoken  some  time  before- 
hand ;  but  the  third  may  be  had  at  the  shortest 
notice  in  any  quantity  required.  The  resident 
European,  or  other  wholesale  merchants,  contract 
with  the  native  farmers  or  cultivators  for  rice  of 
the  ordinary  kind,  often  as  low  as  16  Spanish  dol- 
lars per  coyan,  of  SO  piculs  of  186  lbs.,  or  4080  lbs. 
avoirdupois,  equal  to  fiS|d.  per  cwt.  making  them 
advances.  The  stranger  who  exports  it  pays  for 
it,  according  to  the  state  of  supply  and  demand, 
from  2A  to  35  Spanish  dollars,  or  an  average  of 
3s.  8i d.  per  cwt.  Table  rice  may  be  obtained  for 
exportation  at  from  40  to  45  -Spanish  dollars  a 
coyan,  and  ordinary  white  rice  at  from  35  to  40.  • 
Java  rice  is  inferior  in  estimation  to  that  of 
Bengal  or  Carofina  in  the  markets  of  £urope. 
When  a  cwt.  of  Carolina  rice  sells  for  18s.,  Ben- 
gal sells  for  lis.  Sd.,  md  Java  for  9s.  9d.  The 
prime  cost  of  Carolina  rice  to  the  exporter  may 
be  estimated  at  4fj%  Spanish  dollars  per  cwt.,  and 
that  of  Bengal  in  the  market  of  Qdcutta  at  1  Spa- 
nish dollar  and  90  cents,  or  4s.  lOd.  per  cent.,  sp 
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that^  fttowing  46  per  cent*  for  the  intrinsic  infe- 
nmtj  of  Java  to  the  firsts  and  13^  per  ceiit.  to  the 
btft,  it  18  still  cheaper  than  the  latter  by  16|  per 
cei^  I  know  no  where  that  rice  is  so  cheap 
as  in  Jata,  except  in  $iam»  and  here  it  is  exported  as 
lovr  as  10  Spanish  dollars  per  coyan»  or  for  one  third 
the  price  even  of  Jaya  rice.  A  great  deal  of  the 
rice  of  this  country  is  therefore  exported  to 
C3iioa  by  the  junks.  The  low  estimation  of  Java 
rice  is  not  attributable  to  any  real  inferiority  in 
&6  grain,  but  to  the  mode  of  preparing  it  for  the 
market.  In  husking  it,  it  is  for  the  want  of  pro- 
per machinery  much  broken,  and  from  carelessness 
in  drying,  subject  to  decay  from  the  attack  of  in- 
sects or  worms.  When  in  the  progress  of  im- 
provement, more  intelligent  methods  are  pursued 
in  preparing  the  grain  for  the  market,  it  will  equal 
the  grain  of  any  other  country.  Machinery  must 
be  employed  for  husking  the  grain,  and  some  de- 
gree of  kihi-drying  will  be  necessary  to  insure  its 
preservation  in  a  long  voyage. 

Independent  of  the  quantities  exported  from  Java 
to  the  other  countries  of  the  Archipelago,  there 
were  exported  to  Europe  in  Dutch,  American,  and 
English  vessels,  in  1818,  no  less  than  27,321f 
tons,  or  546,428^  cwts.,  and^to  the  Isle  of  France 
and  Cape  of  Good  Hope  i821f  tons,  or36,428f 
cwts.  The  quantity  exported  in  native  shipi^mg 
from  year  to  year  is  certainly  not  less  than  tbis^  ^ 
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that  th6.whol6  export  cannot  fall  short  of  S^fUi 
tons.  It  may  be  roundly  estimated,  that  this  es^ 
portation  may  be  about  pDe**twentieth  of  the  whole 
growth  of  the  island.  Java  rice  is  also  occasionally 
exported  to  CSiina,  Rice  shij^ped  at  Batavia  at  one 
Spani^  dollar  perpicul,  or  84  cents  per  cwt.,  way^ 
reckoning  freights  at  L,8  per  ton,  be  sold  in  £ng* 
land  at  15s.  Sid.  per  cwt.,  fallowing  30  per  cent,  fot 
interest  of  capital,  profits  of  stock,  defidency  of 
freight,  and  incidental  charges.  Rice  shipped  ift 
Java,  at  the  same  rate,  will  bring  an  advakioe  of  1^ 
to  200  per  cent,  in  the  market  of  Canton.  In  a 
free  trade  between  Europe  and  China,  vessels  di^* 
charging  their  investments  in  the  islands  intght* 
with  advantage,  therefore,  fill  up  with  rice,  as,  undtt 
such  eftreumstances,  freight  to  China  could  not  ek^ 
oeed  L.1,  10s.  per  ton,  or  L.2  at  the  highest 

Minor  grains,  or  other  secondary  artides  of  fooA 
exported,  are  772^^;:^  or  Turkey  com,  puke$  and 
sago. .  The  first  are  only  articles  of  internal  timf* 
fie  from  island  to  island ;  or  from  a  fertile  and  in- 
dustrious province  or  tdand  to  such  as  aie  Ifess 
so.  Turlcetf  com  is  never  sepiuBated  frnm  the  ear, 
atUI  leas  converted  into  flour  ibr  the  convenince 
of  transportation. 

SagQ  18  an  artide  of  exportation  to  £urope,~te 
Badia,  principally  Bengal,-— and  to  Chana.  ft  k 
in  its  granulated  form  alane  that  it  is  ever  sent 
abrottd.    The  best  sago  is  the  prodace  of  Siak,  o& 
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tto  ttwth  coast  of  Subatra.  Tins  is  of  a  ligbfe 
brown  ^<doar)  the  grains  large,  and  hot  easily  bro» 
ken*  The  sago  of  Borneo  is  the  next  in  Talue^ 
It  is  tHiiter,  but  more  friable.  The  produce  of 
the  Molncci^,  though  greatest  in  quantity,  is  of 
the. smallest  estimation.  The  cost  of  granulated 
Sag<^  from  the  hands  of  the  grower  or  producer,  is 
about  twice  the  price  of  rice  in  Java,  or  4  dollar  a 
picuL  In  the  market  of  Malacca^  the  sago  of  Siak 
may  be  had  at  from  two  to  three  dollars  per  picuL 
Tlie  sago  of  Borneo  has  been  sold  to  the  European 
merchant,  in  Java,  as  low  as  1^  dollar  a  picnl. 
The  foreign  exporter  will  be  4ible  to  ship  the  for- 
mer at  from  3^  to  41  dollars  per  picul.  It  may 
here  be  worth  mentioning,  that,  within  the  last  few 
years,  the  Chinese  of  Malacca  have  invented  a  pro^ 
eess  by  which  they  refine  sago  so  as  to  give  it  a 
fine  pearly  lustre.  Not  abovefour  or  five  hundred 
pieuls  of  this  are  manufactured.  It  is  thought  that  it 
maiy  be  obtained  at  about  6  dollars  per  picul  when 
the  supply  is  more  equal  to  the  demand.  A  small 
quantity  of  it  exposed  for  sale  in  the  London  mar- 
ket, in  1818,  sold  for  about  thrice  the  price  of  or- 
dinary sago. 

Vegetable  oils  are  produced  and  consumed  in 
huge  quantities  in  the  Indian  islands,  and  might 
constitute,  in  time,  a  considerable  article  of  export 
tation  both  to  Europe  and  China.  The  oil  of  the 
ground  pistachio  and  coco-nut  are  the  most  valu- 
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able  as  ediUe  oib,  tad  as  a  bun^g^otl  tliat  of  tte 
Pabna  CkrisH.  The  ground  piatachio  being  iha 
produce  of  considerable  agricnltural  improTem^ot, 
the  oil  ]»  exported  chiefly  from  Java  and  the  other 
agricultural  countries;  but  the  coco^nut  grow- 
ing almost  spontaneoudy,  and  depending  for  per-* 
fection  rather  upon  its  vicinity  to  the  sea  than  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  in  which  it  grows,  the  oil  of  it 
is  obtained  in  most  abundance  in  the  maritime 
countries,  and  is  even  an  article  of  importation  in* 
to  Java,  where  the  market  price  is  usually  about  six 
Spanish  dollars  die  picuK .    ' 

The  raw  cotton  of  the  Indian  islands  has  hithev« 
to  been  almost  entirely  consumed  on  the  spoU 
The  most  improved  islands  export  cotton  to  their 
neighbours/ as  JavOp  Bali,  LomboCf  Mangaraif 
or  Flores,  Butung^  &c.  It  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  production  of  cotton  in  considerable  quantity^ 
or,  at  least,  in  quantity  for  exportation,  is  confined 
to  the  islands  whicU  constitute  the  great  chain 
wbieh  forms  the  southern  barrier  of  the  Archqwla- 
go,  beginning  with  Java,  and  ending  with  Tkaur* 
Leut,  that  portion  of  the  Indian  islands,  inshort,  the 
geological  formation  of  which  is  secondary  rock. 

The  jHTioe  of  Java  cotton  in  the  seed,  the  man* 
ner  in  which  it  is  always  produced  for  sale  in  the 
native  market,  may  be  estimated  at  from  two  to 
three  dollars  per  picuL  When  freed  from  the 
seed,  an  operation  which  deprives  the  inferior 
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kindstcf  7^  per  e»t»  of  their  vr)eight»  Mid  the  best 
of  about  66  per  cettt.  it  ;eo9ts  from  10  to  11  dolr 
lars  a  picul,  or  998*  8d.  per  cwt.  The  ordinary 
cotton  of  Java  is  confiidered  in  the  market  of 
Canton  m  equal  in  value  to  the  second  kind  of 
Bombay  cotton»  and  to  the  cotton  of  Tinnivelly* 
Sampleaof  it  exhibited  in  the  Loudon  matket  were 
conaidared  to  have  a  wooUy  and  weak  staple^  but 
brou^t  li^d.  per  pound,  when  Surat  sold  at  l6|d« 
and  Bengal,  at  18d.  It  is  believed  by  those  who 
are  acyiaintud  with  the  subject^  that  it  would 
be  in  higher  estimation  iii  the  markets  of  the 
Ckineae^  province  of  Fokien»  if  cnried  thithw  by 
the  yiv3^  than  any  where  else*  Cotton  iaa 
pioduction  which  cannot  be  conveyed  to  a.dklh 
tant  market  with  any  advantage,  nnttl  the  akilH 
intelligence^  and  economy*  of  Europeans  be  ap- 
plied to  its  husbandry,  preparation .  for  the  mar- 
ketf  and  transportation.  It  is  cheapened  and 
peifected,  in  short,  hf  the  application  of  skill  and 
machiiiery,  beyond  any  other  produce  of  the  seiL 
Thus,  by  a  judknous  selection  of  the  best  deacripr 
tiona  of  cotton,  the  European  cultivator  enhancea 
the  value  of  his  produce  81i  per  cent.,  as  m  the  dl& 
ference  between  Surat  and  Georgia  bowed  oot- 
tona.  By  the  use  of  good  machinery  instead  of  hand 
hbour,  the  wool  is  cheiq[»ly  freed  from  the  seed» 
and  by  compression  of  powerfol  machinery,  an  ar*  ' 
ticle»  naturally  so  bulky  and  expenaive  in  transport 
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tation»  is  made  of  cheap  conyeymee.  The  ftemnt 
low  prices  of  cotton  wool,  und  high  prices  of  eofibe 
and  sugar,  articles  which  may  be  brought  into  the 
market  with  less  skill  and  less  expenditure  of  capir 
tal,  are  unfavourable  to  the  rise  of  the  cotton  trade. 
It  may  be  safely  predicted,  that  in  a  more  settled 
state  of  the  markets  of  the  world,  a  share  of  the  cai- 
pital  and  skill  of  the  inhabitants  of  Java  may  be  adr 
vantageously  applied  to  it.  With  what  advanti^ 
this  may  be  done,  we  can  estimate  from  the 
comparative  costs  of  raising  cottons  for  foreign  exr 
portation  in  Java,  Bengal,  Bombay,  and  Geor^a* 
A  picul  of  Java  cotton  may  be  shipped  at  IIS,  or«- 
dinary  Bengal  cotton  costs  13^\j,  Bombay  I7  dol- 
lars, and  the  average  of  American  cotton,  for  a  pe- 
riod of  years,  and  of  all  quah'ties,  S6  Spanish 
dollars.  China,  from  its  vicinity,  will  always 
afibrd  the  best  market  for  the  cottons  of  the 
Indian  islands.  They  may  be  sent  thither  for  half 
the  freights  from  Bengal,  and  probably  for  one* 
third  of  the  freights  from  Bombay.  The  junks  may 
be  employed  in  conveying  it  even  to  a  market 
neariy  alt<^ther  new,  that  of  the  province  of 
Fokien,  where  the  cottons  of  the  continent  of  In- 
dia will  not  interfere  witli  it.  At  present  they 
convey  small  quantities  thither  in  the  seed,  a  proof 
of  the  demand  in  China  for  the  commodity,  as  it 
is  reduced  by  being  freed  from  the  seed  to  one* 
fourth  of  its  weight  with  it,   and    farther  re« 
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duced  to  one-tliird  of  the  volume  to  whieh  Wd 
coiapression  can  reduce  it  by  the  apf^ation  oF 
maehinery.  It  follows  that  the  freight  paid  ibr  it  in 
the  seed  is  twehre  times  greater  than  the  necessary 
frei^t !  Exported  to  China  by  the  junks  at  t  wdve 
Spanish  dollars  per  picul,  if  properly  screwed,  arid 
paying  L.  2  per  ton  for  freight,  it  might  be  soM  . 
with  a  gross  profit  of  near  SO  per  cent,  at  twelve 
tahils.  Bombay  cotton  <^  the  secotid  quality,  or 
TinniveHy  cotton,  may  be  quoted  in  the  market  of 
Canton  usually  at  that  price,  but  in  that  of  FokieU 
cotton  is  much  higher,  not  to  say  that  this  parti-* 
cuhr  kind  of  it  is  in  higher  esteem. 

Before  any  extensive  intercourse  took  place  be- 
tween, continental  India,  and  previous  to  the  late 
wonderful  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
cotton  fabrics  of  Europe,  and  the  enlargement  of 
intercourse  between  European  nations  and  the 
Indian  islands,  the  cotton  cloths  of  the  latter 
formed  a  considerable  article  of  exportation  from 
uland  to  island,  the  more  improved  and  agri- 
cultural  tribes,  that  is  to  say,  those  that  could, 
from  superiority  of  soil  and  industry,  grow  cot- 
Um  cheapest  and  most  abundantly,  furnishing  their 
neighbours.  Such  stuifs  are  all  the  manufacture 
of  the  leisure  hours  of  the  women  of  the  coun- 
try. From  the  imperfection  of  the  machinery  em- 
ployed, and,  therefore,  the  great  quantity  of  la- 
^boiu*  expended  upon  them,  they  are  comparatively 
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lugh  pruned.  .From  the  quantity  of  msterid  they' 
contam,  however,  and  the  care  with  .which  the 
thread  is  f^un,  they  are  heavy  and  durable  fabric8.p 
The  superiority  ia  cheapness  of  the  fabrics  of  a  re- 
fined and  improved  manufaeture  over  such  rude* 
^orts  of  art,  is  always  in  the  direct  proportion  of 
the  quantity  of  skill  which  can  be  expended  upon 
the  smallest  quantity  of  material.     While  the  de- 
gree of  art  expended  bears  but  a  small  proportion 
to  the  raw  material,  that  is,  when  the  fabric  is 
coarse  and  heavy,  the  cotton  fabrics  of  the  islands 
are  nearly  as  cheap  as  those  of  Great  Britain.  The 
former  become  dear  in  proportion  as  they  become 
fine,  and  at  last  will  bear  no  comparison  at  all.     A 
picul  of  clean  cotton  wool  costs  in  Java  about  II 
Spanish  dollars ;  a  picul  of  thread  24  Spanish  dol* 
lars ;  a  picul  of  blue  thread  3^  Spanish  dollars ;  the . 
same  quantity  of  good  ordinary  coloured  cloth»  ^0 
Spanish  dollars.    The  spinning  costs  therefore  116 
per  cent,  the^yeing  46,  and  the  weaving  108*    In 
Bengal  spinning  is  performed  with  so  much  more 
saving  of  labour,  that  it  costs^  little  more  than  one 
half  of  what  it  does  in  Java.     In  Britain,  thread  of 
the  fine  4uality,  number  lOOg  is  spun  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  not  more  than   30  per  cent,   on  the 
cost  of  the  raw  material,  or  for  8d.  per  pound ! 
The  raw  material  in  Britain  ;s,'  at  least,  18S  per 
cent,  more  costly  than  in  Java.     It  is  transported 
over  half  the  globe, — ^manufactured  by  a  people 
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among  whom  tbe  price  of  com  is  above  seven  times 
dearer  thaa  where  it  grew,  ^ — ^is  sent  back  by  the 
same  tedious  voyi^  by  which  it  came,— esters  in- 
to competition  with  the  mannfsctures  of  the  coun* 
tryv  after  paying  heavy  duties,— *and  finally  drives 
them  oat  of  the  markets  by  its  cheapness  and  su- 
periority«  This  is  one  of  the  proudest  and  most 
unquestionable  triumphs  of  the  arts  and  sciences  of 
a  civilized  people.  The  principal  countries  of  the 
Archipelago  in  which  cloth  is  manufactured  for  ex« 
portation  are  Java,  Bali,  and  Celebes.  More  seems 
to  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  raw  material  than 
the  skill  of  the  manufacturers.  The  cloths  of  Ce* 
lebes  are  the  best,  for  they  are  fabricated  from  the 
fine  cottons  of  Lamboc,  Butung,  and  Mangarai* 
The  cloths  of  Java,  though  chei^r  in  comparison,  ^ 
are  coarser. 

IfuUgOf  for  reasons  stated  in  the  agricultural  part 
of  the  work,  has  never  constituted  an  important  ar« 
tide  of  the  commerce  of  the  Indian  islands.  The 
soil  and  climate  are,  indeed,  peculiarly  well  suited 
to  the  growth  of  the  plant,  but  the  rude  state  of  na« 
tive  society,  and  the  pernicious  principles  of  Euro* 
pean  government  which  have  prevailed,  have  denied 

•  Giilcttlating  rice  at  fifteen  Spanish  dollars  per  cojan,  or 
78.  Ad.  per  quarter,  and  flour  at  5^s.  per  quarter,  the  same 
quantities  of  each  being  supposed  to  go  equal  lengths  as  nu. 
triment,  on  an  estimate  of  the  habits  and  constitution  of  tbe 
two  races  of  men  who  rcspectiTcly  consume  them* 
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Ae  existence  of  tkat  ^liU  and  capital^  widhout  which 
Ak  delicate  product  cannot  be  ina9,u&ctttred. 

The  coarse  drug  maniftfactured  l^  the  nat^ve^ 
tor  domestie  use  is^  from  a  few  situations  in  Java* 
exported  in  its  liquid  form  in  brge  jars,  for  the 
nse  of  some  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  who  are 
ihemsdiTes  incapable  even  of  this  rude  degree  of 
manufiusture*  The  Dutch,  pursuing  the  usual 
principles  of  their  system  of  monopoly,  Isad  several 
of  the  provinces  of  Java  under  contribution  for  in^ 
digo,  fixing  the  prices  much  below  the  natural 
vsdue ;  but  a  complete  failure  attended  the  attempt, 
indigo,  a  much  more  precarious .  crop  than  any 
of  those  made  by  them  the  subject  of  i^icultural 
mooqpoiy,  and  requiring  much  more  dkill  and  ca- 
pital in  preparing  it  for  a  foreign  market,  of  courae 
sunk  at  once  under  the  fatal  touch  of  so  rude 
a  i^stem.  Before  the  British  possession  of  Java» 
partial  attempts  had  been  made  by  European  ad« 
veooturers  to  manufacture  a  drug  suited  to  the  £u* 
n^iean  market,  and,  as  far  as  the  quality  of  it  was 
cmcemed,  with  signal  success.  In  1813,  the 
quantity  manu&ctured  for  the  European  markets 
or  by  the  European  process,  did  not  exceed  20  jn- 
culs,  or  ^20  lbs.  avoirdupois.  Two  English 
factories  have  been  since  established,  which  already 
manufacture  SOO  piculs,  or  40,800  lbs.  avoirdu* 
pois.  By  a  new  process  pursued  in  the  manufac- 
ture, and  referred  to  in  the  agricultural  part  of 
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diis  woiky  it  is  stated  that  much  time  is  sated,  and 
a  drug  of  unifbnn  quality  always  olbtained.  This 
consists  simply  in  drawing  off  the  fluid  from  the 
steeping  vats  when  the  first  fermentstioii  has  taken 
place,  without  waiting  for  a  second,  which  only 
injures  the  quality  of  the^cui^  without  adding  to 
their  quantity.  Specimens  of  this  nniform  dn^  are 
considered  by  English  dyers  as  equal  to  good 
•Bengal  indigo.  .  It  is  considered  that  it  is  maaifr- 
fictured  for  about  one  rupee,  or  2s.  3d.  a^poimd, 
and  might  be  exported  nearly  at  this  price. 

Of  fruits,  tamarinds  alone  constitute  an  afr- 
dde  of  foreign  exportation.  Java  is  the  princi- 
pal exporting  country.  The  best,  which  are 
of  a  very  dark  colour,  nearly  indeed  black,  and 
with  a  very  large  proportion  of  pulp  to  the  seed^ 
are  the  produce  of  the  dependii^  island  of  Madura. 
Those  exported  from  one  country  of  the  Arohipe- 
lagp  to  another  are  merely  dried  in  the  sun.  Sao|i 
«s  are  sent  to  Europe  are  cujsd  with  saH^  and 
packed  in  tubs,  weighing  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  piculs.  The  price  paid  by  the  resident  mer^ 
ishant  to  the  natives  is  as  low  as  one  and  a  luilf 
Spanish  dollar  the  picol.  They  cost  the  mer«- 
ichant  exporter  about  three  dollars. 

Black  pepper  constitutes  a  great  and  valuable 
article  of  the  exportations  of  the  Indian  islands; 
yrhich,  indeed,  afford  by  fiir  the  Uugest  portion  of 
fvhat  is  consumed  throughout  the  world*    In  thp 
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first  intercourse  of  the  Dutch  and  English  with 
India,  it  constituted  the.  most  constderable  and 
valuable  article  of  their  commerce.     The  produc* 
tion  of  pepper,  as  already  remarked  in  the  com- 
mercial department  of  this  work,  is  confined  to  the 
western  countries  of  the  Archipelago,  and  among 
these  to  the  islands  in  the  centre  and  to  the  north- 
ern quarter,  including  the  peninsula.     It  is  obtain- 
ed in  the  ports  on  both  sides  of  the  coast  of  the 
latter,  but  particularly  the  north-eastemcoast.  The 
principal  staples  are  Patoitf,  Tringanu,  and  K&latu 
4en.    In  the  straits^  a  large  quantity  is  produced 
in  the  island  o{  Lingen^  and  above  all,  in  Penang^ 
where  the  capital  of  Europeans,  and  the  skill  and 
industry  of  the  Chinese,  have  been  successfully  ap- 
^ed  to  its  culture.    The  western  extremity  of 
Sumatra,  and  the  north-west  coast  of  that  island, 
are  the  most  remarkable  situations  in  it  for  the 
production  of  pepper,  and  here  we  have  Achin, 
Tikao,  Bencoolen,  Padang,  and  the  country  of  the 
Lampungs.    The  production  of  the  eastern  estre^ 
mty  of  Sumatra  or  Palembang  is  considerable,  but 
hdd  of  inferior  quality.     In  the  fertile  island  of 
Java,  the  quantity  of  pepper  grown  is  inconsider- 
able, nor  is  it  remarkable  for  the  goodness  of  its 
quality.    The  south,   the  west,  and  the  north 
coasts  of  the  great  island  of  Borneo;  produce  a 
great  quantity  of  pepper.  Banjarmassin  is  the  moat 
productive  place  on  the  south  coast,  and  the  state 
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0f  Borneo  proper  on  the  north  ooasL  The  best  pep- 
per certainly  does  not  grow  in  the  richest  soils,  for 
the  pepper  of  Java  and  Palembang  are  the  wcnrst  of 
the  Archipelago,  and  that  of  Penang  and  the  west 
coast  of  Sumatra  the  best*  Care  in  culture  and 
curing  improyes  the  quality,  as  with  other  articles^ 
and  for  this  reason  chiefly  it  is  that  the  pepper  of 
Penang  is  more  in  esteem  than  that  of  any  other 
portion  of  the  Archipelago.] 

The  consumption  of  pepper  is  not  confined  to 
any  one  country  in  particular ;  the  whole  world  is 
the  market  for  it,  with  the  singular  raoeption  of 
the  countries  in  which  it  grows^  for  as  vvith  the 
cloye  and  nutmeg,  the  Indian  islanders  hardly 
ever  use  pepper  for  culinary  purposes,  and  the 
consumption  for  occasional  purposes  is  extremely 
trifling. 

The  natural  price  of  pepper  in  the  Indian  islands, 
or  tlie  cost  of  the  labour  pf  growing  it,  cumot,  I 
think,  be  fairly  estimated  at  above  four  Spanisdii 
dollars  per  picul,  or  l|d.  per  pound.  To  the .  ex- 
porter the  price  has  of  late  years  been  pretty  stea- 
dily about  nine  Spanish  dollars,  when  purchaai^ 
It  in  large  quantities  at  the  emporia  and  from  the 
European  residents.  This  difference  of  price  covers 
the  freight,  the  detention,  the  risk  c£  imposition, 
and  other  accidents  which  would  result  from  deal- 
ing, in  the  small  way,  directly  with  the  native  trader. 
JMLore  capital  and  more  competition,  with  tranquil- 
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lity«  confid^9cej  and  fyee  tndet  will,  it  may  be  pie- 
4iffb^  i:educe,  iu  tisg^e^  the  expcHrt  pri^  to  about 
ijx  Spanish  doUara  ike  picuL  A  cai^,  laid  in  b$, 
pppe  Spauidi  dollars  per  piculj  s^Us  in  England  at 
l^e.  mte  of  17iiAf  per  piculy  or  an  advance  pf  92  per 
g^ta  §fid  pays  tl^  exorbiliaiit  a^d  unjHreGedenl^ 
ifnpwit  of  ^.  6d*  per  ppuad,  or  3^9  per  pent*  In 
Q^asL^  the  saine  investment  sella  at  m  advance  of 
about  90  per  cent.,  and  in  Bengal  at  108i  per 
feuti^p  mchiding  10  per  cent*  duties.  The  people 
f/f  ^plQgland  pay  &r  the  pepper  they  consume  S32 
pjsr  cent.  moit»  than  the  Chinese ;  294fi  per  cent* 
jnore  thm  th«  people  of  Bengal;  and  996  pejr 
cent,  more  thaa  the  Americans,  who  pay  only  a 
duty  of  eight  cents  of  a  dollar  in  the  pound. 

The  phiupacter  of  the  European  intercourse  with 
India,  in  the  different  periods  of  the  trade,  is  illus- 
jtjralb^d  in  a  most  interestipg  nuoiner,  by  directing 
pujT  fkttention  to  tbe  history  of  the  pepper  trad6,  of 
which  I  ahall  therefore  give  a  short  review.  This 
Vi^y  be  divided  into  five  periods,  viz.  that  early  one 
|n  which  the  con^nodities  of  the  East  were  con- 
wyied  by  the  numerous  chwnels  which  I  have  de- 
scribed in  ^pother  chapter— that  in  which  the  Por- 
tuguese principally  supplied  the  markett— the  short 
period^  dqri^  which  there  was  an  equal  C(Mnpeti- 
tion  in  the  market  between  the  nations  of  Eurc^ 
r^-the  period  of  the  close  monopoly— and^  lastly^ 
iJie  period  of  the  present  free  trade.    Pepper  wfis 
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iold  in  the  markets  of  onciait  Rome  at  the  rate  of 
80.  5^«  per  pound  avoirdupois,  *  whkh,  for  coii- 
yenieiuie  of  comparison,  I  ahsdi  give,  on  this  and 
motor  occasions,  in  Indian  woghts,  making  Spa- 
nish dollars  lOS  j|^  per  picuL  At  what  price  this 
fiepper  was  purchased  in  Malabar,  from  whenoeit 
must  have  come,  cannot  be  stated,  but,  from  the 
analcigy  of  modem  tunes,  we  may  probably  not  err 
far  by  saying  at  6^  Spanish  dollars  per  picuL 
The  advance  then  would  be  nearly  1600  per  cent. 
When  the  Greeks  of  Egypt  fiicilitated  and  cheap- 
ened the  carriage,  by  a  akUl  and  enterprise  exceed- 
ing that  of  the  Asiatic  traders,  and  still  more, 
when  the  cheaper  and  more  aboadant  produce  of 
the  Indian  islands  found  its  Hvay  to  Europe,  it  is 
probable  that  this  price  was  greatly  reduced* 

Munn  states  the  price  of  pepper  in  India  at 
&^J^  %anish  dollars  per  picuL  When  it  had  reach- 
ed Alei^,  it  was  enhanced  by  860  per  cent.,  or 
Qost  Sid^o'o  Spanish  dollars,  and,  in  the  English 
nuffket,  it  cost  3s«  6d.  per  lb.  or  IOS/J'q  Spanish 
dollars  per  picul,  or  75  per  cent*  on  the  price  at 
Alejj^f  and  1^80  per  cent,  on  the  first  cost, 
nearly  the  price  it  cost  to  the  Romans  in  the  time 
pfPliny* 

In  the  time  of  the  Portuguese,  or  about  the 


«  Arbuthnot  s  Tables^  pagp  160.    Mr  Gibbon  says  it  was 
sold  at  lOs.  per  pound. 
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year    1588,  Linsehoten  infonas  us  that  pepper 
was  to  be  had  in  tbe  markets  cfi  Sbmda  Calapa^  the 
modem  Batavia»  at  from  4  Spanish  dollavs  and 
94  cents,  to  5  93,  and  6  91  cents,  or  an  average 
of  5  dollars  93  cents  per  piQul.     Taking  this  as 
the  rate  in  the  markets  of  the  Archipelago  in  the 
Portnguese  times,  we  find  the  same  pepper  selling 
in  the  markets  on  the  Caspian,  at  41  Spanidi  dol- 
lars and  three  cents,  or  an  advance  of  591  per 
cent,  on  the  prime  cost;  This  price  must  have  been 
enhanced  by  the  hostility  of  the  Portuguese  to- 
wards the  Arabian  and*  Turkish  merchants ;  and 
Edwards,  agent  to  the  Russian  Company,  who 
gives  the  statement,  says,  *<  by  the  malice  of  the 
Turkish  merchants.^'  *    Pepper  was  sold  in  Eng- 
land, towards  the  close  of  the  Portuguese  supre- 
macy in  India,  in  1592^  lit  4s*  per  pound,  or 
118 ^^^5  Spanish  dollars  per  picul,  14f  per  cenU 
beyond  the  price  it  bore  before  the  discovery  of  the 
route  by  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  so  that  thus  far 
Europe  was  a  loser  rather  than  a  gainer  by  that 
discovery. 

In  the  short  time  that  the  Dutch  had  a  tempo-^ 
rars  monopoly  of  the  pepper  trade,  by  their  naval 
superiority  over  the  Portuguese,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  French  and  English  not  having  yet 
interfered  with  them,  they  raised  the  prictis  in  £u« 


f  Hakluyt,  Vol.  II.  page  391. 
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rope  to  88*  a-pound»  or  100  per  cent,  more  than 
tbe  Portuguese  price,  and  128y  per  cent,  above  the 
andent  prices.  If  they  purcl)ased  at  the  prices 
which  the  Portuguese  did,  or  at  an  average  of 
^100  Spanish  dollars  per  pioul,  they  must  have  sold 
at  th6  enormous  rate  of  389^  per  cent,  advance. 
This  unfair  monopoly  priee  accounts  at  once  for 
the  enormous  profits,  which,  in  spite  of  their  i^ 
Borance,  their  wars,  and  their  losses,  they  divided 
in  the  early  period  of  their  trade. 

The  competition  of  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Eng- 
lish, in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century* 
necessarily  raised  the  price  of  pepper  in  India.  Com^ 
modore  Beaulieu  tells  us,  that,  in  1680,  he  purchas- 
ed his  pepper,  including  duties,  at  8  Spanish  dollar^, 
and  89  cents,  on  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra.  When 
no  European  competition  existed,  the  price,  thef 
same  voyager  informs  us,  was,  at  Puh  Langkawif  4 
l^pamsh  dollars  and  27  cents  the  picuL  Notwith- 
standing  the  higherprice  paid  at  this  period  for  pep- 
per, the  wholesome  effects  of  competition  reduced 
it  in  England,  according  to  Munn,  from  the  Portu- 
guese price  of  4s.  to  Is.  8d.  per  pound.  Shortly 
after  this,  pepper  again  fell  in  India  to  its  na* 
tnral  price,  the  growth  appearing  to  have  increased* 
and  to  have  been  commensurate  with  the  de« 
mand.  In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Captain  Hamilton  states,  that  the  price  he  paid  for 
pepper  at  Palembang  was  three  Spanish  dollars  the 
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|ncttl,  bat  the  pepper  of  Palembang  was  ia  kiself 
not  ofaaperior^piality,  and  required  ^ordfi?^,  80 
that  we  may  state  it  at  about  four  dollars  the  pieuL 
SmaU  quantities  of  pepper  were  to  be  had  still  low« 
er,  and  the  same  author  mentions,  that  he  purchas- 
ed some  at  Jehor  even  as  low  aa  2  Spanidi  dolhirs 
and  66  cents.  Beeckman,  in  1714>,  laid  in  a  cargo 
at  Banjannassin  at  the  rate  of  4  Spanish  dollaia  and 
fiO  cents,  but  thinks  it  ought  to  have  been  got 
much  cheaper.  After  this  time,  the  rigid  mono- 
poly of  our  own  East  India  Company  being  fully 
iSatablished,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Dutch,  and  the 
fyee  European  traders  who  had  resorted  to  the  Ax* 
]ehipelago  being  excluded,  the  quantity  of  pepper 
grown  was  diminished,  and  the  price  rose  irrai 
fts  natural  rate  to  12  to  14,  and  even  16  Spanish 
dollars  per  picul.  From  the  year  1785  to  1791 
Inclusive,  a  period  of  peace,  the  average  price  of 
pepper  in  HoUaiid  was  above  15d.  p^  pound,  and 
in  England,  from  Is.  to  Is.  8d. 

Since  the  establishment  of  some  degree  of  fne 
jUrade,  the  culture  of  pepper  in  the  Indian  islands 
has  revived, — the  cultivator  obtaining  an  equitable 
price  for  it,  and  the  merchant  purchasing  it  at  a  fair 
ione.  In  England,  the  price  has,  in  consequence 
of  this  favourable  turn  in  the  trade,  &llen  below 
what  it  was  ever  known  before,  and  at  least  to  100 
per  cent,  lower  than  the  last  nyonopoly  price,  to  one*' 


10 
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of  the  aneieiit  prices^  to  near  oBe-seiienth  of 
ihe  Foitiigiiese  priees,  and  to  near  one-third  of  Mr 
Mmti'a  boasted  prices,  the  ground  of  his  estimate 
ef  the  advantages  which  the  East  India  Company 
MH^BfTed  on  the  state- 
In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century^ 
(161JS»)  Sir  Dudley  Digges  states  the  consumptioa 
of  England  in  pepper  at  450,000  lbs.,  and  Muim 
(l€ai)  that  of  ail  Europe  at  6,000,000  of  lbs. 
At  piesent  it  has  inereased  prodigiously,  and  pt  r« 
haps  the  consumption  of  England  is  not  less  than 
1,113,^84  lbs.,  w>r  that  of  all  Europe  than 
15,896»0Q0  lbs.,  the  whole  having  increased  since 
Mr  Mumi's  time,  or  in  about  two  centuries  to 
nearly  two  and  two«-thirds  more  than  it  then  was* 
From  these  details  some  interesting  and  import- 
ant deductiiMis  may  be  made*  The  first  remark 
that  occurs  ia,  that^  as  far  as  pepper,  the  principal 
aitiele  of  exportatixm  from  India  in  the  early  inter^ 
course  of  modern  Europe  with  India  is  concerned^ 
neither  Europe  nor  India  gained  any  advantage  by 
the  discovery  of  the  new  route  by  the  Cape  of  Good. 
Hope.  The  first  obtained  no  better  market  for  it» 
produce,  nor  did  the  latter  obtain  a  cheaper  com- 
modity. In  the  ancient  intercourse,  pepper  cost 
Sa.  ,6d.  per  pound,-^under  the  Portuguese  it  cost 
4t.  But  the  mere  difference  between  land  and 
sea  carriage  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  700: 
per  cent.     Supposing  pepper,  by  either  route. 
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to  have  been  laid  in  in  India  at  the  rate  of  sir  S^^ 
nish  dollars  the  pienU  and  fraght  to  hate  ae-' 
tually  cost  the  Portuguesei  in  the  early  and  im* 
perfect  state  of  their  navigation,  as  high  as  L«60 
Sterling  per  ton,  or  above  sue  times  the  present 
prices,  they  ought  still,  had  there  been  a  free  trade, 
to  have  sold  at  7d.  per  pound.  To  the  diflbrence » 
between  land  and  sea  carriage  most  be  addedy  the 
superior  risk  of  three  sea  voyage, — the  expences 
of  frequent  shipment  and  transshipment,  the  many 
arbitrary  imposts,  in  the  form  of  impcHt,  transit, 
and  export  duties,  levied  by  barbarous  states,  * 
with  the  risk  of  [Sunder  and  depredation  in  passing 
through  the  territories  of  barbarous  hordes,  t 

•Another  important  remark  occurs,  that,  during 
the  short  period  in  which  the  Dutch  had  a  mono- 
poly of  the  pepper  trade,  the  price  rose  100  per  cent, 
above  what  it  was  in  the  time  even  of  the  Portu* 
guese,  and  114f  per  cent,  beyond  what  it  had  been 
before  the  discovery  of  the  route  by  the  Oq)e  of 
Good  Hope.     This  shews  at  oncQ  the  condition  to 

*  The  duties  levied  by  the  Soldaos  of  Egypt  alone  are 
said  to  have  amouDted  to  one'third  of  the  price  of  the  goods 
at  Alexandria. 

t  "What  goods,"  says  the  author  of  the  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions, **  could  bear  the  expence  of  land  carriage  between 
London  and  Calcutta?  Or,  if  there  were  any  so  pvecious  as 
to  be  able  to  support  the  expence,  with  what  safety  could  ^ 
they  be  transported  tfarough  the  territories  of  so  many  bar- 
barous nations  ?" — Book  I*  Chap*  Ill- 
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wfasrii  the  pepper  trade  would  have  been  reduced, 
could  any  one  nation  have  been  able  to  make  a  mo«< 
nopoly  of  it  aa  the  Dutch  did  of  the  dme  and 
nntmeg trade.     That  tbiahas  not  been, done  aa 
vnth  these  two  productions,  we  are  not  indebted  tO' 
the  wi8d(»n  or  foibearance  of  the  European  policy. 
of  the  times,  but  to  the  impraoticableness  of  effect-^ 
11^  SQF  great  a  mischief.     Pepper  has  a  wide  geo-* 
graphical  distribution,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  in  which  it  grows  are  compared  to  the 
iedble  inhabitants  of  the  Spice  Islands,  so  powerfid. 
and  spirited  as  to  have  afforded  effectoal  resistance  * 
to  a  system  which  was  a  virtual  spoliation  of  their 
property. 

The  third  remark  which  I  have  to  make4s  on 
the  state  of  the  trade  when  an  active  competition 
existed  in  ic  between  the  Portuguese,  French, 
Dutch,  and  English.  Mr  Munn  triumphantly 
proclaims  the  advantages  which  England  derives 
from  the  new  trade  of  theEast  India  Company,  of' 
which  he  was  a  member,  and  says  that  the  country 
obtained  spices  nearly  one*third  cheaper  than  by^ 
the  old  route.  It  is  evident,  from  what*  has  just 
been  stated  of  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch,  that  this 
fidl  was  not  owing  to  the  conduct  natural  to  a  com- 
mercial monopoly,  but  to  the  effects  of  the  busy 
competition  which  subsisted  at  ,the  time  between 
the  European  ^nations,  during  which  the  trade 
was   followed  by  many  of  the  beneficial  conse- 
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quences  :o£  frMdom,  for  the  grower  at  die  \ 
was  obteiiuDga  hjglMr  priw  than  eter  he  obtihied^ 
beforci  and  the  coDiumor.  a  tamh  chaafer  cobbmo^ 
dity.  The  question  m  not.  whether  it  w».  ohe^pe^ 
than  by  the  old  KMite,  but  whether  it  wi^  Aesspef 
in  the  proportion  it  oug^t  to  ba^e  been  oheaper« 
It  was  sold  in.  Enghmd  at  this  time  at  from  Is^'Bd* 
to  28*5  which  is  nearly  as  high  as  it  was  sold  at  the 
same  time  in  the  markets  on  the  Caspian^  thetei- 
fore  it  was  sold  at  a  monopoly  prioe  still*  Suppos* 
ing  it  purchased  in  the  markets  of  India  at  e^ht* 
dollars^  allowing  L.  16  per  ton^  or  twee  the  pre^ 
sent  pnce»  for  freight,  and  100  per  cent,  fw  profit, 
it  was  actually  sold  for  from  108  to  150  per  cent, 
above  its  natural  market  price!  If  pe^er  was 
laid  in  at  five  i^ianish  dollars,  it  ought  to  have^ 
sold  for  6d.  per  pound  instead  of  QHn  ^  the 
above  rate  of  enhancement  suHK^ses. 

In  the  last  period  of  the  trade,  or  Uiat  of  the 
enlaigement  of  British  commerce,,  the  pri^  baa* 
sunk  to  less  than  one  half  of  the  aven^  it  had 
borne  in  the  most  fiivourable  periods  of  the  dose 
monopoly,  a  price  beyond  which,  in  tiiMs  of  tnox-* 
quillity,  it  is  not  probable  it  wiU  ever  rise  sigaint 
but  indeed  fall  much  below.  This  fiiot  speaks 
for  itself,  and  requires  no  comment. 

The  last  remark  to  be  offered  regards  the  rela-. 
tive  consumption  of  pepper  now  and  at  former 
times.   When  the  price  was  Is.  8d.  per  pound,  Ul9 
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ooDMpiptigB  of  all  Europe  was  6»000»000  Um«    It 
hag  ooQftiaood  to  inoreMe  race  that  time  with  tlie 
iiiQMMe  of  wealth  and  of  conmimers ;  and,  in  the 
pen^d  before. the  suppreesioQ  of  the  vumopelyi 
when  the  prices  had  fallen  to  one  half  what  they 
wen  when  Mr  Menn'a  estimate  was  made,  it 
had  increased  to  ll,218,0OU  lbs.     The  price  haa 
sinoe  fidlen  to  less  dtan  lid*  per  pound,  or  d>oat 
one«third  of  Mr  Munn*s  price ;  and,  unless  pep- 
per be  different  from  all;  other  commodfties,  we 
may  reckon  upon  a  correspondmg  increase  of  coni- 
sumption*    A  pnicdcal  illustration  of  this  estab* 
lished  maxim  in  political  economy  is  affiirded  by 
the  progressive  increase  of  consumption,  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  fall  of  prices  within  the  last  few 
years  in  En^and  alone*    In  1814,  when  the  price 
was  lid.  the  consumption  was  only  786^89^  lbs. ; 
in  1816,  when  it  was  8^*  it  was  944,840;  and 
in  1818,  when  the  price  sunk  to  7d.  the  consump* 
tion  became  1,1 13,^84,  or  147  per  centl  more 
than  in  Mr  Munn's  time.     If  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  the  consumption  of  other  parts  of  Europe 
has  been  in  this  ratio,  the  whole  consumption  at  pre* 
sent  ought  to  be  about  sixteen  millions  of  pounds,  or 
as  8  is  to  8  of  the  consumption  two  centuries  back. 
In  point  of  quality,  the  pepper  of  the  Indian 
islands  is  usually  reckoned  inferior  to  that  of  Mala« 
bar,  but  there  exists  no  material  difference  between 
them,  as  between  some  other  colonial  productions, 
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fdch  as  cotton,  eoffee»<^v«3f  &c.  (nthemaaEiHk<»f 
Bengal,  wheie  Ifaejr  Mset  on  equal  tetea^  die  pM- 
dnoe  of  x  Malabar  usually  fbtches  IdbouC  S  per  cetnt. 
more  than  that  of  the  Indian  ialands*  In  themair- 
l|0t»  of  Europe  there  is  a  dtflfereace  of  id.  a  poand 
in  fimnir  of  Malabar  pepper^  but  in  Cham  no  di& 
ftrenee  whatever  k  made* 

In  point  of  ohapnesfi,  Ihe-Malabar  pepper  will 
beac  no  companaon  with  that  of  the  Indian  idandk 
When  Miidabar  pepper  ia  sold  in  the  marheta  of 
BttOBibey,  at  the  rate  of  16  l^aniah  dolfars  per  pt^ 
enl,  that  of  the  Archipelago  i»  sold  in  Batavia  at 
9  Spanish  dollars  the  picul,  <nr  4^  per  cent,  cheap- 
«ff»  Hie  same  rate  of  diffiarence  seems  always  to 
hare  existed*  Buchanan  tells  us,  that*  1^  rupees 
«' candy,  or  11  Spanish  dollars  and  11  cents  a  pi* 
cuU  are  a  price  too  small  to  enable  the  cultiTOtors 
of  Canara  to  grow  pepper.  The  Indian  islanders 
ean  afford  to  grow  it,  as  already  shewn,  for  4  Spa- 
nish dollars,  or  for  little  more  than  one  third  of 
the,  Malabar  prices.  *  When  free  European  trad- 
era  xeceiTed  the  pepper  of  the  Indian  islands  at 
4  and  5  Spanish  dollars  the  pieul,  they  paid  in  Ma- 
labar 7t^V  dollars.    The  Datch  and  English  com- 


*  Hamilton,  giving  an  account  of  JeAo-r,  says,  **  About 
SCO  tons  are  the  common  export  of  pepper,  and  we  have  it 
for  almoit  one  half  o^  the  price  we  pay  for  Malabar  pepper/^ 
Nm  Account  of  the  Eati  Indies^  Vol.  fl.  p.  155. 
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paaM^iniheibegiitniiig  (tf  htt  centttiy,  paid  in 
Miriftbor  atdie  rate  oi^^  SpaniBli dolliiiB.the:pi^ 
ori,  "vriule  they  obtained'  it  ia;  the  Aiefaipeiflgoat 
S  aod  Bi  Spcniih  didliirs. 

Some  loose  eltmpt  may  be  made  at  .estimating 
t^  canmmpiion  of  diflferMt  eoiiDtrieS'in  feppert 
The  whole  produce!  of  Ablabar^  is  eonsidetedito 
amount  to  6000  candies,  28»8U0pkml8,or8»64O;000 
Iba.  avoindopois ;  oonmdeiahly  less  tiMa  .the:  little 
island  of  Penang  produced  at  one  peiiad:  jTbe 
quantity  «f  pepper  imported  into  Chma  by  £u- 
Wfem,  traders  is  annuaUy  00,560  piouls,  jdr 
S,741,S88  lbs.  It  may  be  presumed  that  tbe  junks 
take  as  much  more,  or,  in  all,  5,4aaf666.  Tks 
Dutdi  send  to  Ji^an  90,000  As*  annna%«  13m 
ipiantity,  on  an  aven^  of  eleven  years,  imported  in^ 
to  Bengal,  was  35,000  Basar  maunds,  er  21,000  pi* 

^  *'  Black  pepper  is  the  grand  article  of  European  coopi- 
ttierce  with  Malabaf.  Before  the  invasion  of  Hyder,  th6 
couAify  now  caHed  the  protince  of  Malabar  prodabed  ail- 
wudly  about  15»000  candies  of  640  lbs.  Hie  qoamitjr  omm- 
litwied  gradually  diminishing  until  VlZS^,  when  GWpQ|4 
Macieod^  army  c^me  into  the  province,  since  which  the  de^ 
crease  has  been  more  rapid^  and  continues  every  year  to 
aogment.''— BficAffnan*^  JourrCeyy  8cc.  VoL  Tl.  p.  ^30.  Dr 
Bucbanan  ascribes  the  diminution  entirefy  to  disturbances 
and  misgof emmenty  but  I  imagine  it  is  more  to'  be  attribuied 
to  the  high  cost  of  growing,  and  the  consequent  isability  foi 
competing  with  the  produce  of  the  Indian  islands* 
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coll,  or  S}80Q»&QD  Ibft.  almost  the  wliole  <tf  «Uth 
it  ftom.thfiLi&a  idaiuia*  Thew&ok  quaattty 
Mitto  Eom^is  li»2lJB,0QQ  IbflL  The  penmaidft 
of  India  is  chiefly,  thoii^h  not  entisdiy,  supplied 
viih the  produoe  of  MaUwry^ad  ao  aie  the  ooun- 
trwi  on  diai  Peniatt  and  Arabian  Gulf.  Thecotto- 
taea  Itj^ng  between  SHam.  and  China  are  mpplied 
witb  their  own  produce,  of  which  it  would  be  in 
vnttj  to-oonyeotiire  the  ameiMiik*  l^e  home  con** 
eitinptioii  of  die  Indian  udands  is  vecy  triflings 

:.CSi2^,.aikhough.nott  a  wtive  predmct  of  the  Ii|- 
d]an.ishaid0f-**^t  vecently  known  in  their  commecu 
e]alihistory9«^*iajid  still  neaidy  confined  to  one  island, 
islone  ofth^  most  importaiit  a^rticles  of  trade;  At 
mieiitioiied  in  the  agticultumli  portion  of  the  woik, 
cdfte  was  intraduced  into  Java  in  the.early  pait  q£ 
the  eighteenth  ^century,  to  which,  with  th^  excep** 
tion  of  a  small  quantity  of  indifferent  prQduc^» 
grown  on  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  which  ocpa* 
sionally  finds  its  way  into  the  market  of  Calcutta^ 
it  is  still  confined.  The  soils  wd  countries  in 
mhaebi  die  co&e  and  pepper  j^nts  thrive  are  e(x- 
tremely  different.  The  soil  which  suits  cofifee 
must  be  fertile  and  good.  Pepper  is  more  indis- 
criminate, and  thrives  in  a  much  inferior  soiL  Th^ 
lands  suited  for  both  are  at  present  in  such  abjwd- 
ane^  that  tiiiey  scarcely  bear  any  reirt ;  but  searei* 
ty  vnll  naturally  be  first  felt  in  coffee  lands,  and 
this  circumstance  will  sooner  rrader  cofi^e  high 
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priced^  than  peppen  At  preient  the  Idboar  «f 
raisixig  these  two  eMimoditied  ia  nearly  the  wmaef 
audi  thexeforei  th^t  price  is  nearly  attie.  Tbey 
occfupjr  tile  same  area  of  gromid»  aie  cqwdlyproli* 
fic^  beilr  in  the  same  time^  and  liw  nearly  4iie  jmbe 
time.  Coffee 'teay,  I  ioiagine,  be  raised  m  Jaia» 
wi&  an  ami^e  profit  to  the  fiomer,  at  4  j^anisfa 
d<dlanilhe  picuL 

Holland  is  the  principal  market  cf  Jkva  coffee^ 
and  here  it  is  £sringukhed  into  poky  yelbnvr  «nd 
brown^  varieties  which  depmd  on  the.  age  of  ibe 
commodityi  and  not  on  the  modes  of  cultese,  or 
on  any  permanent  £ffi;renoe  in  the  j^antswhioh 
yield  tJiem.  The  pale  cofl^  is  the  newest  and 
lowest  priced.  The  brown  is  jthe  oldest  and  most 
esteemed*  Cofllte  stbred  in  J«va  hiaes  the  firtt 
year  eight  per  cent.>  the  seeond  Awt^  five^  and 
the  Aiird  about  two,  after  which  it  continnes 
sta^cksmryi  and  assnmes  a  brown  coloun  This 
is  the  brown  oo&be  df  dommtmse*  There tis  a  loss 
Df  Iff  per  ce}it«  d*  weight,  and  at  lesst  two.years 
and  a  half  of  the  interest  of  Inoney,  asdprafils 
1^  etock  upon  this  commodily.  It  is  probabtei 
therafere/ that  the  brown  coi^  will  disappear  from 
the  markets.  The  Dutch  acquired  a  tagte  for  it 
during  the  time  in  which  the  coflbd  used  to  be  te^ 
dionsty  and  improtvidMitly  stored,  when  the  mono^ 
poly  was  in  fiiU  ibroe.  Ooffie  is  an  artide  o£  co- 
lonial produce,  the  vahie  of  the  d^rent  varieties 
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of  whidi  is  in  a  good  measure  de^nniiied'by  the 
taste  or'eapEice  of  the  couuiiiar.  In  1^  Dufeeh 
maricet»  pUk  or  new  Java  coffiee  bears  the  saaia 
price  as  the  eoflfees  of  St  Domingo  sEod  Crim,  and  is 
15  per  cent*  worse  than  ordinary  West  bdis  eof- 
fees,  yeibm  coflSse  is  4^  per  cent,  better  than  Bour- 
bon or  even  Mocha,  and  brown  wBke  is  ^'p&r 
cent,  better  even  than  the  last.  In  the  London 
market,  the  average  of  Java  coffees  ir  20  per 
cent,  better  than  Jamaica.  Java  (nrown  coffee  in 
the  London  maiket  is  nearly  on  a  par,  bnt  ntber 
superior  to  Mocha.  In  the  markets  of  Ben« 
gal  and  Bombay,  Mocha  coflfee  ranks  ^rery  high, 
and  is  no  less  in  the  latter  than  8S  per  cent,  su- 
perior to  Java.  Hus  rdation,  however,  is  mily 
to  inferior  Java  coflEbe,  triage,  as  it  is  called  m  com* 
mercial  language,  audi  only  having  been  sent  to 
Bombay*  TThe  whole  produce  of  Java  in  coffiie  is 
120,000  piculs  for  the  western  parta  or  country  of 
the  Sundas,  and  about  70,000  for  the  eastern  dis- 
tricts, or  in  all,  the  picul  b0ng  1S6  poonds  avoir* 
dupois,  2^,810,000  pounds,  which  is  equal  to  Uvo- 
sevenths  of  the  whole  produce  of  the  Bcilash  West 
Indies,  about  the  nineteenth  p^  of  the  consumption 
of  Europe,  which  is  reckoned  afe  54,260  tens,  or 
486,158,960  pounds  avcttrdupois.  The  quantity 
of  land  in  Java  $t  to  grow  e^^Bbe  is  immense,  and 
any  scarcity  of  it  cannot  be  anticipated  for  many 
years.  Such  is  its  abundmice^  th«t  it  can  hisrdly  be 
is 
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fiaidftA  pay  any  reiit>  or  to  baye .  aQy  price^  wh^re- 
M  itt  the  West  Indiefly  Edwards  estimates  tb^  price 
of  lands  lit  for  grofwing  wf£e^  at  L.2f  per  aere^  Vn^ 
der  tbese  circumatancafib  and  tbe  cbeap  rfite<^labour, 
tba  fjoantity  which  nu^^be  gi^own  appe(ir».aIaoat 
iafeervumible*  It  is  ooiy  n^cewary.  for  t)iis»  that 
^  eolture  should  h^compkteljf  jGree  and  unsback- 
kd»  and  that  no  iiyudiaioittimpost  sboujdbe  levied 
^^psm  it*  Tbe  existing.  administrati<«i  of  tbe  co- 
Isny  haa  made  some  Uberal  advances  tai^arda.mch 
a  aystesn,  but  half  enough  has  not  yet  been  effected, 
iorit  nmy  safdy.be  asserted*  that  a  gqvenunent 
Jthat  understands  the  eveF-inseparable  interests  of 
itself  and  its  subjects^  has  no  more  to  do  with  the 
culture  or  dciide  ia  cofieOt  than  in  that  of  bread 
eenou  Under  the  present  numagement,  it  is  as* 
serted.  by  competent  judges,  that  in  five  years 
•fcoai  the  time  in  which  the  high  prices  began 
to:a&ct  the  free  culture,  or  1$X7,  the  quantity 
of  coffee  wbicb  Java  will  be  capable  of  yield- 
ing will  not  be  less  than  70,000»0(K)  of  pounds, 
which  will  eq^al  the  production  of  St  Domingo  in 
the  year  1790,  when  its  cultivation  was  carried  to 
the  highest  pitch  under  the  French. 

From  tbe  rates  at  which  coffee  has  been  of  late 
years  aold  in  J4va,  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  opi- 
nion of  its  ;natural  price*  The  supply  of  coffee 
.grown  in. all  the  countries  which  produce  it  has 
notp  in  fact^  be?n  equal  to  th?  demand  of  the 
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Eorapean  mri»t,  and  utitii  Mfpiy  and  draiaiid 
be  equaliiedy  it  will  behnpoMUe  to  asoertua  it; 
Any  quantity  of  eoSke  might  ba  had  in  Javm  in 
1812,  at  H  Spanidi  dollan  a  picul.  It  roaa.  in 
1814,  and  the  Mowing  years,  to  10,  to  Itf,  to«(>^ 
to  SO,  and  in  the  keenmes  of  compelidan,  onoe 
Yeaehed  $7  dollan*  If  pepper,  which  so  esaedy 
resembles  it  hi  the  labour  necessary  to  produce  it» 
can  be  imported  into  Jara,  and  sold  these  for  9 
dollars ;  coffee,  tke  produce  of  tfa»  eoontry,  not 
chargeable  with  freight,  ottght  net,  even  inthe  pn»» 
sent  drcilnistances  <^  the  trade,  to  exceedeigbt..^ 
In  a  firee  and  Air  state  of  trade  and  productioih 
coflfee,  like  pepper,  will  be  grown  at  4  Spanish 
dbllars,  and  &  Spanish  doUans  per  picul;  mi^^ 
be  coBsid^fed  a  fair  exportatiim  ^ice>  whiek 
ehoold  cover  the  risk  of  the  merchant  in  making 
advances  to  the  native  eultivatw,  pay  him  incii^ 
dental  charges^  and  afford  him  a  good  profit  Ex- 
ported at  9  Spanish  dollars  the  picul^  coffee, 
paying  freight  at  the  rate  of  L.8  per  ton,  and 
ftllowhig  AG  per  cent,  for  profit,  insurance,  and 
incidental  chaiges,  might  be  sold  in  Europe  itt 
about  69%.  per  cwt.,  which  is  nearly  the  present 
price  of  pepper. 

The  cost  of  growing  West  India  coiee  has 
been  estimated  by  Edwards  at  677S»  per  owb^  or 
15^  Spanish  dollars  per  picul,  9S5i  per  cent. 
higher  than  the  actual  cost  of  growing  Java  ccrffee. 
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lfl7^  cent  hf^tim  Iliavesai^QBed  kfno^ 
ticaUerfbr  the  EuropaQi  rerident  merdumt  to  ex-» 
pMt .it>  aiid7H  per/oentj  beyond  the  prioe  bb  ei6- 
inatBd  by  tbe  parallel  produoe  of  pepper.  We 
h«re  the  price  of  Modliftcolfee  from  Neiboiuv  who 
stites  it»  in  Vf63^  as  high  m  l6j;  S^nish  doUan 
Aepical^  ^  Ina^state  of£urti»de»atidwithe9i]al 
doliei  in  the  madoits  of  JBnmpe,  it  u  erideat  enough 
firoa  tUsj^thatthe  produce  of  die  Wertladia  islandi^ 
or  AiiAta,  woaid  iland  no  chancy  of  oonipetition 
with  that  of  Java.  Tlie  market  piice  of  Jav:^ 
eoSke  k  at  present  regahrted,  and  will  continne 
to  be  r^okted,  until  the  qnantitj  greatly  inereases, 
by  the  prices  of  the  geneml  marhet.  The  diflfer«> 
enee  between  the  oost  of  growing  and  bringing  ti| 
market  the  oo£fee  of  Jova^  and  the  dearer  produoe 
1^  other  ooantries^  is  a  premium  -paid  to  theooU 
^vator  of  the  former^  until  his.  own  produce  limA 
kegin  to  r^^ate'  die  general  markets  '^ 

^  Sugar  is  a  pixiduction  tvr  wiiich^  like  co£Bbe,  thf 
ladiaii  islands  are  indebted  Jko  the  lenterprise  aniji 
kno^edge  of  Ean)peans^  idsn,  and  Lueoma,  or 
Xusong^  are  the  principsl  plaoes.of  pDOduokipn*  The 
Chinese  residnig  in  Siam  have  of  late  years  manur 
factured,  indeed,  a  considerable  quantity  of  exoelp 
lei^t  qnality^  which  £nds  its  way  into  the  Archipe? 
lago^  and  eventually  to  £urape«    AU  the  sugar 


*  Description  de  TArabie,  Tom.  II.  p.  52* 
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itianufactured  in  the  Induiii  islands  u  o£  die  de? 
iscrlption  called  clatfecL    Tlie  sugar  in  nwnuftetor 
ling  i^  formed  in  pots,  the  iwrerpaii.of  irhieh  ht^' 
ifigthe  worst  clayed,  and  the  upper  the  faest^  thti 
circumstance  determines  the  oommeditjr  intotw^ 
qualities  in  the  market.     The  numnfiietiire  ia  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  CUneae*    To  these  the 
Eoropean  retident  merefaante'  nake.adrancia,  aad 
the  produce  isdeli^wed  at  the  end  of  the  maiii%« 
facturing  season%     I  hanre  already  attempted  to.  es- 
timate the  cost  of  growing  sugar  in  Java,  and  stat* 
ed  it  at  «tVo  Spanish  doUan  the  pieui  of  136  lbs. 
The  Europeim  merchants  at  pesent  contract  with 
the  planters  at  the  following  rates  :--»For  the  best 
Yvhite  sugars  from  five  to  six  and  a  half  dollars  the 
picul  of  136  lbs.  avoirdupois ;  and  for  the  brown 
irom  four  to  four  and  a  half  dollars,  or  an  average 
for  both  of&ve  Spanish  dollars.    It  is  usually  sold 
to  the  exporter  for  about  eight  dollars  tho  whiter 
and  six  or  seven  the  brown*     These  high  pnces^ 
and  a  free  culture  and  trade  in  the  eommodity^ 
have  been^  wkhin  the  last  6w  years,  the  cause  of 
an  immense  increase  in  the  culture  of  the  sugar 
caAe;    This  has  been  most  remarkable  in  the  rich 
districts  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  island.    In 
181S,  the  (piaattty  of  sugar  produced  in  the  cen- 
tral districts  did  not  exceed  10,000  piculs,   or 
12,142f  cwts.    In  1818,  it  had  increased  six-fold» 
or  was  60,000  piculs,  or  72^857^  cwts.   The  ijuau^r 
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tiiy  iNTOchiced  in  the  western  ^kricto  is  120)000 
pieak,  or  145,71^  ewte.»  and  in  the  eastern  eopire^ 
imitg  of  the  island  abont  90,000  piculs^  or  24,S85f 
cwta^  nuddngvki  all,.900,000  piculs,  or  2401,667^ 
cirta.,  or  37,800,000  lbs. 

The  ^pniitjr  «£  Jifa  sugar  iviU  be  best  aseeit- 
4amed  £rom  con^aiing  it'  with  othei*  suganr  in  the 
jDarket  in  whidi:it  is  bestkiiaim*  When  a  pound 
^>  Java  sugar,  Mxed  brawn  and  whiter  sells  in  tbe 


of  Rotterdam  fiw  10^  groots, 

*  • 

Bengd.fKllflfflr 

9  grooCs. 

Bfitisli  West  India 

91 

Surinam 

n 

Brazii           .       .    - 

10 

14 

Manilla 

10 

It  may  beobserved,  in  respeot  to  the  quality  of 
tiiese  sizars,  that  those  of  Manilla,  Java,  and  Bra- 
zil, are  nearly  equal* 

Edwards  has  estimated  the  price  of  growing  su- 
gar in  Jamaica  at  18s.  9d»  per  cwt.,  making  33s« 
9id.  per  picul.  By  the  estimate  I  have  furnished, 
this  is  1S5  per  cent,  dearer  than  Java  sugar.  ^ 
Under  a  system  of  colonial  policy  and  goveniment 
perfeetly  Vbenl  and  free,  I  should  calculate  upon 
good  clayed  sugar  being  exported  from  Java  ^t  the 
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l0w  rate  tif  Sfom  three  ta  four  Spttiili  ^Man  ^ 

The  i)etter  part  ^  the  ttobMte  obtaiii^ 
mmuAMme  of  the  tu^  o£  Jam  is,  in  the  jireieirt 
abundance  of  it»  nearly  wasted,  idspediilljr  in  Ae 
.M0temf4iltridt8,  iihere  no  amck  is  oiainiiBetured. 
^7  qusBtity  «»y  be  purchased  en  the  spot  whero 
t]|e  sugar  is  manufsetnred  at  the  rate  of  half  a  M- 
Jar  per  picul ;  and  the  finest  migfat^  were  there  a 
^narket  lor  it»  be  delivered  to  the  exporter  at  4s. 
per  cwt*. 

The^  Arrack^  or  spirits  maHufiietored  from  rioe^ 
molasses,  and  palm  wine,  is  made  hi  large  qoanti* 
^ies,  chiefly  for  domestic  consumption.  In  former 
times,  it  was  exported  in  considerable  quantity, 
particularly  to  Europe  and  Maifras;  The  arrack 
of  compierce  is  q£  three  kinds,  whieh  are  mere  Ta- 
rieties  in  the  strength  of  the  spirit.  The  leaguer  of 
the  highest  proofs  inoludifag  •dnftieB;  is  asoaUy  soM 
at  from  60  to  7^  Spani^  doU^rs^  abcordmg  tollM» 
demand,  which  is  4f5  cents  of  a  S^atush  deilarper 
^loH)  and  one  of  the  decond  at  fiom  45-  to  5S 


^  HaittiltoQy  in  171D,  puVchssed  sugar  nt  Japara,  the 
friacipal  phci  of  mandhcinte  at  prattieai  alsis  lo^er  than  I 
have  hertf  stated  h.  «*  I  bought,''  kiys  hoi  ^  g4od  white  su- 
gar in  cakes  here  for  two  Dutch  dolUH»  per  picid,  haiog 

140  lbs.  English  9Uttle  welghu^' 
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Spgttish  ^ollars^  or  S3  cents  per  gallon.  It  i$  caU 
culated  that  the  best  may  be  affinrded,  indudiiig 
daties,  fer  seven  Spanish  dellan  per  picuU  which  is 
97  oents^  or  SOd.  per  galloa,  and  the  ordinary  a* 
S9  oents,  or  l^d* 

-  The  first  of  the  peculiar  and  most  Takedof  ttha 
exptets-of  the  Indian  islands  is  the  dmue^  of  the 
Sjpiculture' of  which  I  have  already  ftimishod  an 
ample  account4  The  ciove  requires  very  little-caM 
<H*  preservation  as  an  article  of  commerce.  It  is 
simply  padced  in  bags  weighing  2S4  lbs.  eaoh,  and 
in  th]0  state  sufiEbrg  no  deterioration  from  keeping. 
For  two  centuries  it  has  now  been  an  article  ef 
rigid  monopoly  in  cnlture  and  commerce^  and  du- 
r»g  that  peiiod  sdd  to  the  cMisumer  at  a  jMrice 
CKorbitantly  beyond  its  natural  value.  As  trhe 
commerce  in  it  is  at  present  conducted,  it  is  too  in* 
eonsiderable- to  deserve  much  serious  attenticNBu 
It  deserves^  howeveri  to  be  inquired^  what  ciroum<« 
stances  have  contributed  to  reduce  the  trade  in  an 
article  of  elegant  and  innocent  liKury^  for  which 
nations  of  every  rank  of  dvilisation  have  an  uaiver* 
ssl  taste,  to  it  present  insignificant  amount,  and  to 
point  out  the  means  by  which  the  commerce  in  it 
may  be  enlai^ed,  and  the  natural  rights  of  the 
grower  wd  consumer  restored.  We  possess  abun- 
dant fwts  to  enable  us  to  do  tbis,  and  we  hove 
m^  to  apply  to  diem  the  acknowledged  prin^ 
ciple,  that  a  free  competition  alone  can  insure  to 
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t^e  grower  the  whole  value  of  his  producey  sod  to 
the  consumer  the  cheapest  commodity.  It  w31  be 
no  difficult  matter  to  prove,  that  the  diniinished 
consumption  of  cloves,  which  has  been  dbisurdly 
and  inconsiderately  ascribed  to  a  caprice  of  fashioiiy 
has,  in  fact,  been  principally  owing  to  an  enhaatice« 
ment  of  their  cost,— 4hat  the  clove  is  naturally  a 
cheap  and  abundant  production,  and  that  a  fbee 
trade  in  it  will  be  inevitably  attended  by  a  great 
increase  of  consumption.  I  shall  do  this  by 
furnishing  a  calculation  of  the  natural  price  of 
cloves,  and  corroborate  it  by  a  review  of  the  prices 
of  the  commodity  in  the  different  periods  of  t|he 
trade.  The  natural  pri^e  of  the  clove  may  be  best 
understood  by  a  comparative  statement  of  the  la- 
bour of  growing  it,  with  that  of  articles  of  the 
same  countries,  the  cost  of  which  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  free  culture, — ^pepper  and  cofi^  are 
those  articles  with  which  it  is  most  natural  to  in« 
stitute  a  comparison.  In  the  existing  relation  ef 
land  to  capital,  the  lands  required  for  idl  threfe  af- 
ford no  rent,  on  account  of  their  abundance.  This 
is  more  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  clove,  perhaps, 
than  to  the  others.  An  acre  of  pepper  vines  will 
yield  1161  lbs.  of  clean  pepper ;  an  acre  of  cloves 
only  975  lbs.  If  the  expence  of  growing  cloves^ 
therefore,  were  in  proportion  to  the  produce  of  a 
given  area  of  land,  they  ought  to  be  nearly  three 
thnes  the  price  of  pepp^.    This,  however,  is  by 
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BO  ttieans  the  case*  The  principal  labour  is  in  the 
liiM  culture  of  the  ground,  and  the  planting  of 
the  trees.  In  the  culture  of  clore  trees,  there  isr 
in  7^  7^1*9  only  the  labour  of  preparing  one  acre 
(^  land,  and  of  planting,  rearing,  and  reaping 
73  treefit  which  will  in  that  time  ^ve  a  produce  of 
9Ai750  lbs.  In  that  of  pepper,,  there  will  be  in 
the  same  time  the  labour  of  the  preparation  of  SI 
acres  of  land»  and  the  rearing  of  5805  vines  and 
props.    The  produce  will  be  74fOX4  lbs. 

The  relative  expence  of  growing  these  two  pro- 
ducts, according  to  the  system  o£  forced  culture, 
will  afford  another  means  of  determining  their  re- 
lative prices.  In  Amboyna,  50  clove  trees  are  as- 
signed to  the  care  of  one  man ;  in  Bencoolen  500 
pepper  vines.  The  produce  of  the  labourer  in 
the  first  case  is  S18f  lbs.,  and  that  of  the  second 
iOSh  lbs.  This  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  na* 
tural  price  of  the  clove,  the  cost  of  rearing  it,  h 
teaUy  smaller  than  that  of  pepper* 

We  have  a  further  means  of  judging  of  their  re^ 
lative  cost  by  the  prices  given  respectively  for  them 
by  the  monopolists.  The  real  price  paid  to  the 
cultivator  for  cloves  is  Sid.  per  lb.  avoirdupois,  or 
nearly  eight  Spanish  dollars  per  picul  of  1331  lbs. 
In  Bencoolen  there  is  paid  for  pepper  in  all  about 
4t§7t  per  picul. 

We  may  again  compare  the  prices  determined  by 
these  data  with  the  natural  market  rate  of  the  pom* 
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modity  before  vidieiice  or  impolicy  interfered  will^  it* 
The  companions  of  Magellan,  in  1521,  putchaeed 
dovea  at  the  Moluccas  at  the  following  rates  by  bar- 
ter :  For  ten  yards  o£good  scarlet  broad  doth  they 
receiTed  a  bahar  of  doves  weighing  594  lbs.  avoir- 
dupois ;  and  £>r  fifteen  yards  of  middling  doth 
the  same  quantity.  If  we  take  the  value  of  the 
finest  broad  cloth  at  24s.  per  yard,*  we  shall 
have  the  price  of  the  doves  at  nearly  12  Spanidi 
dollars  per  picul.  In  1599$  the  Dutch,  in  their 
first  voyage,  obtained  their  cloves  in  the  Moluccas 
at  the  rate  of  10^  Spanish  dollars,  which  proba- 
bly included  some  charges  and  duties,  for,  in  the 
following  year,  regular  contracts  were  entered  in* 
to  as  low  as  8^  Spanish  dollars.  The  price  paid 
for  pe^er  at  this  time  in  the  markets  of  the  west-^ 
em  part  of  the  Archipelago  was  6  Spanish  doUars* 
From  all  these  data^  we  may  fairly  condude  that  the 
natural  price  of  growing  doves  cannot,  at  all 
events,  be  more  than  50  per  cent,  higher  than  tiiat 
of  growing  pepper, — ^that  that  price  may  be  about 
6  Spanish  dollars,  and  would,  in  a  £ree  state  of  the 
market,  be  to  the  exporter  not  more  than  8  Spa* 
nish  dolho^. 

The  clove  trade  is  naturaUy  divided  into  the  three 

following  periods, — when  it  was  conducted  by  the 

.  natives  through  many  steps,  and  reached  the  distant 


•  Wealth  of  Nations^  Book  L  chap.  ii. 
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natiofis  of  Europe  by  precarious  Voyages  and  ^staiit 
laaidjouraeys^ — ^when  it  reached  them  partly  through 
that  chanof  1  and  partly  through  the  Portuguese  by 
th^.new  route»-*«when  ^e  nationsof  Europe  com- 
peted  for  the  commodity  in  the  markets  of  the  Mo-> 
Inccas  and  of  Europe, — ^and,  lastly^  when  the  suprc^ 
maoy  of  the  Dutch  was  fully  established  and  exclud- 
ed all  competition.  In  the  first  period,  if  we  imagine 
the  Arabs,  Malays,  and  Chinese^  to  have  purchase 
ed  cloves  in  the  Moluccas  at  their  natural  ac^arket 
rate»  or  8  Spanish  dollars,  we  may  then  trace  them 
on  theur  way  to  Europe.  At  Sunda  Cak^,  or 
the  modem  Batavia,  one  of  1i)e  emporia  ait  wfascfa 
the  traders  of  the  west  obtained  cloves^  Linschoten 
informs  us,  that  the  commodity  was  to  be  obtaiar 
ed  at  from  l^r^  Spanish  dollars  to  15^,  or  at  an 
average  of  nearly  14  Spanish  dollars,  which  would 
affi)rd  a  reasonable  profit  between  jthe  Moluccas 
and  Java  in  the  rude  state  of  commerce  and  navi- 
gation which  prevailed.  When  the  cloves,  pur- 
chased at  the  emporia  of  the  west,  had  reached  as 
far  as  the  Caspian,  and  thus  made  two  sea  voyages 
with  a  tedious,  expensive,  and  dangerous  land 
journey,  they  cost  no  more  than  91  ^f^  Spanish 
dollars,  or  were  enhanced  551  per  cent.  ^  Munn 
informs  us,  that  the  price  of  cloves,  when  they  had 
got  as  far  as  Aleppo,  was  140^^05  Spanish  dollars^ 


♦  Edwards  in  Hakluyt's  Collection,  Vol.  II.  p.  291. 
VOL.  III.  B  b 
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tod  that  the  tncient  selling  price  in  England,  after 
the  Voyage  from  Ateppo  to  Venice,  from  Vetftfe 
to  Bruges  or  Antwerp,  and  thenee  tb  Engknd, 
WHS  287roo  Spanish  dollars,  nearly  thirty  times  tiie 
prime  cost,  seventeen  times  the  pticett  the  emporiMi 
of  Sunda  Calapa,  160  per  cent,  on  the  price  at  1^ 
nmrit^  of  the  Caspian,  and  68  per  cent,  beytad 
the  Aleppo  prices.  This  is,  in  a  few  words,  *  pid- 
tnre  of  the  distant  commerce  of  all  other  baflm- 
rolls  titne^. 

During  the  seci^nd  period  of  the  trade  in  cloves, 
of  that  of  the  dominion  of  the  Portuguese,  very 
little  change  appears  to  hate  been  effected  in  the 
price  of  eloves,  for  Europe  was  supplied  partly 
ihlrough  the  Portuguese,  and  partly  with  the  pro>- 
dncte  which  came  over-land,  a  proof  that  the  Por- 
tuguese could  not  have  brought  a  great  deal,  or 
toateriaMy  interfered  with  the  woaoevce  of  the 
Arabs.  The  Dutch  had  hardly  esfadblished  their 
connection  with  the  Moluccas  vriien  they  were 
followed  by  the  English,  and  both  had  to  com- 
pete  wini  th^  Portuguese,  the  Oimese,  and  fi(i» 
the  traders,  that  is,  the  Malays,  ^vanese,  and 
Macassars.  The  price  of  cloves,  of  course,  rose, 
and  in  I6l9>  Rumphius  *  informs  us,  that  the 
Dutcli  Govemor-Oeneral  Coen  was  compelled 
to  allow  by  contract  13,^  ^Spanish  dolfan  the 
paoul  for  them,    but    that  this  did  not  satisfy 

*  Manuscript  History  of  Amboyna. 
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dit  aathres,  who  »eoe  in  the  habit  of  Koehr- 
ing  from  Ifhe  En§^idi  often  as  madi  as  18^ 
Speaidi. dollars  the  fncul.  Mubii  says,  the  iBng- 
Uab  paid  as  hig^  as  ^n^o'  ^  .Muna  was  makr 
ing  out  a  ease  for  the  East  India  ComiMMif, 
and  probably  this  is  an  exaggeration.  1^  The 
aame  competitkn,  as  we  hove  abeady  seen,  rai%> 
ed  pepper  to  S/^.  Tifi  doves  pancfaased  in  the 
Indies  at  these  prieps^  we  -ape  infonned  by  Kuna» 
were  sold  in  England  at  l^e  rate  of  177/^  Spanish 
doUarsi  or  850  per  eent.  ad^mnee  en  the  highest  of 
titese  prices.  I  come  now  to  the  last  pmod  of  the 
history  of  the  clove  trade,  that  of  the  dose  mono* 
poly  of  the  Dutch.  This  may  be  said  to  date 
jBrom  the  expulsion  of  the  English,  in  1623,  and 
thereibre  has  continued  near  two  centuries.  An  at<- 
tenpt  to  impose  the  monopoly  of  cloves,  in  trads 
and  eulture,  oeeasioned  constant  wars  and  insur* 


^  **  The  Go7emor^  Van  Spolt,  again  semt  an  ezpeditioo 
toC  war»boals  against  Coehoe  and  Canibello,  lo  compel  tbe 
iiihalritaBto  of  these  districts  to  out  down  tiieir  oknre  toeei, 
as  ihej  refused  to  kave  off  trading  with  foreigoers,  and,  mm 
there  was  no  raeaos  of  preventing  theni)  for,  when  they  knew 
of  any  strangers  erriTbg,  they  would  eonoeal  their  ships  ia 
hy  places  and  carry  their  ck>Tes  to  them.  The  English  es« 
peciafly  hurt  ike  market  exceedingly,  giving  for  a  bahar  of 
cloTes  -from  80  to  100  ris  dollars,  a  price  wfiieh  the  nattres 
desired  from  us  dsq.'*—- Rumphius's  Manasciipt  Uiiiwy  ^ 
Amboynaf  Chap.  ytii« 
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reetions  in  the  Moluccas  down  to  the  year  168 1» 
when  the  Dufeeh  aft  length  establiahed  die  monopo* 
ly  to  their  heart's  desire.  That  they  might  i^u- 
late  and  cttitrol  production  and  price  just  as  they 
thought  proper,  the  clore  trees  were  extirpated 
every  where  but  in  Amboyna,  the  seat  of  their 
power ;  and  the  surrounding  princes  were  bribed 
liy  annual  stipends  to  league  with  them  for  the  der 
atruction  of  their  subjeets'  property  and.  birthright. 
This  plan  was  begun  about  the  year  I56h  *  The 
contracts  are  still  in  force*  and  an  annual  fleet  vi* 

*  "  Admirtl  Vlaming,"  pays  Ramphiiu^  '^  having  now  re* 
turned  fironi  Banda,  and  observing^  as  before  stated,  that 
the  Company  was  overstocked  with  cloves^  he  longed  for 
an  opportunity  of  rooting  up  a  portion  of  the  dove  trees. 
The  existing  disaffection  seemed  to  him  to  afibrd  that  opl 
))ortiitiity»  by  means  of  which  the  whole  prodnce  niiglic 
be  secured  tQ  the  Company,  and  the  faUhku  inhabitants 
be  prevented  from  smuggling.  With  this  view,  he  request- 
ed the  king  of  Ternate  to  come  to  Amboyna,  that  ht 
might  accompany  him  to  Batavia,  to  take  measures  with 
the  Governor  General  and  Councit  for  settling  the  affiiira 
nf  the  Moluccas.  He  also  proposed  to  the  king  that  he 
ihoiild  cause  to  be  extirpated  all  the  clove  trees  in  his 
country,  as  they  vcere  the  cause  of  all  the  dis^cliou 
which  existed,  and  that  he  should  yearly  receive^  in  con- 
sideration of  this  service,  a  good  sum  in  money."  In  ano* 
ther  place  he  says  that,  on  one  occasion^  at  a  single  ga- 
thering, Amboyna  alone  produced,  for  the  finit  crop,  a  rich 
harvest  of  two  thousand  babars^  1,188,000  lbs.  avoirdupoia, 
but  ihsii Jbrtunejhvoured  the  admiral,  for  the  troops  sent  to 
ravage  the  country  succeeded  in  destroying  a  great  many 
sago  and  cocoa-nut  trees,  with  3000  clove  trees  I 
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fliU  the  surrounding  islands,  to  suppress  the  growth 
of  eloves,  which,  in  their  native  country,  sjuing 
up,  with  a  luxuriance  which  these  measures  of  Sa- 
tanic rigour,  and  of  sacrilege  towards  bountiful 
Nature,  can  scarce  repress* 

By  the  plan  on  which  the  clove  trade  is  now 
conducted,  a  plan  carried  into  eflfect  through  so 
much  iniquity  and  bloodshed,  the  country  of  spices 
ia  rendered  a  petty  farm,  of  which  the  natural 
owners  are  reduced  to  the  worst  condition  of  pre- 
dial  slavery,  and  the  great  monopolizer  and  op- 
pressor is  that  government  whose  duty  it  should 
have  been  to  insure  freedom  and  afford  protection. 
Human  ingenuity  could  hardly  devise  a  plan  more 
destructive  of  industry,  more  hostile  to  the  growth 
of  public  wealth,  or  injurious  to  morals,  than  this 
system,  framed  in  a  barbarous  age  ;  and  it  reflects 
disgrace  upon  the  chai'acter  of  a  civilized  people  to 
persevere  in  it. 

It  is  curious  to  remark  how  the  monopolizers,  in 
carrying  the  details  of  this  system  into  effect,  at 
once  impose  upon  the  natives  and  deceive  them- 
selves. The  nominal  price  paid  to  the  natives  is 
actually  above  the  natural  price  of  the  commodity, 
but  they  are  cheated  in  the  details.  The  cultiva- 
tor brings  his  produce  to  the  public  stores,  where 
it  is  subjected  at  once  to  a  deduction  of  one-fifth, 
for  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the  civil  and  military 
officers.     The  price  of  the  remainder  is  fixed  at 
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tKe  rate  of  91^^  Spanish  dollars  the  pieul,  but  before 
payment  is  made,  another  deduction  of  one-fiftti 
is  made,  one  half  of  which  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
chiefs  0€  r(0aSf  and  the  other  for  the  native  elders^ 
who  are  overseers  of  the  forced  culture*  The  real 
price,  therefore,  paid  to  the  grower,  is,  Spanish 
dollars  8  per  picul,  or  Sid.  per  pound  avoirdupois, 
instead  of  Spanish  dollars  iW^o  per  picul,  or  4ld* 
per  pound,  which  is  pretended  to  be  given. 

When  cloves  have  been  sold  on  the  spot,  the 
price  usually  exacted  has  been  about  64  Spanish 
dollars  the  picul,  or  eight  times  the  price  paid  to 
the  cultivator!  The  average  price  in  Holland, 
previous  to  the  war  of  the  French  Revolution,  may 
be  taken  at  6s.  per  pound,  or  l77/t%  Spanish  del* 
lars  per  picul,  21S3  per*  cent,  advance  on  the  real 
cost  of  the  commodity  in  the  place  of  its  growth* 
When  brought  direct  to  England,  they  have  coat, 
on  an  average,  3s.  8d.  the  pound,  making  lOSiifc 
per  picul,  an  advance  on  the  natural  export  price 
of  1258  per  cent ! 

With  respect  to  the  quantity  of  cloves'  grown 
and  consumed  in  different  periods  of  the  trade, 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  our  informatioa 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  any  thing  more  than 
an  approximation.  Argensola  informs  us  that 
the^t^  Moluccas  alone,  exclusive  of  Gilolo^  Am- 
boyna,  &c«  produced  yearly,  in  the  time  of  the 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  supremacy,  4000  bihany 
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fur  S^S76»000  lb.  ayoircliipoiy.  Do  adds  a  mqf t  i^, 
slructive  and  important  fact,  that,!  when  the  t^^e 
was  free,  t)ie  ^[iiaptity  produced  was  increased  to 
o|i9*)ialf  more,  or  QOQO  b»l)ars,  making  3*564,000 
llli*  In  tbo'yoar  1631,  the  quantity  yielded  by 
Axnboyna  waa  greatly  reduc^  by  the  depredatjioQf 
of  tbci  Dutch,  and.  what  wa3  delivered  to  them  w^ 
only  1300  bahars,  or  lbs*  avoirdupois  77^|497<  A 
great  d^al  more,  however,  was  actually  produced/ 
for  the  natives  were  naturally  disinclinied  to  aupply 
thie  Putcb,  and  ^Id  what  they  could  to  other 
atranger^*  The  whole  produce  at  presei^t  does 
not,  it  is  believed,  average  above  700,OOQ  lbs* 
The  average  consumed  yearly  in  Europe,  in  the 
period  before  th^  Spioe  Islands  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  English,  was  about  ^^3,000  Ibs^  During^ 
the  last  British  possession  of  the  Moluccas,  the 
average  consumption  of  Europe,  on  an  estimate  of 
£ve  years,  from  1814  to  1818,  was  365,000  lbs. 
Of  this  Great  Britain  consumed  annually  78,000 
lbs.,  of  which  70,000  lbs.  were  the  produce  of 
Cayenne.  The  duty  on  Molucca  clove?  during 
this  time  in  England  wa3  no  less  than  58.  7id.  the 
fb^  more  than  twenty  fold  the  price  of  the  qpm- 
modity  where  it  grows,  and  making,  with  the  price, 
the  real  icost  t/grthe  consumer  thirty-four  times  that 
price! 

The  facts  brought  forward  in  these  stati^ments 
«re  amply  sufficient  to  point  out  th«  true  ciwse«  of 
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the  decline  of  the  clove  trade.  Production  and 
consutription  naturally  declined,  because^  by  the 
arts  of  the  monopoly,  the  price  was  so  exorbitantly 
enhanced,  that  the  consumer  could  not  affiird  to 
buy.  The  production  of  the  five  Moluccas,  which, 
in  the  best  times,  was  3,564,000  lbs.  fell,  m 
the  early  period  of  the  Dutch'  administration,  to 
2,316,600  lbs.  The  consumption  of  Europe, 
which,  in  1621,  was  450,000  lbs.,  was,  on  an  ave* 
rage,  from  I786  to  1791,  only  553,000  lbs.,  and 
from  1814  to  1818  only  865,000  lbs.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  the  price  fell  numerically.  It 
ought  to  have  fallen  in  the  proportion  of  other  ar- 
ticles likely  to  be  substituted  for  cloves,  or  likely  to 
supplant  them.  It  ought  to  have  fallen  in  the 
proportion  of  black  and  long  pepper,  pimento,  gin* 
ger,  &c.  the  consumption  of  all  of  which  has,  in  the 
same  time,  greatly  increased.  If  cloves  and  pep- 
per were,  the  one  8s.  per  pound,  and  the  other 
Ss.  6d.  previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  new  route 
to  India,  and  pepper  fell  afterwards  from  competi- 
tion to  Is.  8d. ;  cloves  ought  to  have  fallen  to  Ss* 
91d.,  instead  of  which  they  were  6b.  If  the  Awe 
trade  had  partaken  of  the  freedom  of  which  the 
pepper  trade  has  of  late  years  received,  when  the 
price  of  it  has  fallen  to  yd*  per  pouhd,  cloves  ought 
legitimately  to  have  fallen  to  Is.  4d.  per  pound. 
It  is  not  true  that  the  actual  consumption  of  cloves 
has  diminished  in  England,  but  in  reference  to 
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kicreased  wealth  and  population^  it  is.  strictly  so* 
In  1615,  it  was  computed  that  the  consumption  of 
'EaagJ^ud  was  fifty  thousand  pounds,  and  it  is  in- 
crei^ed,  in  the  present  state  of  vviealth  and  luxury, 
bat  by  66  per  cent.,  whereas  the  increase  in  pep* 
per  is  147  per  cent.  It  would  be  strange  if  the 
case  were  (rfiberwise,  when  we  advert  that,  fpr  years 
back^.the  actual  cost  to  the  consumer,  including 
dutyi  has.  been  16  per  cent*  greater  than  before 
the  discovery  of  the  route  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  55  per  cent,  more  than  in  the  com« 
mencement  of  our  intercourse  with  t)ie  Indies ! 

Besides  the  cloves  of  the  Moluccas,  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon,  and  Cayenne,  produce  cloves  originally 
brought  from  the  Moluccas,  the  only  part  of  the 
world  to  which  the  clove  is  indigenous.  The 
cloves  of  Bourbon,  in  the  market  of  Bombay,  are 
35  parts  less  valuable  than  those  of  the  Moluccas, 
in  China  SSi  per  cent.,  and,  in  the  Lemdon  market, 
10  per  cent.  If  the  clove  suffered  det^ioration, 
as  Rumphius  and  other  good  authorities  assure  us, 
by  being  merely  translated  from  the  genuine  Mo- 
luccas to  Amboyna  in  their  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, it  is  not  to  be  expected  they  should  bear  a 
change  of  several  degrees  of  latitude.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  culture  in  Bourbon  or  Cayenne  rests 
^itirely  on  the  frail  foundation  of  the  existence  of 
the  Dutch  monopoly  in  the  Indies.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  natural  price  of  the  clove  in  the 
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Moluccas  over  the  narluH;  price  of  thoie.of  Giy^ 
ttine  and  Bourbon*  ii»  ia  faet»  a  bounty  {raid  to  tbo 
cuUiv^tors  of  tboM  countrtea  for  gjrommg  do?e8» 
^nd  emnot  be  eatimated  at  less.tban  800  per  eentu, 
or  73  Spanish  dollars  per  picul.  Setting  aside* 
therefore*  a  difi&rence  of  about  85  per  cent,  of  iof* 
feriority  in  their  intrinsic  vaiuea*  which  they  have 
to  struggle  against,  it  is  evident  that  not  only  free 
culture  and  trade*  but  any  moderate  relcutaii^n  ^ 
the  monopoly  in  the  Moluccas  would  instantly  de«i 
stroy  the  clove  trade  of  Cayenne  and  Bourbon* 
Down  to  the  year  181^,  Bourbon  cloves  were  iin- 
ported  into  England  under  the  cover  of  a  protect- 
ing duty*  but  when  the  du^ties  were  equalized*  the 
Bourbon  doves  were  wholly  driven  out  of  the 
market.  Cayenne  cloves,  until  last  year,  were  iwr 
ported  under  the  same  advantages,  and  will,  now 
that  that  protection  is  withdrawn*  inevitably  share 
the  same  fate. 

Having  rendered  a  very  detailed  acoount  of  the 
plove  trade,  it  will  not  be  considei-ed  necessary  to 
furnish  such  ample  accounts  of  the  trade  in  nut^ 
megSf  which  does  not  essentially  differ  from  iL  ^ 
The  production  of  nutmegs  by  the  perverse  arts  of 
the  monopoly  is  confined,  as  mentioned  in  treating 
of  their  agriculturet  to  the  small  duster  of  the 
Bwda  Isles,  and  the  quantities  produced  for  coaa^ 
mercial  purposes  elsewhere  are  very  limited*  The 
produce  of  the  nutmeg  tree*  as  it  is  presented,  in 

6 
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omaxo^reef  is  less  simple,  or  of  a  more  complex 
cfattTOCter  than  that  of  its  sister  tree  ;  and  as  this 
circumstance  is  intiniately  conneeted  with  its  eom* 
nmxaal  history,  and  with  any  inquiry  into  its  re- 
lative price  with  other  cmmnodities,  some  analysis 
of  it  will  be  necessary*  The  dried  produce  of  a 
nutmeg  tree  consists  of  nutmeg,  maee,  and  shell. 
In  1^  parts  of  thd  whole  produce  there  are  2 
parts  of  maee,  5  of  shell,  and  8  d  nutmegs  j  or 
io  100,  13}  of  mace,9di  of  shell,  and  ^3)  of  nut- 
megs. The  proportion  which  the  shell  bears  te 
the  nutmegi  which  it  envelopes,  is  as  5  is  to  8, 
which  is  98i  per  oent.  <^  shell,  and  611  of  nut- 
megs. The  proportion  which  the  mace  bears  to 
the  nutmeg  is  as  1  is  to  4.  In  the  ancient 
commerce,  and  down  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Dutch  monopoly,  nutmegs  were  always  sold  and 
transported  in  the  shell,  and  the  natives,  when  the 
commerce  is  left  to  their  management,  continue 
this  practice.  When,  therefore,  vte  hear  that  in 
the  early  period  oT  modern  European  intercourse,  a 
picul  of  nutmegs  cost  only  dihs  Spanish  dollars^ 
we  must  understand  it  of  nutmegs  in  the  shell, 
and  the  clean  nutmeg  would  be^  independent  of 
the  labour  of  freeing  the  nuts  from  the  shelly 
9  a  Spanish  dollars.  It  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  recourses  of  the  Dutch  monopoly,  with  the 
view  of  securing  the  more  effectually  an  entire  mo- 
nopoly of  the  nutmeg  tradey  to  free  the  nuts  from 
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the  shell,  and  otherwise  subject  them  to  such  pro* 
cesses  as  would  destroy  the  powers  of  germinatioii. 
These  processes,  as  mentioned  already,  consist  of  a 
slow  kiln-drying  and  smoking  for  three  months,  and 
immersion  in  a  mixture  of  quick  Jime  and  salt-water, 
with  drying,  which  require  near  two  months  longer* 
This  factitious  system  of  curing  the  nutmegs  is 
attended  with  the  greatest  waste  and  inconveni* 
ence.  .  According  to  the  old  and  natural  process 
of  curing  the'  nuts  in  their  shell,  and  wliich  re- 
quires but  a  short  and  hasty  kiln-drying,  the  fruit 
is  effectually  secured  from  the  depredation  of  in- 
sects ;  no  tropical  product  is  more  hardy,  and  it  is 
fit  for  stowage  in  bulk,  without  any  package  or 
protection,  but  its  hard  and  impenetrable  shell. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  moment  the  fruit  is  extri- 
cated from  the  shell,  it  becomes  one  of  the  most 
perishable  of  productions.    A  peculiar  insect,  calU 
ed  by  Europeans  the  nutmeg  fly,  attacks  it,  and  the 
immersion  in  caustic  lime  but  imperfectly  pro- 
tects it  against  its  depredations.  *     Owing  to  the 


•  '«  The  history  of  the  nutmeg  insect/'  says  Mr  Hopkins, 
in  the  manuscript  report  formerly  quoted,  "  if  fully  known, 
would  be  curious,  and  might  probably  afford  the  means  of 
guarding  the  fruit  against  its  depredations.  This  much  ia 
known  with  certainty,  that  so  long  as  a  nutmeg,  after  being 
well  dried,  is  kept*  in  its  shell,  it  is  secure  against  the  insect^ 
though  length  of  tlq;ic  may  occasion  it  to  lo^e  ^ts  flavour^  oc 
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loss  of  the  shell,  the  natural  and-  only  effectual 
protection  of  the  nutmeg,  great  numbers  are  lost. 
When,  m  the  year  1810,  the  British  conquered 
the  Spice  Islands,  there  were  found  in  store  the 
enormous  quantity  of  37,184  lbs.  of  nutmegs^ 
mouldered  into  dust  and  quite  useless.  The  quan- 
tity of  broken,  bad,  and  rotten  nutmegs,  can- 
not be  estimated  at  an  average,  according  to  the 
present  management,  at  less  than  lOi  per  cent,  of 
the*  fruit  as  it  comes  from  the  tree,  so  that  the 
true  proportions,  in  the  view  of  productiveness,  will 
be  as  follows  in  100  parts  : 


moulder  into  dust.  If  the  nutmeg,  after  the  shell  ha« 
been  taken  off,  be  left  for  some  time  unlfmed^  the  following 
appearances  will  present  themselves, — a  small  hole  at  the  side 
or  base  of  the  nut,  never,  I  believe,  at  the  apex,  out  of  whick 
a  bacd  cased  black  fly  may  be  seen  to  spring,  or  there  will 
be  a.  quantity  of  minute  dust,  which,  upon  examination,  will 
be  found  to  consist  of  very  diminutive  insects  engendered  m 
the  nut,  and  already  successful  in  destroying  its  interior 
substance.  Many  nutmegs  apparently  sounds  and  when  mN 
nutely  inspected,  exhibiting  no  trace  of  a  hole  on  the  sur- 
face, will,  on  cutting  them  open,  be  found  to  contain  a  small 
white  maggot.  All  the  diflFerent  stages  of  the  progress  of 
the  animal  may  be  traced,  and  will  render  it  evident  that  the 
fly  did  not  enter  the  ripe  fruit.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
the  egg  must  have  been  deposited  in  the  fiower,  and  thfit 
the  animal  grows  with  the  growth  of  the  nut,  requiring  the 
removal  of  the  shell,  and  the  action  of  the  external  air  to 
bring  it  to  perfection^** 
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Shell       -         ^        .        38i  parte. 
BnAcQ  and  rotten  aatf      lOh 
Goodnufta.        •        -       51 

IDO 

An  argaaaent  ift  fiiTonr  of  freeing  die  nulmega 
ftKm  the  aheli,  whibh  at  firat  view  appeals  pkataii- 
U&,  fo  the  saving!  af  fxeigiit  or  Garriage»  by  ^imuh 
tttahiag  the  bulk  and  ireighi  hf  381  per  cent. 
Btft  this  argmaent  is  eaaQy  ananrened*  The  padc- 
ages  or  tare  of  the  nutm^s,  aaoarding  ta  tha  pae- 
sent  management,  are  25  per  cent,  of  the  wh(de 
amount,  so  that  the  apparent  saving  in  this  re* 
spect  is  but  191  per  cent.,  against  which  is  to 
be  baiaaced  the  expence  of  the  packages,  which  are 
<m>ught  to  thp  Moluccas  from  Java,  aa  they  muat  be 
made  of  teak,  the  only  wood  of  the  islaiida  found  ta 
answer, — at  least  four  months  loss  of  time,  with  the 
labour  of  curing  the  nuts,  the  cost  of  the  materials 
.employed,  and  the  effects  of  the  depredation  of 
l^e  inaeel.  Thane  can  be  uo  doubt  that  the  coat 
(^bringing  the  initai^  to  market,  therefore,  ia 
very  greatly  enhanced  by  the  injudicious  pradioa 
of  freeing  them  from  the  shell,  and  this  is  satis- 
factorily proved  by  a  comparison  of  the  relative 
prices  of  the  clove,  the  mace,  and  the  nutmegs  in 
the  early  state  of  the  commerce,  before  the  pieseQfc 
mode  of  treating  the  nutmeg  was  adopied,  with  the 
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misting  fnrkM.  In  die  fint  periods  of  our  ooa- 
neroe,  the  avenge  price  of  t^e  nutmeg  to  the 
cioTO  was  as  100 18  to  290»  or  6Si  per  omt  cheaper. 
At  preaent  the  ease  is  rewrsed^  and  the  relatite 
prices  areas  100 is  to  4/7»  or  113  per  cent,  dearer. 
Hiis  factitioiis  and  nnnotural  price^  however,  is 
fiu'feam  imittgy  as  will  be  presently  seen^-altoge- 
Iter  attributable  to  the  Unnder  made  in  caring  the 
mtmegs,  but  is  in  a  gieat  measove  also  owing  to 
4t  rigour  of  monepdiy^  and  a  wstrioted  ptodaetssn 
la  Mihuns  and  trade  in  the^nntvt^  grown  by  the 
hands  of  a  few  slaves,  which  eoaU  pot  be  carried  to 
ao  pemdeions  an  eaEtent  whh  the  ofow,  cultiv»ked 
bf  the  numerous  and  comparatively  free  popuk- 
tion  of  Amboyna.  The  intdligence,  adiioh  is  en- ' 
gen^red  by  free  commerce^  would  render  aueh 
obserratiooB  as  these  :8uperflttous  ^  but  it  belongs 
to  tile  imbecSity  which  is  the  inseparable  character 
of  cesunierctal  monopoly,  to  require  a  perpetual  tn* 
toring  snd  directten  wen  towards  aooomplishiDg  its 
own,  narrow  olgects. 

The  mace  reqpiirea  no  ftoeh  preparation  aa  ihe 
nutmeg,  amiple  exsiccation  in  the  sun  rendering  it 
at  once  fit  for  the  market. 

The  nsftural  price  of  rearing  nutmegs,  and  faring* 
ing  them  to  mari^,  in  a  state  of  free  trade  and  cul- 
tm^^  sliay  be  ascertained  without  much'  difficulty. 
A  picul  of  long  nutr^egs  in  the  shell,  the  natural 
tSKpenoe  e(  growh^  which  is  exactly  the  same  aa 
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ihat  of  the  round  nutmeg,  may  be  had  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Archipelago  for 
four  Spanish  dollars,  or  I5s.  l|d.  per  cvrt ;  alid 
further  to  the  west,  as  at  Bsli^  at  five  Spanish  dol- 
.  larSf  or.  18&  10|d.  per  cwt*  Freed  from  the  shdl, 
this  ic^  for  the  firsts  5{~  Spanish  doUans  the  picul, 
or  20s.  li^d.  per  cwt. ;  and  for  the  second,  6^^^^ 
Spanish  dollars  per  picul,  or  it6^  2^»  per  ewt. 
There  is  a  striking  accordance  between  these  priees 
and  those  paid  when  the  trade  was  free,  if  we  ad- 
vert that  the  former  is  enhanced  by  the  charges 
incident  to  the  risk  of  smuggling,  and  reoeiTe  a 
bounty  from  the  exorbitant  cost  of  the  monopoly 
product.  In  the  first  Dutch  voyage,  when  the 
Hollanders  competed  with  the  Portuguese,  the 
Chinese,  and  the  native  traders  of  the  western  por- 
tion of  the  Archipeli^,  they  paid  no  more  for 
their  nutmegs  than  1^  Spanish  dollar  per  picul, 
or  4s.  6d.  per  cwt.,  which  makes  the  cost  of  the 
dean  nutm^s  1^  Spanish  dollar  per  picul,  or 
7s.  3^d.  per  cwt.  At  Sunda  Calapa,  the  modem 
Batavia,  where  nutmegs  were  brought  by  the  Ja- 
vanese for  the  convenience  of  the  Arabs^  the  Hin<* 
dus,  and  Mahomedans  of  Western  India,  Lin- 
schoten  tells  us,  that  the  cost  of  nutmegs  in  the 
shell  was  no  more,  at  an  average,  than  9-^-  Spa- 
nish dollars  per  picul,  or  l^d.  per  lb.,  or  10s.  10|d. 
per  cwt.,  which  reduces  the  clean  nutmeg,  exclu- 
sive of  the  petty  charge  of  husking  them,  to  no 
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more  than  4^  Spainish  doHara  per  pieuU  l|d.  per 
%.,  w  178.  6d.  p^  cwt.  As  an  afgument  in  fa- 
vour of  the  moQOpdy,  it  has  been  sometimes  as- 
aerted,  although  not  nrach  instated  upon,  that  its 
care  md  vigUance  are  neeeasary  towards  mipplying 
the  consumer  with  good  s^nees.  That  tiiere  is  aa 
little  meaning  as  possible  in  audi  an  assertion  may 
readily  enough  be  shewn.  There  was  the  greatest 
/ooraparative  consumption  of  spices  when  the  mono^' 
polista  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  them ;  and^ 
as  ftr  as  nutmegs  are  concemedy  those  nutmegs 
must  surely  Jiave  been  well  enough  cured  whieh 
could  withstand,  in  a  rude  period  of  navigation^ 
many  cardess  sea  voyages^  long  land  journeys,  and 
all  the  alternations  of  heat  and  cold  to  which 
thBj  were  necesteily  subjected.  Were  nutmegs, 
aa  at  present  preswved,  submitted  to  the  same  trials, 
but  a  small  portion  of  diem  indeed  would  reach 
the  distant  market  of  Europe. 

In  treating  of  the  clove,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
aacertain  its  natural  price,  and  fixed .  it  at  about 
six  Spanish  dollara  per  j^d,  or  2^.  p^  pound  ; 
or,  stored  for  export,  eight  3pam8h  doUaijs  per  pi« 
cul,  or  3^.  per  pound.  The  natural  price  of  the 
nutmeg  is  much  lower ;  and  from  the  data  already 
adduced  We  may  conclude,  that,  in  a  state  of  free 
trade,  it  ought  not  to  exceed  four  Spanish  dollara 
per  picul ;  or,  ready  for  exportation,  ux  l^panish 
dollars  per  picul,  or  9'^.  per  pound.    The  tn;e 
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price  in  Europe  ought  not  to  exceed  6d.  a  pounds 
but  it  has  very  generally  been  twelve  times  as 
muchi  and  in  England^  incladiog  duties,  seventeen 
.times  as  mueb.  Tfae  consupier  j^jrs  this  price^  we 
need  not  scruple  to  say^  £)r  bo  other  purpose  than 
that  a  political  juggle  may  be  played,  by  which  the 
fMffty  who  plays  it  imposes  upon  itself^  without 
gaining  any  earthly  advantagCi  while  the  grower  is 
cheated  out  of  his  property  and  out  of  his  liberty. 

The  same  quantity  of  labour  producing  foi^ 
times  aa  much  of  nutmegs  as  mac%  the  natural  price 
of  the  mace  ought  to.  be  four  times  the  price  of  the 
nutoi^*  The  market  price,  of  course^  occasion- 
ally varied  &om  this»  but»  in  general^  we  fyad  an 
aq^rtmcimatiion  to  it.  In  the  first  Dutch  vi^pege, 
nutaoegs  appear  to  have  been  at  a  wonderfully  low 
mte,  and  to  h^ve  coat  no  more  than  one-sixth  part 
of  the  price  of  mBc6.  Linsohoten's  ibices  ^tSunda 
Calapa  in  1583, 1  imagine^  are  more  to  be  leUed 
on,  and  here  the  mace  is  described  as  costing  very 
nearly  three  times  as  much  as  nutm^  i  but  in  this 
eAnaate  we  are  to  reckon  in  the  nutmeg  the  cost 
of  tranqpwting,  3Bi  per  cent  of  useless  shells, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  tare  of  the  article. 
At  tbe  markets  on  the  Caspian,  the  relative  prices 
approkimated  still  more  from  tbe  same  cause }  and 
here  «ire  find  the  mace  valued  at  no  more  than  80 
jfer  eent.  tdiove  the  price  of  the  nutmeg. 

In  order  thorou^y  to  comprehend  the  natare 
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and  history  of  this  branch  of  the  spice  tnde,  a  re- 
iHen  of  the  prices  of  the  ntttm^  and  mace  in  Eu* 
ro|ie>  in  diiferent  perieds  of  the  trade»  will  be  iie^^ 
cemtLTj.  TheanciMtprieeofRtttmegs^inEoglaiidt 
befbre  the  discoverj  of  the  route  hf  the  Cape  of 
Otrad  Hope,  was  13^  Spanish  doUars  per  picnly 
or  4s.  6d.  per  pound,  and  of  mooe  866|  Spanish 
dollars  per  picul,  or  98#  per  pound.  Hie  price  at 
nutmegs  in  England  two  centQries  ago  was  74^i^-o 
Spanirii  dollars  per  picul,  or  2s.  6d.  per  pound,  and 
ef  maee  177 rwo  Spanish  dollars  per  pical>  or  6s«  per 
poufid.  The  prices  in  Hc^nd,  when  the  Duteh 
were  in  fhll  possesion  of  the  monopoly,  was  ier 
nutmegs  805  iSpani^  dollars  per  ^cul,  or  10s.  8|d« 
per  pound,  and  for  mace  90S  Spanisii  doUars  per 
pkul,  or  Lb  H  10s.  dfd.  per  pound.  It  is  no  won- 
der that  such  enormous  charges  should  dfaninish 
the  consumption.  During  the  years  1808,  1804^, 
and  1805,  nutmegs  sold  in  En^and  for  S09  Spa-* 
nish  dealers  per  picul,  or  10s»  5^.  per  pound.  At 
present  the  price,  exclusive  of  duties,  is  58.  per 
pouad  for  nutmegs^  and  8s.  per  pound  for  mace,  mr 
inehiding  duties,  78.  tid.  for  the  one»  and  lis.  6d. 
for  the  other. 

The  allied  consumption  of  Europe  in  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  the  trade  is  nejdt  to  be  consider^ 
ed«  In  the  year  1615,  the  oonsupiptien  of  Eng- 
land in  notmegs  was  reckoned  at  1 00,000  lbs«,aiid 
of  maee  M,000  Ubs.     TW  oenturies  ago»   Mr 
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MuDn  estimates  the  consumption  of  all  Christen* 
dom  in  the  first  at  400,000  lbs.,  and  in  the  second- 
at  150,000  lbs.  During  the  middle  of  last  oeo- 
tnry,  the  consumption  of  £un^  had  fallen  in  awt- 
m^  to  250,000  lbs.  On  the  first  occasion  that 
the  monopoly  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  £nglisb^ 
the  consumption  of  England,  on  an  average,  was 
39)071  lbs.  in  nutmegs,  and  5400  lbs.  in  mace. 
In  all  Europe  it  fell  in  nutmegs  to  85,960  lbs.  and 
in  maee  to  94,284  lbs.  During  our  hst  possessioo. 
of  the  spices,  the  consumption  of  England  in  nut« 
megs  was  56,960  lbs.,  and  of  all  Europe  214,720 
lbs.,  and  in  mace*  of  England,  3620  lbs.,  and  of 
all  Europe  250,040  lbs.  The  facts  now  adduced 
wte  quite  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  decide,  as  fivr  as 
the  produce  of  the  nutmeg  tree  is  conoenied,  how 
it  has  come  about  that  the  consumption  of  spices 
is  smaller  in  Europe  at  present  than  in  the  middle 
ages,  while  the  commodity  is  less  costly.  The  ar- 
guments used  to  explain  this  apparently  anomalous 
hcb  in  regard  to  the  clove  are  necessarily  still  more 
a^licable  to  the  more  costly  mace  and  nutmeg. 
It  is  not,  however,  strictly  true,  even  abstractly, 
that  the  charge  of  these  two  spices  has  actually  be^ 
come  less  since  the  discovery  of  the  new  route. 
The  truth  is»  that  men  have  acted,  with  regard  to 
them,  as  with  regard  to  other  commodities.  The 
monopoly  price  has  had  its  limit.  People  have  ceased 
t9  con^unie  the  finer  spiceis,  and  had  recourse  to  sub^. 
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stHutes.  Black  pqiper  and  ginger  have  taken  their 
j^aoe ;  but  above  all,  perhaps,  the  pimento  and  Chili 
commodities^  unknown  to  Europe  before  the  difri 
coverj  of  America,  and  of  the  route  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Had  the  finer  spices,  articles  for 
which  we  know  there  is  an  ingenente  taste  in 
almost  every  race  of  men,  not  been  rendered,  by 
the  fodish  arts  of  the  monopoly,  inaccessible,  the 
coarser  and  less  agreeid)Ie  spiceries  never  would 
have  been  had  recourse  to,  no  more  *than  men 
would*  unless  compelled  by  necessity,  consume 
Fort  wine  in  preference  to  claret,  or  malt  liquor  and 
spirits  in  preference  to  the  former.  The  cases  ave 
exactly  parallel*  The  finer  spices  are  now  by  necessi-* 
ty  confined  to  the  rich  few ;  and,  as  articles  of  com- 
merce, or  subjects  of  revenue,  are,  of  course^  of  very 
little  consequence*  If  any  additional  proof  of  this 
being  the  true  explanation  were  required,  it  is  af« 
forded  in  this  striking  and  remarkable  fact,  that  the 
greatest  diminution  of  consumption  has  been  in  the 
most  costly  spices*  The  diminution  in  the  con- 
sumption of  cloves  has  only  been  19  per  cent* ;  in 
nutmegs  it  has  been  46i,  and  in  mace  831  per 
cent  In  1621,  the  consumption  of  mace  to  nut^ 
megwasasS7i  is  to  100;  in  1790,  as  33}  is  to 
100 }  in  1803,  as  28}  is  to  100 ;  and,  from  1814 
to  1818  inclusive,  as  11§  is  to  100. 

It  may  not  be  without  its  utility  to  o£Eer,  in 
this  place,  a  few  speculations  on  the  best  yieans  of 
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restoring  the  spice  trade  to  its  natural  state.  To 
render  this  intelligible,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pie« 
mise  a  very  short  sketch  of  the  culture  and  trade 
in  nutmegSj  as  conducted  under  the  monopoly  re* 
gttlations,  and  of  the  attempts  made  to  extend  the 
culture  beyond  the  limits  of  the  native  country  of 
the  nutmeg  tree.  The  clove  tree  is  cultivated  by 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Amboyna^  but  the 
nutmeg  by  the  hands  of  slaves,  imported  into  the 
Banda  isles  for  this  express  purpose  by  the  Duteb. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  little  cluster  of  the  Banda 
islands  made  the  earliest  and  most  spirited  resist- 
ance to  the  establishment  of  the  monopoly,  bqt 
being  few  in  number,  and  their  country  open  to 
the  military  operations  of  the  European  powe^f 
they  were  completely  subjugated ;  and,  in  the  yeai^ 
1620,  it  was  the  hard  fate  of  the  few  who  survived 
the  struggle  to  be  expatriated.  To  keep  up  the 
cultivation  of  the  nutmeg  plantations,  the  Dutch 
made  a  sort  of  sale  of  them  to  invalided  European 
soldiers,  and  other  adventurers  of  their  ovm  nation, 
whose  descendants,  an  indolent,  ignorant,  idle,  and 
dissipated  class  of  men,  are  the  present  possessors. 
Under  these  persons  are  placed  the  slaves,  about 
2000  in  number,  who  till  the  soil  and  cure  the  spices, 
natives  of  some  of  the  surrounding  islands.  The 
number  of  children  to  a  marriage  among  them  is 
no  more  than  two,  whereas,  among  the  free  popu- 
Jation  of  Amboyna,  it  is  three  ;  and  the  annual 
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^eathp  are  one  in  twenty^two,  equal  to  that  of  the 
most  unhealthy  towns  of  Europe ;  so  that  the  stock 
nust  be  kept  up  by  annual  importations;  The 
conditions  of  the  landed  tenures  of  the  proprietors; 
m  park-keepers,  as  they  are  with  more  propriety 
termed,  weare,  that  they  should  deliver  their  pro- 
duce to  the  government,  and  to  government  only^ 
«t  certain  fixed  rates,  and  tl^at  the  government 
ahould  supply  them  with  slaves  and  necessaries  at 
itipulated  prices,  while  these  nominal  proprieton 
were  liable  to  be  dispossessed  by  the  local  authorities 
of  the  government  on  the  moi^  trifling  pretext;as  for 
neglect  ^T  disrespect,  offences  of  which  the  accusef 
was  to  be  the  sole  judge !  The  prices  paid  to  the 
cultivator  for  spices  have  varied  £rom  time  to  time. 
The  first  prices  establishjsd  were-^for  nutmegs.  Of  d. 
per  pound  avoirdupois,  or  Spanish  dollars  ~  per 
picul ;  and  for  mace,  0|d.  per  pound ;  or  Spanish 
dollars  2  per  picul.  Tliese  wonderfully  low  priced 
were  soon  found  inadequate,  and  the  government 
were  by  necessity  compelled,  from  time  to  time,  tit 
raise  them.  The  actual  prices  paid*  at  present,  on 
the  average  of  nutmegs  of  all  qualities,  is  S^d.  pef 
pound,  or  Spanish  dollars  97^  per  picul ;  and  of 
mace  9|d.  per  pound,  or  Spanish  dollars  24  per 
picul.  We  have  here  another  decided  testimony 
in  proof  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  monopoly. 
The  price  now  voluntarily  paid  is  far  greater  than 
the  Dutch  were  compelled  to  pay  when,  in  their 
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-first  intercoorse,  they  traded  oa  teroos  (tf  equdity 
and  justice)  the  nutmegs  being  near  fi?e  times  at 
dear,  and  the  mace  more  than  idouble.  This  is  the 
nature  of  the  retribution^  considered  in  a  mere  mer- 
cenary view,  which  has  fallen  upon  them  for  the 
double  crime  of  exterminating  the  natire  inhabit* 
ants,  and  introducing  the  labour  of  diares. 

The  entire  monopoly  of  the  spice  tiade  is  enmire^ 
both  as  far  as  regards  the  production  of  the  nutmeg 
as  well  as  the  clove  tree,  by  confining  the  first,  as 
already  stated,  to  the  Banda  isles,  and  the  latter  to 
Amboyn&r'-^y  paying  little  stipends  to  the  petty 
princes  of  the  other  native  cpuntrieft  of  spices  for 
the  extermination  of  the  plants, — by  sasdin^  an 
annual  fleet  round  the  different  islands,  to  see  that 
the  terms  are  literally  complied  with,  —and  by  de- 
claring the  penalty  of  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 
the  illicit  trade  in  spices  to  be  banidment  to  a 
noblei,  and  deiath  to  an  inferior  person !  Sudi  is 
the  system  of  mismanagement  by  which,  oace  the 
greatest  branch  of  tbe  commerce  of  the  £ast,  has 
been  reduced  to  a  pittance  that  would  by  no  means 
afford  employment  to  the  capital  of  many  private 
merchants  of  London,  Glasgow,  or  liverpool. 
Our  nation  was  thirteen  years  in  possession  of 
the  Spice  Islands,  and  twice  restored  them,  with<* 
out  alteration  in  the  principle  on  which  they  were 
governed,  to  those  who  had  reduced  them  to  their 
present   state  of  degradation  and  insignificance. 
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The  possemon  of  tlie  Spice  Islands,  in  ITdO* 
put  k  in  ike  power  of  the  English  to  obtain  what 
tbey  had  long  anxiously  desired,  spice  plants,  for 
the  purpose  of  prop^timi  in  their  own  settle- 
inents,  and  the  nutmeg  has  been  tried  in  Penang, 
Bencoolenj  and  some  of  the  Wert  India  islands 
In  the  latter  it  has  altogether  failed,  or  has  faOed» 
at  feast,  to  all  useful  purposes.   Within  the  Archi- 
^pdafPh  the  culture,  as  far  as  the  quality  is  con* 
oemed,  has  been  attended  with  somewhat  more 
succefis  tlum  that  of  the  doTe,  and  very  good  nut- 
m^  are  now  raisied  both  at  Fenang  and  Ben- 
ood^i,  but  the  cost  of  bringing  them  to  market  is 
so  high,  that  the  restomtion  of  a  free  culture,  itk 
the  native  country  of  the  nutmeg,  would  instantly 
destroy  this  unstable  and  factitious  branch  of  in- 
dostry.     The  planters  of  Bencooleni  assert  that 
they   cannot  grow  nutmegs  under  9s.   6d.  per 
pound,  or  74ioo  Spanish  dollars  per  picul,  whidi, 
to  be  sore,  is  44-  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the  mo- 
iK>poly  prices  at  which  nutmegs  have  been  sold  in 
the  Spice  Islands,  but  is,  at  the  same  time,  2000 
per  cent,  dearer  than  the  estimated  natural  cost. 
The  bounty,  therefore,  paid  to  the  planters  of  Ben- 
coolen,  for  growing  their  nutmegs,  is  the  enor- 
mous difference  now  stated.     It  would  be  need- 
less to  add  more.     It  would,  I  imagine,  be  as  vain 
an  attempt  to  grow  the  grapes  of  Champagne  or 
Burgundy  in  Normandy  or  England,  as  to  grow 
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the  clove. and  nutmeg  trees^  in  perfectioi|»  in  any 
land  out  of  the  limits  of  their  nsfttural  soil.  Ai^r 
these  preliminary  remarks,  we  shall  be  prqiared  to 
o&r  some  observations  on  the  measures  which 
ought  to  be  taken  to  restore  to  the  people  of  the 
Moluccas  their  just  rights,  and  bring  the  spice 
trade  back  to  its  natural  apd  wholesome  condition. 
We  may  begin  by  admitting,  that  the  existing  plan- 
tations, both  of  clove  and  nutmeg  trees,  however 
unjustly  obtained,  are  the  property  of  the  state. 
This,  of  course,  applies  only  to  the  trees  in  actual 
existence.  The  land,  where  land  is  so  abundant 
in  proportion  to  capital  and  population,  is  of  no 
value.  The  existing  plantations  should  therefore 
be  let  for  a  period  of  years,  by  the  competition 
of  a  public  sale,  to  the  highest  bidder.  This  would 
determine,  in  the  most  equitable  manner,  the  tent 
of  the  plantations.  The  rights  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  nutmeg  parks  would  be  secured,  by  assign- 
ing to  them  the  highest  rate  of  compensation 
which  an  estimate  of  their  existing  profits  could  af- 
ford. The  slaves  should,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
insist,  be  immediately  and  completely  emancipated. 
Both  the  culture  and  trade  in  spices  should,  with 
the^ie  measures,  be  declared  completely  free,  not 
only  in  the  islands  to  which  the  spices  are  at  pre- 
sent confined,  but  wherever,  without  exc^ion,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  might  find  it  for  their 
advantage  to  direct  their  industry  either  to  grow- 
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ing  them  or  trading  in  them.    It  may  be  asked» 
in  what  scanner  the  rnling  authiority  would  be  oom-f 
pensated  for  the  sacrifice  of  so  many  pririlegeftP 
It  would  he  compensated  by  the  increase  of  in* 
diietry  which  freedom  would  produce.    Vormgmi 
era  from  Western  India,  from  China,  and  from 
iEorope,  would  flock  to  the  fiivoured  land  of  spicea 
ms  tittdera  and  as  settlers,  and  where  wealth  sBXJ 
isted,  the  government  of  these  islands,  of  whi^ever 
nation,  would  not  want,  what  no  gOTemmentfaas 
ever  wanted,  the  means  of  appropriatmg  a  share  of 
that  wealth  for  the  exigencies  of  the  state.    The 
duties  upon  trade  would  necessarily  constitute  th^ 
most  important  branch  of  revalue.    From  the  so^ 
perior  protection  and  security  which  European  in- 
stitutions are  sure  to  confer  beyond  native  ones, 
the  lands  would  acquire  a  value,  and  the  jate  of 
the  unappropriated  ones  would,  of  course,  beoome 
a  respectable  source  of  revenue.     This  would  in« 
sure  at  least  as  large  a  revenue  aa  the  existing  sys« 
tern,  which,  it  is  now  well  known,  was  not  only  no 
source  of  commercial  profit,  but,  for  many  years, 
was  inadequate  to  defray  the  bare  expences  of  the 
local  establishments  necessary  to  enforce  it.     The 
advocates  of  monopoly  have  objected  to  any  at- 
tempt to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  inhabit- 
ants  of  the  Moluccas,  by  restoring  to  them  thehr 
nirtiural  rights,  that  they  would  be  incapable  of  ex- 
ercising  any  rational  freedom  of  conduct  in  their 
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own  afl&irs,  and  would  not  consider  their  emanci- 
pation as  a  boon,  but  an  injury*  This  fiitile  and 
id&Bk  reasoning  hardly  deserves  serious  attention. 
If  this  were  true,  it  would  convey  the  most  un* 
measured  censure  on  a  system  which  could  so  won* 
derfttUy  debase  their  character,  for  the  same  men 
fought  and  Ued  for  a  century  together  for  those 
very  ri^ts  which  they  would  now  be  represented 
as  rejecting.  But,  in  truth,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Molucca^  are  at  this  day  most  anxious  for  a  free 
tmde,  as  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  monopoly 
regulations  sufficiently  declare.  In«  s^te  of  the 
confiscation  of  property,  and  the  penalties  of  b»- 
nishment  And  death,  there  are  annually  smuggled 
from  the  Banda  Islands  no  less  than  60^000  lbs.  of 
nutmegs,  and  15,000  lbs.  of  mace. 

I  shall  be  held  excused  for  the  length  at  which 
I  have  treated  of  the  spice  trade,  although  moie 
than  commensurate  with  its  present  importance^ 
when  the  peculiarly  severe  lot  of  the  natives  of 
the  Moluccas,  fr<Hn  the  earliest  intercourse  of  £u« 
ropeans  with  them  down  to  the  present  times,  is 
considered.  Under  the  influence  of  principles  the 
most  unjust,  fdlacious,  and  unprofitable,  they  have 
fidr  two  centuries  been  sut^ected  to,  a  scouige  upon 
industry,  of  which,  for  severity,  there  is  no  other 
example  in  any  age  or  climate.  The  delusion 
which  led  to  this  system  still  continues  to  influence 
the  policy  of  the  European  nations ;  and  it  is  re- 
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markaUe,  that,  notwithstanding  the  establishment 
throrn^ioQt  other  parts  of  the  Dutch  Indies,  of  a 
system  of  administration  in  principle  the  most 
free  and  enlightened  ever  acted  upon  in  the  East, 
the  Spice  Islands,  by  fL  singular  fatality,  were  ex-* 
pressly  excluded  from  its  benefits. 

The  whole  produce  of  the  Banda  Islands  in  nut« 
fluegs  at  present  is  dOOfiOO  lbs.,  or  4500  piculs ; 
and  of  mace  150,000  lbs.,  1185  piculs.  Europe, 
China,  Bei^al,  and 'America,  are  the  principal 
maxkets*  The  civilized  tribes  of  the  Archipelago 
consume  nothing  but  the  long  nutmeg,  which 
they  receive  in  the  shell,  and  many  of  these  also 
are  exported  to  Western  Asia  and  Hindustan. 

If  the  consumption  should  increase,  as  it  in- 
evitably will  in  a  free  trade  and  free  cultivation, 
spices  w'Al  become  a  more  extensive  article  of  con? 
sumption  than  they  ever  were  before;  and  in  a 
very  few  years  we  should  see  the  spice  trade  be- 
come in  reality  an  important  bran(;h  of  commerce* 

Besides  black  pepper  and  the  precious  spiceries 
there  are  several  of  inferior  value  which  are  objects 
oi  foreign  commerce.  These  in  the  order  of  their 
importance  are,  long  pepper,  cubeb  pepper,  clove 
bark,  misoy  bark,  ginger,  turmeric,  and  cayu-puU 
tSL  These  are  too  inconsiderable  as  objects  of 
commerce  to  be  dwelt  upon  at  ^y  length.  Long 
pepper  may  be  purchased  in  Java  at  90  per  cent. 
l)0kw  the  price  of  black  pepper,  and  the  cubebs  at 
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the  eaine  itte.  The  tuitneric  of  Jsvli  is  of  b^ 
estimatibn  in  the  markets  of  Europe,  ranluDg  next 
to  that  of  China,  snd  being  much  superior  to  tlM 
of  Bbn^.  Tlie  principal  talue  of  the  dove  barit, 
as  an  article  of  exportation^  ia  for  its  oil,  which 
diflers  little  from  that  of  the  clove  itself.  C3tytt- 
fnOi  oil,  the  essential  oil  6f  a  species  of  myitle, 
growing  in  the  coilntry  of  spices^  has  become  of 
late  years  a  favourite  medicine  as  an  external  b^ 
plicatian.  It  has  been  sold'  on  the  spot  for  the 
high  price  of  five  Spanish  dollars  the  quart ;  bnt 
this  is  not  the  natural  cost  of  the  commodity,  ttnd 
is  caused  only  by  the  difficult  intercourse  of  the 
trading  world  with  the  countries  which  produce  it« 

Betel-nut^  or  areca,  gamUr^  and  tobacco,  are  ar- 
ticles of  extensive  traffic.  All  the  countries  of  the 
Archipelago  respectively  produce  enough  of  areca 
for  their  ovm  domestic  consumption,  but  it  is  only 
the  western  countries,  and  especially  the  west 
coast  of  Sumatra,  where  Pedir  is  the  most  remark- 
able place,  that  the  areca  is  in  such  abundance 
as  to  be  an  article  of  foreign  exportation.  The 
areca  of  commerce  is  of  two  kinds;  that  which  is 
dried  carefully  without  being  split,  and  that  which 
is  split  and  more  hastily  dried.  The  first  is  the 
most  valuable,  and  its  commoti  price  at  Pedir, 
v^ich  produces  for  exportation  about  40,000  pi- 
culs  annually,  is  from  |  to  1^  of  a  Spanish  d<Alar 
per  picul.    At  this  price  it  is  purchteed  by  the 
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!Elurepea&  traders  of  Fenang,  who  dispose  of  it  from 
their  warehouses  at  an  advance  of  from  100  to 
900  per  cent.  It  is  principally  carried  to  China 
and  Bengal,  bringing,  in  the  market  of  Canton,  an 
ayeiiage  price  of  S^^  Spanish  dollars  per  picul } 
and  in  that  of  Calcutta  4  ^  Spanish  dollars^  an 
advance  on  the  prime  cost  in  the  one  of  60  per 
cent.,  and  in  the  other  of  70  per  cent.  An 
article  so  cheap,  and  so  little  perishable,  might, 
perhaps,  be  imported  into  Europe,  and  used  with 
advantage  in  the  dyeing  of  our  cotton  goods, 
a  purpose  to  which  it  is  converted  in  Coroman- 
del  and  Malabar*  The  betel-nut  of  the  Indian  is- 
lands is  grown  cheaper  than  that  of  Malabar  by  no 
less  than  665  per  cent.,  or  is  no  more  than  one^ 
third  of  its  price. 

Gambir,  or  Terra  Japonica,  as  mentioned  in 
the  account  given  of  its  agriculture,  is  the  produc- 
tion of  the  western  portions  of  the  Archipelago, 
from  whence  it  is  a  great  article  of  exportation  to 
the  eastern,  and  especially  to  Java.  It  is  also  sent 
tQ  China.  The  price  of  the  commodity  to  the 
traders,  who  export  it  from  the  places  of  its  growth, 
is  from  three  to  four  Spanish  dollars  per  picul.  It 
usually  sells  in  Java  at  six,  and  when  the  market  is 
imderstocked,  often  as  high  as  eight  Spanish  dollars. 
Such  fluctuations  of  price  we  must  reckon  to  meet 
mth  in  countries  between  which  the  communication 
is  rtill  uncertain,  because  unskilfully  conducted. 
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Tobacco  has  been  already  fully  described  in  the 
agricultural  department  of  the  work,  and  in  this 
place  it  will  only'  be  necessary  to  offer  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  trade  in  it.  Small  quantities  of  to* 
bacco  are  every  where  grown  for  domestic  con« 
sumption^  but  a  rich  soil  and  considerable  agri- 
cultural skiH  being  necessary  to  produce  it  in 
quantity  and  perfection,  it  is  an  article  of  foreign 
exportation  only  in  a  few  situations.  These  situa- 
tions are  Lusong,  Majindanao,  but  especially  Java* 
This  latter  country,  besides  its  o  wn  internal  sup- 
ply, exports  an  immense  quantity  to  Borneo,  Su- 
matra, the  M^ayan  Peninsula,  Celebes,  mii  the 
Spice  Islands.  The  whole  quantity  exported  is 
5,000,000  lbs.  The  tobacco  of  Java,  as  it  appears 
in  commerce,  is,  as  mentioned  in  another  place, 
divided  into  three  kinds,  collected  from  the 
same  plants,— the  upper,  middle,  and  under  leaves, 
constituting  respectively  tobacco  of  the  Jirst,  se- 
condf  and  third  qualities,  the  prices  of  which 
on  the  spot  may  be  reckoned  in  order  at  dd., 
8d.,  and  l!d.  per  lb.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
institute  any  comparison  between  these  prices, 
and  those  of  the  tobaccos  of  other  countries,  from 
the  nature  of  the  preparation  which  the  Java 
tobacco  undergoes,  which  is  finely  shred,  well 
dried,  and  freed  from  the  mid-rib,  a  state  in  which 
other  tobaccos  do  not  appear  in  the  markets.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  agri* 
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cultural  industry,  when  dressings  are  never  applied 
to  inferior  lands  to  fit  them  for  growing  tobacco^ 
the  growth  of  the  plant  is  necessarily  restricted  to 
a  few  favoured  spots,  which  consequently  pay  an 
enormous  rent  to  the  landlord,  by  which  the  price 
of  tobacco  is  necessarily  enhanced.  At  the  same, 
time,  the  state  of  commercial  intercourse,  the  pe- 
culiar preparation  of  the  drug,  and  the  long  esta- 
blished prejudice  of  the  consumer  in  its  favour» 
contribute  to  give  the  Javanese  commodity  a  mono- 
poly of  the  market,  and  to  exclude  the  compe- 
tition of  foreign  produce.  This  naturally  accounts 
for  its  high  price,  compared  to  the  raw  produce 
of  the  same  soil. 

Java  tobacco,  as  it  appears  in  commerce,  is  pre- 
pared by  the  Chinese,  who  pack  it  very  heady  in 
little  parcels  of  a  few  ounces  in  Chinese  paper,  which 
is  stamped  with  their  seals.  A  certain  number 
are  contained  in  a  basket,  which  are  sold  by  Jcodis^ 
corges,  or  scores,  one  of  which  weighs  1100  lbs.  a- 
voirdupois.  The  costatthemarketofSamarang,  after 
payment  of  inland  duties,  and  charged  with  the 
heavy  cost  of  transport  on  men's  shoulders,  over 
sixty  or  seventy  miles  of  difficult  road,  may  be 
reckoned,  for  the  lowest  sort,  40  Spanish  dollars,  or 
188.  4d.  percwt.;  for  the  second  sort,  80  f^panish 
dollars,  or  86s.  8d.  j  and  for  the  first,  120  Spanish 
dollars,  or  55s.  per  cwt. 

Of  drugs  and  perfumes^  a  considerable  number 
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at«  <>bjecti  6ith6r  of  domestic  md  foreign  commtfrfiet 
of  both.  The  pifac^al  are  camphor,  banaoi]t» 
ll^ain  aloei,  dn^tm Vbfood,  sassaiiaai  aapan  wood, 
8bd  ittormda»  The  camphor  of  Sumatra  ud  Bor* 
if6o  k  divided  in  commence  into'  thr^e  scris^  m* 
(itoding  to  quality,  the  relatiTe  values  of  whach 
to  each  other  may  be  estimated  in  the  propertioM 
of  fd,  14,  sdid  4k  The  price  of  this  article  depends 
upon  the  factitious  value  which  the  Chineae  attach 
to  it,  and  to  its  limited  production  in  nature.  A 
pound  avoirdup(»8  of  the  best  kind  usually  sells  iu 
Ghitta  at  the  cdcOTbftant  price  of  about  18^  Spa- 
nish doBars,  or  L.  4, 4s.  4^d.,  while  the  camphor  of 
Jqum,  which  does  not  apparently  diffw  from  itt 
and  is  equally  esteemed  every  wfaeiv  else,  isalla  for 
She  78tti  part  of  tiiis  amount,  or  costs  no  more 
t3ian  Is.  Id.  per  pound*  The  best  camphw  is 
purchased  at  Barus^  in  Sumiitra,  always  the  empo- 
rium of  the  oomfmodity,  ajoji  which  stno^ers  usu- 
ally affix  to  its  name,  at  about  8  %anish  doUan 
per  cattif  or  S7s«  per  pound,  which,  it  is  remark^ 
sMe  enough,  is  nem^Iy  the  price  assigned  to  it  by 
Beaulieu  in  the  first  French  voynge  to  the  Ardii- 
pelngo  two  centuries  back. 

Benzoin^  or  frankincense,  called  in  comflsercial 
language  Benjalnin,  is  a  more  general  article  of 
commerce  than  camphori  though  its  produetioii 
be  confined  to  the  same  islands.  Benzoin  is  divid- 
ed in  commerce,  Kke  camidior,  into  three  sarU^  ac- 
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cording  to  quality,  tbe  comparatiw  vine  of  which 
may  be  stated  in  figures  as  Ibllow,  105,  45,  1& 
Benzoin  is  valued  in  proportion  to  its  whiteness^ 
nmi-tnnqMtfency,  and  freedom  from  adveutitioua 
natters.  According  to  its  purity,  the  first  sort 
may  be  bought  at  the  emporia  to  which  it  is  brought 
at  from  SO  to  100  dollars  per  picul,  the  second 
from  ^  to  45,  and  the  worst  from  8  to  2Q  dol- 
lan.  According  to  Linschoten,  benaoin^  in  his 
time,  cost,  in  the  maiiiet  of  Sunda  Calapp*  or 
Jaoatra,  firom  19^  to  26^  Spanish  doUais  the 
picuL  By  Neibuhr's  account,  tbe  worst  hra^oin 
of  the  Indian  islands  is  more  esteemed  by  the  Arabs 
diaii  their  own  best  oUbanunh  or  frankinpenso« 
In  the  London  market,  the  best  benaoin  is  iburtew 
tnaes  more  valuable  than  oUbanum,  and  even  tbe 
worst  9j  times  more  valuable*  Benzoin  usually 
sells  in  Ei^knd  at  lOs.  per  lb.  The  quantity  ge- 
nerally imported  into  England,  in  the  time  of  the 
monopoly,  was  812  cwts.  The  principal  use  of 
tills  commodity  is  as  incense,  and  it  is  equally  in 
request  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Romish,  the  Ma* 
homedan,  the,  Hindu,  and  Chinese  worships^  It 
IS  also  used  as  a  luxury  by  the  great  in  fumigations 
in  their  houses,  and  the  Javanese  chiefs  are  fond 
of  smoking  it  with  tobacco.  Its  general  use  among 
nations  in  such  various  states  of  civiliaatioUi  mkd 
the  steady  demand  for  it  in  all  ages,  declare  that 
it  is  one  of  those  commodities  the  taste  for  whieb 
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is  inherent  in  our  nature,  and  not  the  result  of  a 
particular  caprice  with  any  individual  people,  as  in 
the  case  of  Malay  camphor  with  the  Chinese. 

Lignum  aloeSf  a  half  rotten  and  unctuous  wood, 
which,  in  burning,  emits  a  fragrant  odour,  is  a  per- 
fume .or  incense  much  in  request  in  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  East,  and  forms  an  article  of  trade  in 
the  Indian  Islands,  where  it  makes  its  appearance 
in  commerce  without  its  being  absolutely  certain 
that  it  is  a  production  of  the  country. 

DragofCs^blood  is  the  produce  of  a  large  spe* 
cies  qS  rattan  growing  on  the  north  and  north* 
east  coast  of  Sumatra,  with  some  parts  of  Bor- 
neo, and  chiefly  manufactured  at  Jambi,  Falem^ 
bang,  and  Banjarmassin.  Considerable  quantities 
of  it  are  sent  to  Europe,  to  China,  to  India,  and 
to  Arabia.  The  price  at  Banjarmassin  in  Bor- 
neo, .  where  large  quantities  are  manufactured', 
is,  according  to  qi^aUty,  from  50  to  70  Spanish 
dollars  per  picul,  or  an  average  of  L.  11,  6s.  9^d. 
per  cwt.  In  the  London  market  we  find  it  quot- 
ed at  L.  84  per  cwt.,  or  about  200  per  cent.  ad. 
vance  on  that  cost. 

Damar^  the  species  of.  rosin  which  has  been  al- 
ready described  in  the  agricultural  branch  of  this 
w.ork,  is  a  very  large  article  of  commerce,  foreign 
as  well  as  domestic.  Under  this  native  name,  it 
is  well  known  in  the  markets  of  Bengal  and  China, 
where  this  abundant  and  spontaneous  production 
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18  much  used  in  paying  the  bottoms  of  ships  and 
vessels.  In  Borneo  it  is  obtained  in  larger  quan- 
tities on  the  coasts,  being  floated  down  the  rivers 
as  a  drift  during  the  periodical  floods  to  the  sea, 
and  afterwards  cast  ashore  by  the  winds  and  cur« 
rents.  By  a  previous  arrangement,  aknost  any 
quantity  may  be  procured  by  the  trader  at  the  low 
rate  of  half  a  dollar  a  picul.  It  can  be  imported 
and  sold  in  the  market  of  Calcutta  as  low  as  two 
rupees  four  anas  per  maund,  or  8s.  Id.  per  cwt. 
cheaper  than  Stockholm  pitch  in  the  London  mar- 
ket* According  to  Dalrymple,  the  island  of  Pa- 
lawan yields  gum  copal,  which  the  natives  call 
l^nju.     Kfly  piculs  of  it  may  be  had  annually. 

The  sandaUwood  of  the  Indian  Islands  is  con- 
sidered inferior  to  that  of  Malabar ;  yet  no  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  them  in  the  market^of 
China.  The  highest  perfumed  wood  is  that  near- 
est the  root  of  the  tree ;  and,  for  this  reason,  the 
largest  billets  are  the  highest  priced.  The  sandal- 
wood of  Timur,  and  the  other  easterly  islands,  from 
whence,  for  the  convenience  of  the  markets,  it  is 
imported  into  Java,  costs  there,  according  to  its 
quality,  from  8  to  13  Spanish  dollars  per  picul. 
This,  making  no  allowance,  howeverj  for  inferiority 
of  quality,  is  45  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the  Mala- 
bar sandal-wood.  ♦     In  China,  the  great  maricet 

•  Bucha  ans  M^sorcy  Vol.  li.  p.  537. 
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Ar  this  commodity,  the  wood  is  sorted  into  three 
ckMeS)  which  bear  the  following  relative  values 
expressed  in  figures,  24,  22,  and  I7,  The  quan- 
tity of  sandal-wood  imported  into  China  from  Mm- 
labar  annually  is  about  3000  piculs,  35711  cwta. 
There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  importa- 
tions from  the  Indian  Islands }  but  the  produce  of 
the  iflbnd  of  Tlmur  alone  is  not  under  8000  pi- 
culs, or  9524  cwts« 

Sapan^woodf  as  mentioned  in  the  agricultural 
department  of  the  work,  grows  abundantly  in  se- 
veral of  the  Indian  Islands,  and  is  exported  to  Eu- 
rope an4  China.  It  is  generally  obtained  at  the 
cheap  rate  of  ds.  4d«,  or  one  Spanish  dollar  the  pi- 
eul,  and  used  as  dunnage. 

Within  the  last  twelvemonth,  the  sassc^as  tree 
has  been  discovered  in  great  quantities  in  the 
island  of  Banca,  and  cut  down  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. The  charge  of  hewing  the  wood,  and  pie- 
paring  it  for  market,  has  been  estimated  at  about 
two  Spanish  dollars  the  picul,  or  78-  ^l  P^f  c^f^ 

The  ebony  of  the  Indian  Islands  is  much  infe- 
rior to  that  of  the  Mauritius,  being  generally  of 
a  paler  colour,  and  of  less  hardness.  It  is  found 
in  considerable  quantities,  and  is  an  article  of  ex- 
portation to  China. 

A  species  of  wood,  called  bUanghj  the  Malays, 
is  abundant  in  Borneo,  and  forms  a  considerable 
article  of  exportation  to  China.    This  is  a  heavy 
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laai  wood»  chiefly  valued  for  being  almost  iacor- 
ruptable.  It  resists  etery  alternation  of  heat,  cold» 
and  moisture,  and  nothing  proves  injurious  to  it 
but  the  de^uredation  of  the  water-pworm,  or  Teredo 
nwaUs.     ' 

JRattanf  form  one  of  the  greatest  articles  of  ex- 
portation from  the  Indian  Islands,  and  are  sent  to 
Bengal,,  to  Europe,  and  above  all  to  China,  where 
an  immense  quantity  is  consumed  as  cordage.  The 
rattan  is  the  ^ontaneous  product  of  all  the  forests 
of  the  Archipelago,  but  exists  in  greatest  perfec- 
tion in  those  of  the  Islands  of  Borneo,  Sumatra, 
and  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula.  The  finest  are 
produced  in  the  country  of  the  Batak^  of  Suma- 
tra. The  wood-cutter,  who  is  inclined  to  deal  in 
this  article,  proceeds  into  the  forest,  without  any 
other  instrument  than  his  parang  or  cleaver,  and 
cuts  as  much  as  he  is  able  to  carry  away.  The 
mode  of  performing  the  operation  is  this:  He 
makes  a  notch  in  the  tree,  at  the  root  of  which  the 
rattan  is  growing,  and  cutting  the  latter,  strips  off 
a  small  portion  of  the  outer  bark,  and  inserts  the 
part  that  is  peeled  into  the  notch.  The  rattan 
being  now  pulled  through,  as  long  as  it  continues 
of  an  equal  size,  is  by  this  operation  neatly  and 
readily  freed  from  its  epidermis.  When  the 
wood-cutter  has  obtained  by  this  means  from  three 
hundred  to  four  hundred  rattans,  being  as  many 
aa  m  individual  can  conveniently  carry  in  their 
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moist  and  undried  state,  he  sits  down  and  ties  theita 
up  in  bundles'  of  one  hundred,  each  rattian  being 
doubled  before  being  thus  tied  up.  After  drying, 
they  are  fit  for  the  market  without  further  prepara- 
tion.  From  this  account  of  the  small  labbur  expend- 
ed in  bringing  them  to  maiicet,  they  can  be  sold  at 
a  very  cheap  rate.  The  Chinese  junks  obtain  them 
in  Borneo,  at  the  low  rate  of  five  Spanish  dollars 
per  hundred  bundles,  or  five  cents  for  each  hun- 
dred rattans,  or  tKirty-seven  for  a  penny.  ITie 
natives  always  vend  them  by  tale,  but  the  resident 
European  merchants  and  the  Chinese  by  weight, 
counting  by  the  picul.  According  to  their  quali* 
ty,  and  the  relative  state  of  supply  and  demand, 
the  European  resident  merchants  dispose  of  them 
at  from  1 J  to  2J  dollars  the  picul.  In  China  the 
price  is  usually  about  3i  dollars  per  picul,  or  75 
per  cent,  above  the  average  primd  cost.  In  Beii- 
gal  they  are  sold  by  tale,  each  bundle  of  a  hundred 
rattans  bringinjg  about  20jd.    '    ^ 

Of  materials  of  cordage,  the  only  ones  deserving 
of  notice  as  articles  of  commerce  tae  the  gomuli  : 
the  material  resembling  black  horse-hair,  obtained 
from  the  Aren  palm,  as  described  in  the  book  on 
Agriculture ;  and  white  rope^  of  Manilla  rope  or 
cordage,  manufactured,  as  stated  already,  from  the 
epidermis  of  a  species  of  mmaor  banana.  He 
fibres  of  the  first  singular  substance  are  stronger, 
more  durable,  but  less  pliant  than  those  of  the  coir 
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or  coco-nut  husk,  and  therefore  more  fit  for  cables 
and  standing-rigging,  but  less  fit  for  running-rig- 
gmg.  The  native  shipping  of  all  kinds  are  entire- 
ly equipped  with  the  cordage  of  the  gomuti  ;  and 
the  largest  European  shipping  in  the  Indies  find 
the  advantage  of  using  cables  of  it  It  undergoes 
no  preparation  but  that  of  spinning  and  twisting,  no 
material  similar  to  our  tar  or  pitch,  indispensable 
to  the  preservation  of  hempen  cordage,  being  ne* 
cessary  with  a  substance,  that,  in  a  remarkable  de* 
gree,  possesses  the  quality  of  resisting  alternations 
q£  heat  and  moisture,  llie  best  gomuti  is  the 
produce  of  the  islands  farthest  east,  as  Amboyna 
and  the  other  Spice  Islands.  That  of  Java  has  a 
coarse  ligneous  fibre ;  the  produce  of  Madura  is 
better.  Gomuti  is  generally  sold  in  twisted  shreds 
or  yarns,  often  as  low  as  a  Spanish  dollar  a  picul, 
and  seldom  above  two,  which  last  price  is  no  more 
than  one-sixth  part  of  the  price  of  Russia  hemp  in 
the  London  market.  Were  Europe^  ingenuity 
applied  to  the  improvement  of  this  material,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  but  it  might  be  rendered  more 
extensively  useful. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  productions  of  the  In* 
dian  Islands  is  teak  timber.  As  mentioned  in  an- 
other place,  it  grows  only  abundantly  in  Java,  from 
whence  it  may  be  exported  in  large  quantities, 
such  is  the  extent  of  the  forests  of  it  which  exist 
in  that  island.     Besides  compass  and  crooked  tim- 
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btr,  it  ii  reckoned  that  these  forests^  without  any 
injury  to  theiD>  may  annually  afford  50,000  beams 
for  ship-buiiding  and  exportation,  and  lupply  the 
demand  for  small  timber,  for  house-building,  and 
native  shipping  craft. besides.  The  prioe  paid  for 
teak  timber  by  the  Dutch  government  in  form«r 
times  was  at  the  low  rate  of  about  4s.  7id»  per  load. 
This  was,  however,  a  forced  price,  the  timber  be- 
ing delivered  as  an  assessment/  Any  additional 
quantity  was  paid  at  50  per  cent.*  advance  upon 
this.  The  government  sold  the  timber  thus  che^ 
]y  obtained  at  a  monopoly  price,  taking  advantage 
of  the  necessities  only  of  the  public,  and  necessa- 
rily excluding  all  fair  and  regular  traffic.  The 
trade  was,  during  the  British  time,  opened  to  pri- 
vate speculation,  and  large  quantities  of  it  were 
sent  to  the  market  of  Bengal,  where  it  competed 
successfully  with  that  of  Pegu.  The  established 
prices,  as  fixed  by  the  government,  whose  property 
the  forests  are,  were  then  as  follow :  Straight  squared 
timber  wa3  sold  at  an  average  of  L.  5  per  load.  A 
mast  piece,  61  feet  long,  by  17  inches  diameter,  was 
sold  for  L.  7)  14s*  4^d.  per  load ;  and  one  of  lOOfiaet, 
by  S2  inches  diameter,  for  L.  Il2,  3s.  6d.  Planks, 
or  rather  what  is  called  in  the  language  of  our  In- 
dian ship-builders  shinbin,  being  planks  hewn  out 
of  the  solid  beam  by  the  adze,  were  sold  at  the  rate 
of  L.5, 14s.  per  load,  and  pipe*staves  at  L.  2, 2$.  9d. 
per  hundred.     The  existing  administri^on  of  the 
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his  again  restiicted  the  tnda,  and  tbo  Im- 
ber  u  ntm  sold  200  per  cent,  dearer  than  when 
the  iskmd  was  in  the  British  occupaticm. 

Under  the  British  administraticm,  some  sbips 
ivholly  built  of  teak  were  constructed  by  British 
diip^huilders.  In  the  year  ISl?*  it  waa  estimated 
that  the  hull  of  a  ship,  well  fastened  and  sheathed 
with  copper,  could  be  easily  constructed  at  the  rate 
of  L.  12  per  ton«  Besides  teak,  inferior,  bat  stHl 
Taluable  woods  abound,  fit  for  house  and  ship- 
building* The  large  trading  praoe  of  the  Mi^ 
eassars  and  Bugis,  called  padewakcn^  the  best  na- 
tiTe  yessels  of  the  Archipelago,  are  constructed  of 
a  timber  called  katundeng^  a  hard  durable  wood 
found  abundantly  in  the  mountains  of  Celebes, 

Many  vegetable  productions  mig^t  be  mention- 
ed which,  in  the  event  of  colonization,  European 
ingenuity  and  capital  might  manufacture  into  a 
fom  to  fit  them  for  a  distant  market.   The  bound- 
less  forests  of  these  countries  suggest,  for  example, 
the  probi^bility  that  industry  might  be  well  reward-- 
ed  in  the  manufacture  of  pot  and  pearl  ashes, 
which  require  comparatively  but  a  moderate  share 
of  skill  and  capital.     Should  European  colonisa- 
tion take  place  in  the  Indian  Islands,  and  an  useful 
freedom  of  commerce  be  established,  it  might  be 
suggested  that  China,  from  its  vicinity,  the  density 
of  its  popuktion,  and  the  high  priee  of  the  produce 
of  the  soil,  which  is  the  consequence  of  this  state  of 
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things,  would  afford  to  tbe  lumber  of  the  Indian 
Islands  the  same  advantageous  market  which  Eu- 
rope has  afforded  to  that  of  America. 

The  animal  products  of  the  Archipelago^  which 
a,fford  materials  of  commercial  export,  though*  less 
valuable  than  the  vegetable,  are  important  and  in- 
teresting. Land  animals  afford  hides,  horns,  ivory, 
feathei^,  birds'  n^sts,  stick  and  shell  lac,  bees'  wax, 
jerk*beef,  and  animal  sinews.  The  fisheries  supply 
dry  fish,  fish  maws  and  roes,  sharks'  fins,  tripang  or 
sea-slu^,  tortoise-shell,  pearls,  mother-of-pearl,  and 
cowries,  with  ambergris.  I  shall  give  a  very  rapid 
sketch  of  these,  confining  myself  generally  to  what 
relates  to  their  commercial  character. 

From  the  great  size  of  all  the  bufikloes,  and  of 
the  greater  number  of  the  oxen  of  the  Indian 
Islands,  their  hides  and  horns  are  peculiarly  va- 
luable. The  immense  horns  of  the  Java  buffido 
have  been  long  sent  to  Europe  as  an  article  of 
trade,  and  the  hides  both  of  the  ox  and  bufialo  are 
sent  to  China  always  in  the  hair,  and  not  tanned. 
Bali  and  Lombok  are  the  countries  which  have  af- 
forded the  greater  number  of  ox  hides,  and  the 
cost  may  be  judged  of  from  the  price  of  the  whole 
animal,  which  seldom  exceeds  ten  or  twelve  diil- 
lings.  *    In  Java,  where  there  is  the  greatest  abun- 


•  Beeckman,  speaking  of  Ball,  says,  "  The  country  af- 
fords plenty  of  oxen^  the  largest  and  best  I  ever  saw  out  of 
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dance  of  cattle^  the  number  of  hides  available  for 
•exportation  is  diminished  by  the  singular,  practice 
among  the  inhabitants  of  that  island  of  using  the 
fresh  hide  as  an  article  of  foodj-^nay^  even  esteem- 
ing, it  a  dainty  beyond  any  other  part  of  the  ani« 
mei.  A  steady  demand  for  hides  as  an  article  of 
commerce  would  probably  put  an  end  to  this  taste« 
In  Java,  from  the  low  price  of  salt,  it  may  be  sug- 
gested, that  pickling  the  hides»  a  practice  never 
yet  resorted  to  in  that  part  of  the  world,  might  an^ 
swer.  Hides  and  horns,  from  their  bulky  nature, 
will  probably  be  always  a  fitter  article  for  the  neigh- 
bouring market  of  China  than  for  the  more  distant 
one  of  Europe. 

The  Malay  Peninsula  and  Sumatra,  the  only 
countries  of  the  Archipelago  where  the  elephant  is 
found,  are.  also,  of  course,  the  only  countries  that 
afford  much  ivory.  From  these  two  countries,  and 
more  especially  from  the  neighbouring  country  of 
Siam,  ivory  forms  a  considerable  article  of  exporta- 
tion,, principally,  of' course,  to  China,  where  the 
manufacture  of  this  beautiful  commodity  is  better 
understood  than  any  where  «lse. 

The  birds  of  the  Indian  Islands,  like  those  of 
other  warm  countries,  are  iK(ore  remarkaUe  for  the 
gay  and  brilliant  tints  of  their  plumage  than  for 


England."— Fb^fl^e  to  Borneo,  p.  168 — From  my  own  ex- 
perience I  can  speak  to  the  same  effect. 
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ill  sofiaen  ftitd  idiimdaiioe.  They  aflbrcl^  AenftrOt 
no  down  for  commerco,  bat  ornamental  feathers  of 
aingular  beauty*  The  principal  are  the  feathera  of 
aevnal  apeeies  of  the  jay  tribe»  called  Birds  of  £a^ 
radise,  and  those  of  the  Aigm  pheasant,  respea- 
tsrely  foond^  the  first  in  the  conntries  of  the  eaat* 
em^  and  the  last  of  the  westemt  extramtty  of  the 
Arehipebgo ;  the  one  being  found  only  in  New 
Gninea  and  the  adjacent  islands^  and  die  other  no 
ffliere  but  in  Sumatra  and  the  MaUyan  Peninsula. 
The  bird  of  paradise  is  an  article  of  commerce  to 
China  and  Europe.  To  pr^Mire  it  for  the  market^ 
the  lurd  is  *embowelled,  smoked*  and  deprived  of 
the  legs. .  The  bird  is  abundant ;  and  the  Papaai^ 
of  whose  country  it  is  an  inhabitant,  ate  dexterous 
in  idioottng  or  taking  them.  It  is,  in  conseqiicsMse^ 
cheap  in  ita  native  country,  and  would  be  abua- 
dant  every  where,  if  the  want  of  confidenoe  which 
exists  between  the  seller  and  the  buyer,  with  the 
restrictions  on  the  interoourse  between  the  rest  ef 
the  world  and  the  emporia  to  which  they  are 
brought,  did  not  unnaturally  enhance  their  east. 
The  usual  price  at  Banda  is  about  4a.  ^d»  a  bbdb 
The  Tiest  of  a  species  of  swallow  peculiar  to  the 
Indian  Islands,  Hinmdo  escuknta,  is  well  known 
to  constitute  an  important  article  of  their  com- 
merce, owing  to  the  very  whimsical  luxury  of  the 
Chinese.  The  natural  history  of  this  bird  is  fiu: 
from  being  as  yet  accurately  understood,  and  it 
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woaU  be  welen  to  dwellr  upon  cot^edureB  respect* 
iBg  the  nature  of  the  eubstanoe  which  compoiee 
the  nest.  In  shipe  the  nest  is.  like  thet  of  an  or* 
cUnary  swallow's  nest,  and  in  external  appearance  at 
well  aa  conaiatenee^  somewhat  resembles  a  fibrons  ill- 
eracocted  isinglaas*  The  nests  of  all  the  swal* 
low  tribe  in  diese  countries  are  more  or  less  foim^ 
ed  of  this  nngular  substance*  The  common  houae 
martin,  as  I  have  a  thousand  times- seen,  eonstmcta 
its  nest  jlartly  of  this  subabance,  and  partly  of  the 
erdiiiarjr  materials  of  Urda'  nests,  hair,  stmws,  fta« 
them,  ftc*  These,  howerer,  are  of  no  valm.  The 
escalent  nest  4s  always  the  produce  of  the  swallow 
that  builds  in  the  caves  of  rocks,  at  a  distanee 
from  the  habitation  of  man.  The  caves  where 
these  nests  are  found  are  frequently,  but  not  al* 
ways,  on  the  sea^side*  In  Java,  very  productive 
eaifM  are  found  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and 
at  least  fifty  miles  from  the  sea.  It  seems  proba* 
ble  that  they  are  most  almadant  on  the  seaside 
0nly^  because  caverns  are  there  most  frequent,  and 
least  liable  to  disturbance.  This  seems  to  prow 
IJuA  sea  foam,  or  other  marine  production,  has  no 
share  in  the  formation  of  the  nest ;  and  the  most 
probable  hypothesis  is,  that  the  nest  is  a  material 
eUcK)iated  from  the  food  of  the  bird,  a  conjectuxe 
whidi  would  be  proved  if,  on  a  skilful  dissection,  it 
^were  discoveredi  that  the  bird  has  any  peculiar  or- 
igans destined  to  perfioorm  such  aprocess.  Thenativw 
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of  the  Indian  Islands  makeuodistinction  betweea  the 
variety  of  swallow  which  affords  the  esculent  nest, 
and  any  other^  nor  do  I  believe  that  naturalists 
have  remarked  any. 

As  an  article  of  commerce^t  the  quality  of  tha 
nest  is  determined  by  several  circumstances,  as  the 
nature  and  situation  of  the  cave,  its  extent,  but» 
above  all,  the  time  at  which  the  nest  is  taken.  The 
best  nests  are  those  obtained  in  deep  damp  caves^ 
and  such  as  are  taken  before  the  birds  have  iaid 
their  eggs.  The  coarsest  are  those  obtained  after 
the  young  have  been  fledged.  The  finest  nesU 
are  the  whitest,  that  is,  those  taken  before  the  neat 
has  been  rendered  impure  by  the  food  and  feeen 
of  the  young  birds.  The  best  are  white,  and  the 
inferior  dark-coloured,  streaked  with  bloody  or  in* 
termixed  with  feathers.  It  may  be  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  some  of  the  natives  desciibe  the  purer 
nests  as  the  dwelling  of  the  cock*bird,  and  alwayi 
so  designate  them  in  commerce.  Birds'  nests  are 
collected  twice  a*year,  and,  if  regularly  collected* 
and  ho  unusual  injiury  be  offered  to  the  caverm^ 
will  produce  very  equally,  the.  quantity  being  very 
little  if  at  all  improved  by  the  eaves  bdng  left 
altogether  unmolested  for  a  year  or  two.  Sraie 
of  the  caverus  are  extremely  difficult  of  access, 
ai\d  the  nests  can  only  be  collected  by  persons 
accustomed  from  their  youth  to  the  office.  The 
most  remarkable  and  productive  caves  in  Java, 
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of  which  I  SQperiixteiided  a  moiety  of  tiid  cdllec* 
ii<m  for  sevotal  years>  are  those  o(  Karang-bBlkngp 
m  i^e  ptwrinoe  of  Bugkn^  on  the  south  coast  of 
the  klaad.  Heie  the  caves  are  otily  to  be  afi^- 
praecfaed  by  a  perpaidictdar  descent  of  nany  hun*^ 
dxed  ftek^  by  ladders  of  bamboo  and  rattan,  oret 
ajeandUngTJdbntlyagBmst  the  rocks.  When  die 
month  of  the  cavern  is  attained,  the  peiilous  ofliea 
of  taUngp  the  nesta  most  often  be  perfonsed  wiib 
Mn^light,  by  penetrating  into  recesses  of  die' 
rad:,  ivhen  the  slightest  trip  wovdd  be  inatantlf 
firtal  to  the  adventurers,  who  see  nothing  below 
them  but  the  tnrbulent  surf  making  its  way  intd^ 
the  chasBM  of  the  rock* 

The  oflriy  pnepairation  which  the  birds'  nests  nn«* 
dergo  ia  that  of  simple  dxying,  without  direct  ex« 
pesure  to  the  sun^  after  which  they  are  padoed  in 
smali  beoiesi  usually  of  half  a  picuL  Tkey  ave  aa- 
sacted  for  (ifae  Chinese  mail:et  kto  three  knids^  ac«* 
ceading  to  their  qualities,  distinguished  ixito  /IrBfy 
Qt  heBt»  secaudf  and  third  qualities.  Gaivenifi  ihat 
are  regularly  managed  will  aiford  in  100  parts 
59^  pavta  of  those  of  the  first  qudity,  SS  parts  of 
those  of  the  second,  11^^  parte  of  those  of  the 
thirds 

The  Qonunon  prices  for  birds*  nesta  at  Canton' 
ace^  fi»  the  first  sort,  S600  Spanish  dollars  the 
pieni;  or  K^,  18s.  1^  per  pound ;  for  the  se» 
cond,  2800  Spanish  dollars  per  picul  ^  and,  ftr 

VOL.  lU.  K  E 
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the  third,  no  more  than  I6OO  Spanish  dollars.  In 
the  Chinese  markets  a  still  nicer  classification  of  the 
edible  nests  is  often  made  than  in  the  islands.  The 
whole  are  frequratly  divided  into  three  great 
elasses,  under  the  commercial  appellations  of  Pas- 
katj  Oiukatj  and  Tung^tung,  each  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  quality,  is  subdivided  into  three  infe« 
nor  orders,  and  We  have,  consequently,  prices  va^ 
rying  from  1200  Spanish  dollars  per  pical  to  4800. 
These  last,  therefore,  are  more  valuable  than  their 
weight  in  silver!  From  these  prices  it  is  suffi*- 
ciently  evident,  that  the  birds'  nests  are  no  more 
than  an  article  of  expensive  luxury.  They  are 
consumed  only  by  the  great,  and  the  best  part  is 
sent  to  the  capital  for  the  consumption  of  the 
court.  The  sensual  Chinese  use  them,  under  the 
imagination  that  they  are  powerfully  stimulating 
and  tonic,  but,  it  is  probable,  that  their  most  valua- 
ble quality  is  their  being  perfectly  harmless.  The 
people  of  Japan,  who  so  much  resemble  the  Chi- 
nese in  many  of  their  haUts,  have  no  taste  for  the 
edible  nests,  and  how  the  latter  first  acquired  a 
taste  for  this  foreign  commodity  is  only  less  singu- 
lar than  their  persevering  in  it.  Among  ^  the 
western  nations  there  is  nothing  parallel  to  it, 
unless  we  except  the  whimsical  estimation  in  which 
the  Romans  held  some  articles  of  luxury,  remark- 
able for  their  scarcity  rather  than  for  any  qualities 
ascribed  to  them. 

4 
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Of  the  quantity  of  birds^  nests  exported  from 
the  Indian  Islands,  although  we  cannot  state  the 
exact  amount,  we  ha^e  data  for  hazarding  some 
probable  conjectures  respecting  it.  fVom  Jata 
there  are  exported  about  200  piculsj  or  27»000  lbs. 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  of  the  first  quality. 
The  greatest  quantity  is  from  the  Suluk  Ar- 
chipelago, and  consists  of  530  piculs.  From, 
Macassar  there  are  sent  about  30  piculs  of  the 
fine  kind.  These  data  will  enable  us  to  offer  some 
conjectures  respecting  the  whqle  quantity,  for  the 
edible  swallow's  nest  being  universally  and  almost 
equally  difiused  from  Junk,  Ceylon,  to  New  Guinea, 
and  the  whole  produce  going  to  one  market,  and 
only  by  one  conveyance,  the  junks,  it  is  probable, 
that  the  average  quantity  taken  by  each  vessel  is 
not  less  than  the  sum  taken  from  the  ports  just 
mentioned.  Taking  the  quantity  sent  from  Bata- 
via  as  the  estimate,  we  know  that  this  is  conveyed 
by  £300  tons  of  shipping,  and,  therefore,  the  whole 
quantity  will  be  1818  piculs,  or  242,400  lbs.,  as 
the  whole  quantity  of  Chinese  shipping  is  30,000 
tons.  In  the  Archipelago,  at  the  prices  already 
quoted,  this  property  is  worth  1,263,510  Spanish 
doUars,  or  L.  284,290-  The  value  of  this  im- 
mense  property  to  the  country  which  produces  it, 
rests  upon  the  capricious  wants  of  a  single  people. 
From  its  nature  it  necessarily  follows  that  it  is 
claimed  as  the  exclusive  property  of  the  sovereign. 
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$mi  eWTf  Where  forms  a  valuable  branch  of  his  in* 
oomey  or  of  the  revenue  of  the  state.     This  value, 
however,  is  of  course  not  equal,  and  depends  upon 
tlie  sitoation  and  the  circmnstanees  connected  ifi^ 
the  caverns  m  which  the  nests  are  found.    Being 
often  in  remote  and  sequestered  situations,  in  n 
country ^so  lawless,  a  property  so  valuable  and  ex- 
posed is  subject  to  the  perpetual  depredation  of 
freebooters,  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
an  attack  upon  them  is  the  principal  object  of  the 
warfare  committed  by  one  petty  state  against  an- 
other.    In  such  situaticms,  the  expence  of  afford- 
ing them  protection  is  so  he»vy  that  they  are  ne- 
cessarily of  little  value.     In  situations  where  the 
cavern^  are  difficult  of  access  to  strangers,  imd 
where  there  reigns  enough  of  order  and  tranquiffity 
to  secure  them  fi-om  internal  depredation,  and  to 
admit  of  the  nests  being  obtained  without  other 
expence  than  the  simple  labour  of  collecting  them, 
tihe  value  of  the  property  is  very  great,     l^e  ca- 
verns of  Karang^bolangj  in  Java,  are  of  this  de- 
scription. These  annually  afford  6810  fts.  of  neste, 
which  are  worth,  at  the  Batavia  prices  of  3200, 
2500,  and  1200  Spanish  dollars  the  picul,  for  the 
respective  kinds,  neariy  139,000  Spanish  dollars, 
and  the  whole  expence  of  collecting,  curing,  and 
packing,  amounts  to  no  more  than  11  per  cent, 
on  this  amount.     The  price  of  birds*  nests  is,  of 
course,  a  monopoly  price,  the  quantity  produced 
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heiag  by  natufe  limited  and  incapable  (tf  bemg  mgm 
mented*  The  value  of  tbe  labour  expencbd  in 
briaging  birds'  nests  to  market  is  but  a  trifling 
portion  of  their  price^  which  c<msists  of  the  high- 
eat  price  which  the  luxurious  Qhinese  will  uSkad 
to  pay  for  th^em,  and  which  is  a  tax  paid  by  thet 
nation  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Indian  islands** 
There  is  perhaps  no  production  upon  which  human 
industry  is  exerted  of  which  the  cost  of  producticm 
bears  so  small  a  portion  to  the  market  price* 

The  he  insect  exists  in  most  of  the  forests  of 
the  Indian  islands,  but  especially  in  those  of  Su* . 
matra  and  the  Malayan  Peninsula.  Its  produce 
i%  however,  inferior  to  that  of  Bengal,  and 
especially  c^  Pegu,  which  countries  chiefly  supply 
ths  large  consumption  of  the  market  of  China# 
while  the  lac  of  the  Indian  ishmds  is  principally 
oofifined  to  home  consumption. 


•  **  When  a  comiqoditj  is  at  a  monopoly  price,  it  is  at 
the  very  highest  price  at  which  the  consnmers  are  willing  to 
pvrdbase  itw  Commodities  are  only  at  a  monopoly  price 
Nfben,  by  no  passibb  means,  their  quantity  can  be  augment* 
e4 ;  and  wb»,  tharefore^  the  competition  is  wholly  on  one 
side-^amongst  the  buyers.  The  monopoly  price  of  one  pe- 
riod may  be  much  lower  or  higher  than  the  monopoly  price 
of  another^  because  the  competition  among  the  purchasers 
mtiSI  depend  on  their  wealth,  their  tastes,  and  caprices.-'— 
Primeifki  qf  PoUiicd  Economy/  by  Darid  Ricardo,  E14. 
B.  zv. 
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Bees*  wax  constitutes  a  very  valuable  and  con- 
siderable article  of  commerce.  Bees  have  ne 
where  been  domesticated  m  the  Indian  Islands, 
nor^  indeed,  I  believe,  in  any  part  of  Asia*  The 
wandering  habits  to  which  diey  are  encouraged  at 
all  seasons,  by  the  perpetual  succession  of  flowers, 
would  probably  render  it  difficult.*  From  the 
same  cause,  and  it  being  consequently  unnecessary 
to  lay  up  a  store  of  provision,  their  honey  is  small 
in  quantity,  while,  from  the  quality  of  vegetation, 
it  is  naturally  of  much  inferior  flavour  to  that  of 
higher  latitudes.  1  have  seen  the  honey  of  Anu 
bia  brought,  as  a  luxury,  to  the  Indian  Islands. 
The  bees  of  these  islands,  however,  afibrd  an 
abundant  supply  of  wax,  which  is  largely  exported 
to  Bengal  and  China.  The  greatest  supply  h  ob» 
tained  in  the  islands  furthest  to  the  east,  and,  above 
all,  in  Timur  and  flores.  llie  quantity  exported 
annually  from  the  Portuguese  settlements  in  Ti- 
mur is  20,000  piculs,  which  is  sold  by  the  natives 
at  the  low  rate  of  five  Spanish  dollars  the  picul,  or 
18s.  lO^d.  per  cwt.  When  the  Bugis  vessels 
bring  it  to  the  west,  it  is,  according  to  its  purity, 
sold  from  26  to  36  Spanish  dollars  the  picul.     In 


*  This  objection  may  not  be  equally  applicable  to  situations 
of  considerable  eleTation.  The  bee  appears  to  be  domesticat- 
ed in  the  island  of  Cuba,  although  I  am^  ignorant  under  what 
circumstances. 
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Be^igal  we  find  thQ  same  produce  quoted  at  45 
rupees  per  maund,  or  an  advance  of  S6j^  per 
cent. 

Animal  flesb,  among  the  Indian  islanders,  is 
ne?er,  as  with  us»  pickled,  but,  for  preservation,  is 
dried  in  the  sun,  with  the  assistance  of  a  very  small 
proportion  of  salt.  Under  the  native  name  of  den^^ 
dengf  the  muscle  of  the  ox,  the  buffalo,  the  deer, 
and  wild  hog,  are  thus  prepared,  and  the  three  first 
form  an  article  of  considerable  domestic  consump^ 
tion,  while  all  are  exported  by  the  junks  to  China* 
The  best  dendeng  xnay  be  had  at  the  rate  of  six 
Spanish  dollars  the  picul,  2|d.  per  pound. 

Ths^Ji&heries  of  the  Indian  Islands  afford  a  most 
valuable  branch  of  their  industry.  Both  sea  and 
river  fish  abound,  but  the  first  are  the  most  abun- 
dant and  valuable.  The  waters  which  surround 
these  islands  are  so  tranquil,  and  the  numerous 
banks  which  exist  affoM  the  living  animals  which 
inhabit  them  such  abundance  of  food,  that  no  part 
of  the  Tvorld  abounds  more  in  fine  fish.  The  seas 
of  the  western  parts  of  the  Archipelago,  particu- 
larly the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Siam,  are  the  most  remarkable  for  their 
abundance  of  edible  fish.  *  Towards  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  Archipelago,  where  the  coasts  are 

•  <'  Their  seas,"  (the  Straiu  of  Malacca^)  says  Hamilton, 
''  produce  the  finest  fish  that  ever  I  saw  or  ta8ted.''-»iVm 
Account  of  the  East  Indies^  Vol.  11.  p.  156. 
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bolder  and  the  seas  deeper,  the  fish  are  scarcer  «id 
leas  abundant.  Ilie  edible  fish  «re  mmi&nm^ 
among  which  the  pomfret,  the  calcap,  and  the  mfey 
are  the  most  ddicate.  A  great  variety  of  fish  are 
dried  in  the  son,  and  form  a  eonsidenUe  article  of 
commerce^  fish  being  in  this  state,— for  Uttie  or  none 
is  consumed  fresh,*— ^m  article  of  as  universal  con- 
sumption among  the  Indian  islanders  as  flesh  is  in 
cold  countries.  The  preparation  which  fish  undergo 
cinsists  simply  in  drying  them  in  the  sun,  for  pick- 
ling is  hardly  ever  had  recourse  to.  Of  (me  species, 
a  kind  of  shad,  which  frequents  the  great  river  of 
Siak  in  Sumatra,  the  dried  roe,  of  enormous  aise, 
constitutes  an  article  of  commerce*  Tiie  common 
price  of  ordinaiy  salt  or  dried  fish  may  be  stated 
at  two  Spani^  dollars  per  picul,  or  Ts*  6id  per 
cwt« 

Ordinary  dried  fish  fi>rms  no  portion  of  the  fi!i« 
reign  exports  of  the  Indian  islands,  but  three  ni- 
gular  modifications  of  it  do,  ftshinaws^  sharVs 
JinSj  and  tripang^  or  sea  slug,  all  of  whidi  are  seat 
to  China  in  large  quantity.  The  first  is  a  fiivour- 
ite  article  of  the  strange  luxury  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  country,  often  bringing  as  high  as  7^  Spa- 
nish doUars  per  picul,  or  L.  14,  3s.  6d.  per  cwt.  in 
the  market  of  Canton.  Sharif  $  Jim  are  exported 
to  China  from  every  maritime  country  of  India» 
from  the  Arabian  Gulf  to  the  Indian  islands. 
They  are  articles  of  luxiuy  rather  than  of 
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wry  Ibod  among  a  flensual  people,  who  seek  them 
voder  the  imagmaticm  that  they  are  powerful  to- 
fUcs.  A  fricul  of  shark's  fins  usually  sells  in  China 
«  high  as  S2  Spanish  dollars,  or  at  L.  6,  Is.  per 
^wt.  whieh  high  price  makes  it  evident,  that  they 
are  no  more  than  articles  of  luxury  for  the  use  of 
liie  rieh.  In  the  market  of  Macassar  the  ordinary 
price  is  dbout  15  ^^ish  dollars  per  picul,  or 
L.  %  l€s.  8}d  per  cwt.  Tripang  swala^  or  sea- 
dugi  fhelothuricnfj  is  a  much  more  important 
ardcle  of  commerce  than  the  two  just  mentioned, 
and  constitutes,  in  quantity  and  value,  the  most 
eonsiderafale  article  of  the  exports  of  the  Indran 
Uands  to  China,  unless,  perhaps,  we  except  pep- 
per* There  are  fisheries  of  tripang  in  every  coun- 
try of  the  Archipelago,  from  Sumatra  to  New 
Guinea.  The  fish  being  found  chiefly  on  coral  reefs, 
and  never  on  flat  mnddy  shores,  the  most  consider- 
afeAe  fisheries  are  consequently  to  the  eastward 
fiom  Celebes  to  New  Guinea  and  Australasia, 
where  the  formation  of  the  land  is  most  favourable* 
The  most  productive  are  the  flsheries  among  the 
Aroe  islands  and  those  in  the  Gulf  of  the  Car- 
pentaria, and  generally  on  all  the  north-west  coast 
of  New  Holland,  called,  by  the  Bugis  fishermen, 
M&T^ej  and  by  the  Chinese,  Lanhhm. 

The  tripang  is  an  unseemly  looking  substance, 
of  a  dirty  brown  colour,  hard,  rigid,  scarcely  pos- 
seaiing  any  power  of  locomotion,  nor  appearance 
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of  animation.  Some  of  the  fish  is  occasiooall^  as 
much  as  two  feet  in  length*  and  from  seven  to 
eight  inches  in  circumference.  The  length  of  a 
span*  and  the  girth  of  from  two  to  three  indies, 
however*  is  the  ordinary  size.  The  quality  or  va- 
lue of  the  fish*'  however*  does  by  no  means  depend 
upon  its  size*  but  upon  properties  in  them*  neither 
obvious  to*  nor  discernible  by*  those  who  have  not 
had  a  long  and  intimate  experience  of  the  trade.  The 
Chinese  merchants  are  almost  the  only  persons  who 
possess  this  skill*  even  the  native  fishermen  them- 
selves  being  often  ignorant  on  the  sutyect*  and  al- 
ways leaving  the  cargo  to  be  assorted  by  the  Chi- 
nese on  their  return  to  port.  The  commercial 
classification  made  by  the  Chinese  is  curious  and 
particular.  In  the  market  of  Macassar  the  great- 
est stitple  of  this  fishery*  not  less  than  thirty  varie- 
ties are  distinguished*  varying  in  price  from  five 
Spanish  dollars  per  picul  to  fourteen  times  that 
price*  each  being  particularized  by  well  known 
names.  To  satisfy  curiosity  I  shall  give  a  few  of 
them*  with  their  ordinary  prices. 

Tacheritang  costs  68  Spanish  dollars. 

Batu-bSsar  -  54 

Batu-t^Lngah  -  22 

Batu-k&chil  -  14 

Itam-basar  -  SO 

Itam-tSngah  -  15 
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Item-kXehil 

8  Spanish  dollan. 

Timdang 

24 

Kunyit 

9 

Donga 

7 

Japon                • 

19 

Mosi 

9 

Kawasa 

5 

5 

Gama 

l^ 

Taikongkong 

isi 

M&i^  (New  HoUand) 

Id 

Kayu-jawa 

26 

Bankuli 

20 

It  is  evident,  from  this  account,  that  the  tripan^ 
trade  is  one  in  which  no  stranger  can  embark  with 
any  safety,  and  it  is  consequently  almost  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese.  The  aetnal  fishery  is 
managed,  however,  exclusively  hy  the  natives* 
The  fish  is  caught  by  them  on  ledges  of  coral  rock» 
usually  at  the  deptih  of  from  three  to  five  fathoms,. 
The  larger  kinds,  when  in  shallow  water,  are  oc- 
casionally speared,  hut  the  most  common  mode  of 
taking  them  is  by  diving  for  them  in  the  manner 
practised  for  pearl  oysters,  and  taking  them  up 
with  the  hands.  The  quantity  of  tripai^  sent  an* 
nually  to  China  firom  Macassar  is  about  7000  pi* 
culs,  or  8333  cwt«  The  price  in  the  market  of 
China   varies  fimn   eight  j^panish   dollars   per 
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pioil,  to  fO^  to  50,  to  7^»  to  110,  and  ta  as  higb 
as  115,  according  to  quality. 

Tor/oise-sheU  is  a  valuable  article  of  the  com- 
meroe  of  the  Archipelago.    The  tortoise  is  found 
in  all  the  seas  of  the  Archipelago,  but  in  greatest 
abundance  in  those  in  which  the  sea-slug  abounds^ 
particularly  the  east  coast  of  Celebes,  tlie  coasts 
of  the  Spice  Islands,  and  those  of  Netr  Guinea. 
Towards  the  western^  parts  of  the  Aroh^dsgo^ 
the  animal  is  smaller,  the  shell  thmner,  and  of 
course  much  less  valuable.    Those  engi^psd  in 
fishing  the  tripang  combine  with  it  that  of  the 
tortoise,  and  about  200  piculs,  26,6661  lbs.  of 
shell  are  annually  brought  to  Macassar  by  them 
fi>r  exportation  to  China,  where  the  price  is  fiom 
9QO  to  S50  Spanish  ddlan  the  picul,  701  per 
oeat.  less  than  the  prioes  in  the  London  market. 
This  very  tortoise-ishell.  is  again   le-exported  to 
EiUK^  affording  a  pointed  exan^  of  the  boie* 
fieial  oMisequeneesof  the  ftee  trade  of  the  Quncse^ 
aad  the  flagrant  injustice  and  impolicy  of  the  re* 
striotions  upon  the  iBtenourse  of  EniopeBBg  with 
those  countries.    The  valadUe  prodootions  whidi 
ave  ebtained  on  the  veiy  coastsof  the  islands  whioh 
the  latter  occupy,  are  here  seen  to  be  finced  into  a 
Ateign  market,  where  they  must  be  odlleotodbeftit 
the^  can  find  their  way  to  their  final  destination* 

Peari$9  and  the  motker^peaH  oystetf  are  pie- 
iuetiens  of  the  seas  of  the  Indian  isknds.    The 
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inC,  w  «B  ci^ect  of  tnide»  are  foond  bo  iriiere 
bait  m  the  Suluk  islands,  and  the  }«it<priiic{pa]ly 
tliei^  filao.  Pearls  are  found  in  the  narrow  chaok 
nels  or  passages  which  exist  among  the  imm^* 
row  uid  dangeroM  thoaia  of  the  isisnds  of  tliis 
group.  The  pearl  is  known  in  every  language 
of  the  Archipelago  by  one  and  the  sane  BanM, 
said  this  name»  Muhfo^  <Hr  Mutycm^  is  Sa»- 
sknt,  from  whioh  it  may  be  inlmed  that  the  vse 
of  pearls  as  w  ornament,  and  by  consoqyngo  the 
art  of  flshmg  for  then,  were  taugbt  by  the  Hiu'- 
iiis.  The  qnamtity  annually  exported  to  China 
le  redLoned  worth,  en  the  spot,  125,000  SptsiBh 
dollars';  «nd  the  quantity  of  nHithet*o£fearl  ^U 
obtained  -and  exported  to  the  same  country  is  abent 
MOOpicuis,  worth  in  China,  at  the  rate  of  14  Sjpt^ 
mah  ddlars  the  pieul,  70.000  doBars,  or  L,  1^,790. 
Gensidermg  the  tnrbulent  and  phratieal  hsibite  ai 
the  satiTes  of  the  Suluk  greup^  it  is  certain  that 
a  greater  share  of  skill  and  industry  than  can  at 
praseirt  be  applied  to  theee  fisheries,  would  greaft* 
ly  enhance  the  value  and  amount  of  their  prednoe. 
The  same  seas  are  the  only  parts  of  the  Arehi* 
pciago  in  which  the  ctmrk  shells,  used  as  snail 
ennrency  in  Hindustan,  are  ftimd }  and  the  Bngis 
Fraos  bring  them  as  articles  of  traAe  to  the 
more  westeiiy  parts  of  the  Archipehigo.  Hiese 
also,  at  well  as  almost  all  parts  of  the  Archipelago, 
aArd  tjie  gigsmtk  eocUe,  seme  of  which  i 
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ally  measure  three  feet  wide.  Tlte  subBtanee  of 
the  shell  is  several  inches  thidk«  perfectly  whiter 
and  takes  a  fine  polish.  They  are  sent  to  China 
as  articles  of  trade. 

Ambergris  is  found  in  sevenl  parts  of  the  seas 
of  the  Archipelago,  and  constitutes  an  article  of 
the  return  cargos  to  China.  As  the  commodity 
has  no  name  but  the  Arabian  one  Anb&r^  we  may 
plausibly  conjecture  that  the  Arabs  first  instructed 
the  natives  in  the  use  of  it  as  a  p^ume. 

The  last  marine  production  I  shall  mention  is 
Agar-agar^  a  kind  of  Fucus,  which  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  in  which  it  forms  a  gelatinous  matter. 
The  Chinese  use  it  in  this  form  with  sugar,  as  a 
sweetmeat,  and  apply  it  in  the  arts  as  an  excellent 
paste.  It  is  probable  it  might  be  used  in  the  same 
manner  by  us,  and  might  prove  a  cheap  and  useful 
substitute  for  the  expensive  gums  we  now  import* 
It  forms  a  portion  of  the  cargos  of  all  the  junks. 
The  price  on  the  spot  where  it  is  collected  is  very 
low,  seldom  exceeding  one  and  a  half  or  two  Spa- 
nish dollars  a  picul,  or  from  5s.  8d.  to  7^  6|d.  per 
cwt# 

It  need  hardly  be  insisted  upon  that,  in  the 
event  of  the  Eurc^an  race  colonizing  in  the 
countries  of  the  Archipelago,  and  their  enterprise 
being  permitted  to  take  its  natural  range,  the  rich 
variety  of  marine  production  whi<;h  I  have  now 
enumerated  would,  with  the  intenninaUe  demands 
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of  the  market  of  China  in  their  immediate  vici- 
nage, afibrd  abundant  occupation  for  their  indus- 
try and  skill.     In  speaking  of  the  fisheries  of 
the  Indian  Islands,  one  great  subject  has  not 
yet  been  aUuded  to^— the  whale-fishery.  In  the  seas 
which  surround  the  Spice  Islands,  and  particular- 
ly towards  Tunur,  and  that  portion  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  which  lies  between  the  Archipelago   and 
Htm  Holland,  the  Cachelot  or  Spermaceti  whale 
diounds.      While  the  Spice  Islands  were  in  our 
possession,  our  whalers  were  in  the  habit  of  re- 
fineshing  at  Amboyna,  which  they  found  a  con* 
ipenient  station  for  this  purpose  alone,  though  per- 
mitted to  carry  on  no  species  of  trade  with  it. 
Ten  or  twelve  of  them  annually  put  in  for  refresh- 
ments at  the  port  of  Dili  in  Tlmur.     It  is  evident, 
that  any  nation  in  possession  of  the  Spice  Islands,' 
that  has  the  wisdom  to  destroy  the  absurd  mono* 
poly  of  ftpiees,  and  restore  the  industry  of  those 
countries  to  their  natural  state,  may  see  them 
necessarily  become  a  convenient  station  of  the 
whale-fishery.     If  industry  and  capital  were  suf- 
fered to  take  their  natural  course,  the  spice  trade 
and  whale-fishery  would  be  naturally  combined, 
each  mutually  aiding  the  other.      The  striking 
contrast  in  the  present  case,  between  the  free  and 
fettered  trade,  is  sufficient  to  bring  ridicule  and 
confusion  on  the  supporters  of  regulated  and  mo- 
nopoly commerce.    The  spermaceti  whale-fishery 
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€mjioj9  SSt^lOO  tons  of  sbippMig.  and  3210  n^ 
iiieii;--*-ihe  vaunted  ^nce  trade  700  tona^  and  80 
tiMOOeD  i  tha  tonnage  ia  thua  46  timea  gceater,  tbe 
handa  employed  40  timea  greater*    The  imliie  of 
the  fiaherj  ia  L.  1070,000,  that  of  th^  apices  at 
three  timea  their  natural  price,  onl;  L.  l^fiOO^ 
Gc  Ikde  more  than  a  ninth  part  o£  the  vdne 
of  the  fiihery.    This  aAiount  for  tba  fiahoiy  ia 
ohtaaied  hj  the  labour  of  9^10  men^  arnoi^  tfae 
hoklcist,  most  active,  and  haidy,  that  human  inati* 
tutHoDs  are  eapaUe  of  breeding.  The  spicea  ai«  ah- 
tained  tibrough  th^  enslaving  of  a  populafcioo  of 
4^00Q»  or  with  the  kboor  of  11,500  pe»m8» 
tpkiipg  the  labouring  population  at  about  a  fowth 
of  that  number,*  who,  with  perhi^  a  uMUifin  mace^ 
are  hy  me^ns  of  it  robbed  of  the  most  ordinary 
r^hta  of  human  nature,  and  kq^  in  slavery  and. 
barbarism  to  insure  an  uskworthy  and  cantemptiUe 
object.    It  will  appear  from  this,  and  allowingthat 
apices  bring  a  monopoly  {Mioe  eq^ual  to  three  tisMS^ 
ibeirnatural  value;,  that  the  labourof  one  EnglialunaA 
ia  equal  to  that  of  96  natives  of  the  S^ce  Islands^ 
with  the  aid  of  the  productive  powara  of  the  soil  to 
boot.    The  value  of  the  ordinary  bboor  of  a  ci?i-» 
liaed  European  over  an  Asiatic,  wherever  there  is 
an  opportunity  of  making  a  fair  compariaoiw  is  110 


•  Thk  » the  actual  populatkm  af  Aiiil>07Da  and  the  Bniia 
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»ore,  however,  than  as  3|-  is  to  1.  Some  of  this 
be  owes  to  the  natural  and  inherent  superiority  of 
his  physical  form,  but  more  to  education  and  to 
moral  habit. 

-  The  Indian  Archipelago,  so  remarkable  for  the 
rich  variety  of  its  vegetable  and  animal  productions, 
IS  hardly  less  distinguished  for  its  mineral  wealtk. 
In  tin,  it  is  by  far  the  most  productive  country  Ott 
the  globe ;  and  in  gold,  it  is  probably  not  inferior 
to  America.  Ores  of  silver,  lead,  and  zinc^  on  the 
other  hand,  have  not  yet  been  discovered  at  all ;  and 
iron  is  scarce,  no  ores  of  it  sufficiently  rieh  being 
at  all  found  in  some  of  the  islands,  and  these  the 
most  distinguished  for  their  vegetable  wealth 
and  civilization.  Rich  ores  of  copper  are  known 
to  exist  in  several  situations,  but  this  metal  is 
not  generally  diffused.  The  truth,  however,  is, 
that,  with  respect  to  the  metallic  wealth  of 
those  countries,  very  little  is  known,  for  the 
industry  and  civilization  necessary  to  elicit  it 
neither  exist  now  nor  have  ever  existed*  The 
singular  wealth  of  the  tin  and  gold  mines  has  in 
a  measure  obtruded  these  metals  upon  notice  ;  but 
it  is  only  through  the  enterprise  of  strangers,  and 
in  very  recent  times,  that  their  produce  has  become 
a  respectable  object  of  commerce.  The  command- 
ing genius  of  the  European  race,  though  fettered 
by  80  many  pernicious  restraints,  has,  since  its 
authority  was  established  in  these  regions,  had  in*- 

VOL.  III.  F  f 
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duence  eBcmgh  to  establish  suck  a  aluupe  of  eoaiU 
deuce  tiid  secuity  as  to  stimulate  enterprise  where 
tke  natuxal  wealth  of  the  land  made  a  very  litd^ 
sufficient.  Under  the  commanding  protection  of 
that  geniusi  the  industry  and  the  lid>our  of  the  more 
industrious  nations  of  Asia  frequeatii^  the  Aidii- 
pelago,  pocticularly  the  Chmeae,  has  been  put  in 
Motion  ;  and  it  is  ehi^  throfu^^  them  that  the 
gold  and  tin .  mines  of  the  Archipelago,  befiDre 
little  known,  or  of  lifltle  value,  have  been  rendered 
yvoductiTe. 

The  mineral  fWDducts  which  particularly  deserve 
notice,  IB  a  commercial  point  of  view,  and  of  which 
I  propose  giving  an  acoount  in  successim,  are  tjbie 
following:  tiA«---^ld"-*M;qpper----iroB---SBLb**HinU 
phur,  and  the  diamond. 

Tin  k  cdled,  in  every  language  of  the  Archie- 
lego^  by  the  nsme  Timahy  a  word,  it  is  presumed, 
of  the  Malay  language.  In  geographical  distribu- 
tion, tin  is  confined  to  the  island  of  Banca,  the 
.Malayan  Peninsukg  and  the  islets  en  its  coasts^ 
with  Junkceyhn.  Tin,  wherever  fouQd^  it  has 
been  remarked,  has  a  limited  geogrgfJiical  disti?S>u- 
tion ;  but  where  it  does  exist,  it  is  alwuys  in  fffut 
abundance.  The  tin  of  the  Indian  islands  ha^ 
however,  a  nmch  wider  range  of  distribution  t^an 
that  of  any  other  couittry,  being  foimd  in  consider- 
able quantity ftom  the d8'  to  the  10/  of  Sastlm- 
l^itude,  and  from  the  8'  North,  to  »'  South  lati- 
tude. 
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Tin  exists  either  in  greatest  abundance,  or  is  ob- 
tained with  least  labour  and  difficulty,  in  the  island 
of  Banca,  which  affi>rds  at  pre;sent  by  far  the  great- 
er quantity  of  the  tin  of  commerce  of  the  Archipe- 
lago. The  discovery  of  the  mines  of  Banca  is  com* 
paratively  a  recent  event.  It  took  place  in  thje 
begmning  of  last  century,  in  the  reign  of  Sultan 
Badur  U'din^  king  of  Palembang,  and  sovereign 
of  the  island.  * 

This  event  in  the  hist(M7  of  tin  may  be  fairjiy 
oompared  to  the  discovery  of  the  American  pines, 
in  that  of  the  precious  metals.  The  working  of 
tbd  former  mines  in  the  Archipelago  was  in  a 
great  measure  discontinued ;  and,  but  for  the  ef- 
fects of  the  monopoly,  the  influence  might  havie 
extended  to  Europe.  In  about  thirty  years  from 
•the  discovery,  the  tin  produced  fkni  the  mines  of 


*  Captain  HanuItoDj  who  was  in  India  at  the  time,  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  discovery :  '^  In  1710,  a  son 
of  the  king  of  Pullamban  (JPalembang)  was  king,  and  a  fire 
accidentally  happening  in  a  village,  when  the  fire  waa  ex- 
tingaished  they  chanced  to  find  much  melted  metal  under 
the  rubbish,  which  proved  to  be  tin.  The  king  ordered  his 
people  to  dig  a  little  into  the  ground,  and  they  found  plenty 
of  ore,  which  he  now  reaps  a  good  advantage  by.  The 
Dutch  sent  from  Batavia  for  leave  to  settle  a  factory  there, 
but  could  not  obtaia  that  fiivoor,  the  king  dedaring  that  hie 
'  eoontry  Aould  be  ft«e  for  all  nations  to  trade  in*"-«-Ar«iv 
Acewu^ofike  Bast  Imdm^  Vol  U.  p.  ISO. 
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Bancawa^no  less  than  65,000  piculs,  or  S870tonS| 
being  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  mines  of 
Cornwall  at  present.  Previous  to  the  discovery  of 
the  mines  of  Banca,  the  principal  portion  of  the  tin 
of  the  Archipelago  was  obtained  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  Malayan  Peninsula.  * 

The  geological  formation  of  the  island  of  Banca 
is  chiefly  jprmory  rock.  The  principal  mountains  are 
of  granite;  and  those  of  inferior  elevation  of  red 
iron-stone.  In  the  low  tracts  between  these,  the  tin 
ore  is  found,  and  hitherto  always  in  alluvial  depo- 
sites,  seldom  further  than  S5  feet  from  the  surface. 
The  strata  in  which  it  is  found  are  always  in  a  ho- 
rizontal direction ;  and  the  following  is  an  example 
of  their  natin*e  and  composition  : 

Vegetable  mould,        -              -  \\  feet. 
Black  clay,             -                   -  8 
Grey  clay  intermixed  with  sand,    -  4 
Black  clay,          -                 -  •  6 
Coarse  sand,  of  semi-transparent  co- 
lour, bedded  in  pure  white  clay,  6 

25i 

•  **  The  country,"  says  Hamilton,  speaking  of.  Perah, 
'*'  produces  more  tin  than  any  in  India ;"  and  again  he  adds« 
"  there  are  several  places  along  the  ooast  of  Malaya  that 
produce  great  quantities  of  tin ;  but  Salarigore  and  Farce- 
lore  are  the  most  noted/'«*-A^e«o  ,  Amount  of  ih€  EnU  Indies, 
p.  7«,  74. 
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These  incumbent  materials  vary  a  little  in  differ- 
ent situations,  but  not  materially.  Immediately 
under  the  last  stratum  occurs  the  bed  or  stream  of 
tin  ore,  disseminated  in  coarse  fragments  of  granite, 
and  other  primitive  rocks,-  and  of  various  degrees 
of  depth.  The  disappearance  of  the  bed  of  ore  is 
constantly  indicated  by  a  stratum  of  pure  white 
friable  clay.  • 

The  tin  ore  of  Banca  is  common  tin  ore,  or  //ti- 
stone^  an  oxide  of  tin,  and  its  most  common  colour 
is  reddish-brown.  From  this  account  of  the  geog- 
nostic  situation  of  tin  we  shall  be  prepared  to  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  the  processes  pursued  for 
converting  it  into  metal.  The  process  of  mining 
is  wonderfully  simple,  easy,  and  cheap.  A  tin 
mine  is  nothing  else  than  a  large  oblong  pit,  made 
by  excavating  the  ground  in  a  perpendicular  di« 
rection,  to  a  depth  of  from  15  to  US  feet,  to  re- 
move the  superincumbent  strata  of  sand  and  clay 
and  get  at  the  ore.  The  first  opening  is  seldom 
above  100  feet  in  length,  and  if  the  ore  is  discovered 
to  lie  below  the  usual  depth,  the  situation,  in  the 
present  abundance  of  mineral  will  be  neglected  for  a 
more  favourable  one.  The  mines  are  divided  into 
large  and  small,  called  respectively  in  the  language 
of  the  country  kolong  and  kuUL    It  is  in  the  first 

*  11.  ■  ■  ■< 

*  *  Called  bj  the  Chinese  miners  Kongseh. 
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only  that  the  process  of  mining  is  carried  to  any 
degree  of  refinement^  and  that  machinery  is  em- 
ployed*    The  Chinese  alone  are  engaged  in  work- 
ing these«  and  the  average  number  of  hands  em- 
pbyed  in  each  miping  operation  is  from  25  to  50. 
The  whole  of  the  l^ourers  work  on  terms  of  equa- 
lity ;  the  older  and  more  experienced  directing^ 
and  the  younger  -and  more  active  performing  the 
operative  part,  while  all  share  equally  in  the  pro- 
fits.    Fortunately  it  has  been  found  impracticable 
to  make  the  Chinese  labour  on  any  other  terms. 
The  whole  process  for  obtaining  the  metal  consists 
of  minijig,  masking,  md  Jiising :  of  each  of  these 
I  shall  supply  a  very  brief  sketch  in  their  natural 
order.     The  situation  for  opening  a  new  mine  is 
determined  l^  some  indications  of  the  existence  of 
the  mineral,  well  known  to  the  experienced  Chi* 
nese,  and  by  the  usual  test  of  boring.    The  ground 
being  first  cleared  of  the  huge  primeval  forest 
which  covers  all  Banea,  the  miners  begin  mettio- 
dically  to  reinove  the  alluvial  strata  to  get  at  the 
ore.     In  large  mines  of  a  superficies  of  100  feet  by 
80>  this  op^:^ion9  conducted  by  25  or  SO  work* 
men,  ^rll  occupy  about  from  three  to  four  months. 
The  eartibr  it  removed  by  little  baskets,  a  pair  of 
which  are  suspended,  according  to  the  usi^  cus- 
tam  (^thoeasty  from  ft  beam  or  lever  across  the 
shoulders  of  the  workmen.     The  rough  trunk  of  a 
forest  tree  felled  on  the  spot,  and  haying  steps  cut 
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into  hy  eoaatitiites  the  ladder  by  wUch  tke  descent 
ud  Mcent  into  the  mme  is  effected.  The  smaller 
mmefly  besides  being  generally  more  soperiScial,  ere 
commonly  /utueted  upon  accIiritieBy  and  thna  an 
accnmnlation  of  water  seldom  incommodes  Ae 
Bsimng»  but  the  larger  ones  are  more  fraqnent^ 
]y  in  vaUies,  and  sorai  filled  with  water,  which 
tt  is  necessary  to  remove.  This  is  effected  by  • 
common  and  cheap  hydraulic  Chinese  madune. 
Sometimes  a  canal  is  made  to  pass  close  to  llie 
mine  for  the  purpose  of  ftciKtating  the  labour  of 
removing  the  uj^r  sti^aia  of  sand  and  day,  whidi 
are  thrown  into  it  as  extraeted,  and  thus  carried  dff 
by  the  stream.  This  is,  of  course,  practicable  on* 
ly  in  situations  where  the  fluid  has  a  cOnnderaUe 
impetus*  The  stratum  of  tin  is  pursued  by  a  suc- 
cession of  pits,  following  the  first  dpemng  or 
shaft. 

The  "timhing  of  the  min^rd  is  performed  m  a 
manner  remarlodbly  cheap  and  easy.  The  abuiK 
danci  of  mountaiii  streams,  which  duiracterise  the 
physical  a^iect  of  Banca,  in  commoo  with  all  the 
ether  considerable  islaads  of  tl^s  tropical  regioii^ 
are  the  sources  of  this  fiunlily.  Whra  th^ie  is 
much  room  for  sdection  it  beeooibes  a  material  A^ 
ject  to  choose  a  mine  in  the  ueighhouihood  of  such 
mountain  stream  which  is  ^her  itself,  or  a  canal 
from  it,  directed  to  the  neighboorhood  of  the  min^ 
where  an  aqueduct  is  regularly  formed^  the  sid^i 
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of  ndiieh  are  carefully  H&ed  with  the  bok  of  the 
large  forest-trees  of  the  neighbourhood.  Into  this  ' 
trench  the  ore  previously  accumulated  on  its  bank 
is  gradually  thrown  in,  wiiile  a  rapid  stream  of 
water  is  made  to  pass  through  it,  the  labourer 
agitating  the  materiais  with  a  hoe.  The  earth  and 
sand  are  carried  off  by  the  water.  The  ore  and 
large  stones  by  their  gravity  subside,  when  the  lat*- 
ter  are  separated  from  the  former  by  manual  la* 
hour,  with  the  occasional  use  of  sieves. 

The  purified  ore  thus  obtained  is  removed  to 
sheds  erected  for  the  purpose,  and  which  contain 
the  furnaces  and  apparatus  for  smelting.  The 
process  of  smelting  is  usually  perfonned  once  a^ 
year,  or,  in  a  very  productive  season,  twice.  The 
furnace  is  ten  feet  long,  four  wide,  and  composed 
of  clay.  The  bellows,  or  ventilator,  is  a  piece  of 
timber,  about  twenty-five  inches  in  diameter,  hav- 
ing a  bore  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  inches  admit- 
ting a  piston.  It  is  made  of  a  sin^  tree,  and  its 
fabrication  requires  considerable  skill.  This  ea-. 
gine,  plied  by  three  stout  workmen,  keeps  up  a 
constant  blast  on  the  furhace.  A  quantity  of  ignit- 
ed charcoal  is  first  thrown  into  the  furnace,,  which 
continues,  as  long  as  the  process  of  smelting  goes 
forward,  to  be  fed  alternately  with  ore  and  coals. 
In  due  thne,  and  when  the  furnace  is  heated,  the 
metal  begins  to  flow,  in  a  full  stream,  from  an 
aperture  for  the  purpose  in  the  bottom  of  the  floor. 
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and  is  received  into  a  basin,,  from  ^hiebp  in  time, 
it  is  removed,  by  a  ladle,  into  moulds  made  of 
mttst.sand,  formed  near  the  furnace.    The  size  of 
these  moulds  gives  slabs  or  ingots  of  metal  weigfc-^ 
inif  dO  katis,  or  6&}  lbs.     This  operation  serv^, 
the  dodble  purpose  of  smelting  and  roasting  the, 
ore.     It  is  always  conducted  in  the  night  time,  to. 
avoid  the  heats  of  the  day,  which  would  beinconve-. 
nicmt  in  that  climate  to  the  labourers.    In  the: 
course  of  one  night  £280  lbs.  of  ore  are  smelted, 
which,  at  im  average,  affiird  44  or  45  ingots  of  me« 
tal,  or  S06S  lbs.,  so  that,  at  this  rate,  100  parts  of 
ore  yield  dS  parts  of  metal.     A  more  improved, 
but  perhaps  more  expensive,  mode  of  smdting 
would,  it  is  thought,  give  a  greater  produce* 

The  ottthiy  of  capital,  according  to  this  mode . 
of  extracting  tin,  is  extremely  trifling.  Besides 
the  \vater*wheel,  ventilator,  and  died,  including 
the  furnaces,  it  consists  of  the  chai^ges  for  pick- 
ax«8,  spades,  hoes,  shovels,  and  a  few  cheap  wheel* 
barrows,  after  a  Chinese  construction.  The  very 
woods,  cut  down  on  the  site  of  the  mines,  afibid 
the'  necessary  charcoal  for  smelting.  The  whole  of. 
the  processes  described  are  conducted  by  the  Chi- 
nese. The  miners  are  scattered  over  the  ishmd 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  mines.  Besides 
the  immediate  labourers  in  the  mines,  many  otibera 
aie  connected  with  them,  being  engf^ed  either  in 
raising  food  and  necessaries,  or  in  ftbricating  the 
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tMb  and  oAer  nafterMl*  required  m  the  prooesaw  #f 
iaiiU0f»  ivashiiig,  and  imeltiiig^  AmMg  these  jun 
fatadtenitli8»  carpeatenBy  dbareoel  bunieny  gudafr* 
an,te<  In  the  present  state  c^popidttioD^tik  con 
eensniied  bythe  irarkmenismofe  cheaply  impott* 
eA  titan  gMmn«    The  simplicity  ef  the  Tanens  pD0^ 
cesses  ef  waing  industry  is  snch,  that  little  pro^ 
Yions  trsimng  is  necessary.  The  oidy  epccepticai  to 
this  is  the  bitshMas  of  the  6meteer>  which  is  alwijna 
aiseparate  trade.    The  miners  are  afanost  aU  n^ 
tffea  ed  China,  mdw  notwithstanding  the  difl&renco 
of  diasatey  and  the  sei^erity  of  thetr  occopation^ 
eiyey  good  health* 

Besides  the  tin  obtained  by  the  Chinese*  by  ii» 
inteUigent  procemes  now  descnbed,  ati  incensider* 
^hleqoantity  is  obteined  1^  the  natii^  by  very 
rude  processes^  The  maaters  of  the  idandt  tb^ 
Mak^  or,  at  least,  the  people  of  lUeinbai^f,  imi* 
^te  the  Chmese  at  an  baodde  distance,  aaid  tfOnet 
the  ore  by  means  simibBr  tp  those  ptactiaed  by  thp 
lattR  in  the  smaU  mines*  The  aboriginal  ntfieea 
fetlow  still  ruder  ptocessak  They  mme  in  tb« 
|km  of  a  narrow  cylindrical  shaft,  eapsU»  of  ads* 
mittkig  one  person  ooly^  and,  if  the  bed  oi  otp 
be  found  prodnctiYet  £sUow  k  at  the  rich  of  their 
lises  wikd€t  the  aUuvial  strata,  which  ofteA  fiB 
in  upon  them.  They  haYo  no  water^whed,.  no 
aqueduct  To  SYoad  the  accumulation  of  watw» 
they  must  always  mine  on  the  apddhricics  of  ^ 
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TMed  trdots^  and,  for  wariun]^  tlw  miiimd^  it  nmit 
be  conveyed  ss  it  ia  estiMtied^  to  t}ie  twrn^t  ci^i^ 
let.  la  smeltkig  they  u^  fflud)  ftimac«l»  «d»  ift^ 
stead  of  the  large  and  eflfedtttal  teotiktor  of  A0 
€hm^8e»  <&e  common  Malay  bdlows,  demibgd  iai 
liie  first  Yolutue  of  this  work,  is  ^aiployed  by  tfateii* 
The  metal  is  even  tiransported  to  4^e  market,  wMy 
inferior  skill,  aiid  to  £Eu^ilitate  ks  eoiiwya&ee>.  if 
cast  into  much  nnatter  slabs  than  those  06  the 
Chinese,  by  whidi  cKiMinGtiOn  it  is  knowjOL  itt  ikm 
markets.  The  di^rent  conditioas  of  the  tktee 
races  of  men,  in  point  of  industry  and  cffiHBatkni^ 
18  distinctly  pourtrayed  in  their  f  espeetke  manner 
of  pursuing  the  process  of  mining.  Were  the  £a« 
ropean  race  to  engage  in  the  same  ocei^atioii  on  fiar 
terms,  that  is,  supposing  them  Intimately  cotcnia- 
ed,  we  should  find  a  new  and  higher  grade  wiift^ 
to  the  scale,  if,  indeed,  their  superior  vigour  aa4 
intelligence  did  not  soon  banish  all  cempe^iea* 

Thef  eeonomicd  management  pufMed  in  leganl 
to  the  mines  bj  the  sultans  of  Palembai^  deaarves 
a  particular  description.  The  real  sottroe  of  die 
large  revenue  which  the  sultaa  of  Bdeaibai^  de^ 
rives  from  the  mines  of  Banca  is  the  rm^.of  tiiese 
mines,  what  they  yield  beyond  the  vaiae  o£  the 
produce  of  the  poorer  mines  of  other  countries^ 
The  sultan  is  at  once  the  sovereign  and  the  own€r| 
or  lord  of  the  soil,  cmd  nominally  the  mBBiag  ad^ 
"eenturer.    Comparing  the  ecoiKnay  of  the  mittett 
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of  Banea  with  those  of  Cornwall,  he  receives^^he 
tax  or  qittt-reut  paid  to  the  duke  or  soverdgn, — ^the 
rent,  paid  to  the  lords  of  the  8oil|---«nd  partakesyv 
nominally  at  least,  in  the  profits  of  those  who  an 
more  immediately  the  adventurers.  Considered  as 
a  branch  of  the  public  revenue  of  the  native  so* 
veveign,  the  mines  of  Banca  were  divided  inbo^o^  * 
departments^  the  administration  ef  which  was  con* 
signed  to  as  many  native  officeirs,  usually  residing  at . 
the  court  of  Falembang.  These  persons  had,  accord- 
ing to  the  jHractice  of  the  native  governments,  the 
whole  powers  of  administration  delegated  to  them, 
and  conducted  the  civil  and  military  government  of 
their  respective  districts,  as  well  as,  what  they  consi- 
dered the  more  paramount,  affiurs  of  the  mines. 
They  delegated  the  charge  of  the  mines  to  agents 
distinguished  by  the  Chinese  name  of  Kongsi. 
These  kept  the  accounts  of  the  mines,  and  at  fixed 
staples  had  stores  of  provisions,  tools,  &c.,  madead« 
vaiaees  to  the  adventurers,  and  received  the  tin  at 
fixed  rates.  The  adventurers  may  be  described  as 
being  at  once  labourers  and  adventurers^  who  work 
in  common  upon  terms  of  perfect  equality*  The 
price  which  they  received  was  an  invariable,  fixed, 
one  of  about  six  Spanish  dollars  per  picul,  or 
L.  1,  9s.  8d.  per  cwt.,  57  per  cent,  less  than  the 
cost  of  Cornish  tin.  This,  however  small,  nomi- 
nally must  have  been  a  fully  adequate  compensation 
for  their  labour,  since  it  induced  them  to  quit  their 
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conntrj,  and  to  subject  themselves  to  the  inconTe^* 
nience  of  living  in  a  new  uncleared  country,  and, 
of  course,  not  in  a  very  favourable  climate.  The 
actual  price  paid,  however,  must  liave  been  greatly 
lower  than  this  nominal  one,  for  the  Kimgsis,  or 
native  agents,  were  in  the  practice  of  supplying 
them  with  necessaries  at  exorbitant  prices,  as  an 
example  of  which  it  may  be  stated,  that  rice  was 
delivered  to  them  at  the  rate  of  3  Spanish  dollars 
per  picul,  six  times  its  price  in  Java,  and  certainly 
not  less  than  150  per  cent,  above  its  natural  price 
on  the  spot.  The  whole  price  paid  by  the  British 
administration  when  it  took  possession  of  Bancay- 
including  management,  transportation,  ftc.  was 
only  8  Spanish  dollars  the  picul  of  13S^  lbs.  avoir* 
dupois,  or  L.  1,  'lOs.  3d.  per  cwt.  Such  are  the 
extraordinary  facilities,  or  the  small  quantity  of  la^ 
hour  expended  in  producing  the  metal,  and  bring^^ 
ing  it 'to  market.  The  difference  between  the 
price  actually  paid  for  the  production  of  the 
tin,  and  the  selling  price,  consists  of  the  profits 
of  stock,  and  the  rent  of  the  mines,  but  perhi^s 
chiefly,  or,  indeed,  in  all  likelihood  exclusive- 
ly of  the  latter,  as  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that 
profit  is  likely  to  accrue  from  the  wasteful  and  im- 
provident management  of  a  trading  sovereign.  This 
price  on  the  spot  has  generally  been  about  12  dol- 
larsylBO  that  the  average  proportion  of  the  rents  of 
mines  in  Banca  may  be  reckoned  about  oAe-halfof 
their  produce. 
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The  quantUy  of  tia  vvtiioh  tJie  mmes  of  Banca 
li!e  <»pahle  of  affibrduig  is  imnieiise^  a9  the  8U|^y 
^ore  is  nearly  indefinite,  and  the  facility  of  wocking 
greaU  4lHmt  the  year  17^0,  or  forty  years  after 
their  £i«t  discovery,  they  yielded,  it  has  been  cal- 
eubted,.  Bmch  above  120,000  slabs,  or  66,000  pi- 
euls,  S87O  tons.  From  internal  anarchy,— «(ial* 
administratioD,~^the'exhaustion  of  some  rich  mines 
oonveniently  situat^-^e  monopoly  of  the  £iwo« 
pean  government,— the  a'estriatians  upon  aMnmexce 
occasioned  by  the  state  of  war  among  the  European 
lua«ons,<— and  in  some  respeot,  perhaps,  from  the 
forced  competition  of  ^  tin  of  Conwall  b&oi^t 
to  China,  the  quantity  produced  of  late  years  has 
gnatly  diminished.  About  the  year  178P,  tjbe 
produce  had,  falleoi  to  dO^OQO  pieuls^  or. to  less  than 
half  its  maxunum,  and  from  179tt»  until  the  Bri- 
tish conquest,  seldom  exeeedad  Qne4hird  of.  this 
last  amount,  or  10^000  piculs.  Of  the'^sauses 
which  have  kd  to  the  diminished  prodnotioa  of  tin 
in  late  ^^ears,  the  only  one  that  deserves  «aparticu* 
lar  aamiBBtion  is  that  which  aaorfliea  it  to  the 
eahatisled  state  of  the  nuperal  strata.  To  this 
cause,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  ascribe  a  vary 
limited  effect  indeed.  It  is  necessarily  with  yiinea 
as  with  new  knds,  in  countries  where  both  are  abun- 
dant and  fertile.  No  economy  is  observed  with 
Wff^  to  either.  The  move  fertile  beds  q£  mi*, 
nerals,  those  which  affi>rd  the  gieat^  ^pairtitj 
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«f«etal  with  the  leartkibouj^  willliefinC  WMtight^ 
md  a  great  nuBiber  of  mmes  will  be  wovbed  m  ai 
Aofwoij  i^eoner,  rather  than  a  few  with  akiU  md 
eeoonittj.     This  is  the  case  in  the  manageHieitt4)f 
the  Chinese*    A  stratum  of  mineral  no  sooner  dtps 
a  few  feet  befead  the  usual  level  than  ^  mine  as 
abandcHaed  for  a  new  ooe«  A  scanty  supply  of  water 
for  washing  the  mineral  will  lead  ^o  a  similar 
measure.    When  an  adequate  ^ee  !^as  given  4ox 
the  additioMl  lidxHir^  however^  the  Qnnese  hud  no 
scruple  to  go  on  with  the  work.    Pr^aainmewith 
this  view  were  odeasionaUy  given  by  the  siitans 
of  Palembang.    By  giving  an  additioOBl  price  to 
the  woxfanen,  the  &itish  administration  exitmd- 
0i  the  quantity  of  tin,  in  l«17t  from  lO^SOO, 
which  they  found  it  in  1813,  to  85,000  ptculs,  or 
aoSSf  tona,  e^al  to  half  the  produce  of  ComwalL 
All  that  cw  be  reasonably  said»  there(Eer^  on  this 
snlyeat  is,  that  the  cost  of  producing  tiaha%  by  die 
•exhaustion  of  some  of  the  most  conveniently  situ- 
nkedimQes,  been,  perhaps,  a  /iltfeenhexiced*    W«e 
8  judicious  and  liberal  system  of  eeeMmy  pmmi- 
•ed  regarding  the  mines,  increasing  capital^  with 
tiie  improved  skill  and  machinery  winch  would 
attend  it,  would,  for  a  long  time,  more  than 
counterbriance  any  BAtunl  impediments  to  mill- 
ing, arising^  hmi  the  difficulty  of  obtwitiig  the 
we.    It  is  bat  a  small  portaon  of  an  islamL,  cM- 
^;ti;mg  an  area  of  3400  gMgnqphical  miles,  that 
has  yet  been  examined.    The  mines  at  present 
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are  chiefly  confined  to  the  liorthem  and  wertem 
parts  of  it,  whereas  the  aouth-eastem  has  hardly  been 
touched*  From  one  extremity  to  the  other,  the 
alluyial  lands  are  ascertained  to  abound  in  beds  of 
tin ;  and  from  the  analogy  of  other  countries,  it  is 
beyond  any  doubt  that  the  mountains  abound  in. 
▼eins  of  it.  To  the  difficult  and  expensive  pro- 
cesses required  for  the  mining  of  these  last  it  is 
at  present  superfluous  to  look,  for  the  aHuviid 
lands  contain  the  cheap  and  abundant  supply  of 
many  ages. 

I  shall,  with  the  view  of  pointing  out  the  great 
▼alue  of  the  mines  of  Banca,  draw  a  short  compa- 
rison between  them  and  those  of  Cornwall.  The 
whole  produce  of  the  mines  of  Banca,  when  they 
were  wrought  to  the  greatest  advantage,  was  near* 
ly  the  same  in  numerical  amount  with  the  highest 
produce  of  those  of  Cornwall.  Even  at  present 
their  amount  is  equal  to  one  half  of  it.  But  the 
whole  produce  of  Banca  is  grain  tin,  a  pnre  metal, 
superior  in  intrinsic  value  to  block  tin  93^  per 
cent.  Cornish  tin  is  obtained,  with  vast  labour,  by 
mining  through  obdurate  granite,  often  to  the  pro^ 
digious  depth  of  many  hundred  fathoms ;  Bwca 
tin,  by  digging  through  a  few  soft  strata  of  sand 
and  clay,  and  seldom  to  more  than  three  or  four 
fathoms.  To  clear  the  Cornish  mines  from  water, 
the  most  expennve  and  complex  machinery  is  re* 
quisite ;  to  clear  those  of  Banca,  a  simple  woodea 
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illieel,;  cdAmg  a  ftw  sMftings  f  To  sepai*ate  itit^ 
Comisb  oM  from  ibi  matm,  it  ittust  h&  ground  id 
a  stamping-mill,  as  well  as  subjected  to  tlie  prdc68^ 
ef  wailbing.  The  B£tea  tin  is  at  once  separated 
fiHkA  its  matril,  aind  fitted  #itliotrt  faniher  card 
Aur  sitfditingi  bjr  the  sin^ple  process  of  pas^g 
a  MreMd  of  runnings  water  over  it  in  an  aquedact 
tfittpty  Ihied  With  the  baiiL  6f  treeis.  The  necessary 
teimlt  of  all  this  11^  that  the  cost  of  producing  d  cw^. 
of  Bindi  tin  in  but  SSs.  8d.,  whet'eas  that  of  C6Vn- 
waAI  tin  is  not  less  thani  6is.  7d. ;  and  that,  WhiTd 
n  Comi^  min^  seldom  yields  a  rent  of  mote  than 
^  umh  at  4tw«Ifth  of  the  produce,  often  not  mord 
thaki  a  twenty-^ftorth,  and  usually  not  ^bove  a  fifl 
ttentb,  the  Bancii  mines  yield  no  less  than  one- 
h^lfk  This  is  the  most  exact  and  uhque^ionabte 
test  of  the  superior  fertility  of  the  one  over  thd 
aftlier.  The  skill  and  ingenuity  of  Europeans,— 
tiboit  eilpital,-Mthd  their  machinery,  me^e  some 
flmendd  &r  the  inferibr  fertility  of  the  Comisli 
mines,  but  such  as  wte  fyt  enough  from  counter- 
balaneiil^  the  immense  wealtli  of  those  of  Banca. 
Were  the  Cornish  workmen,  with  their  ingenuity, 
^it  capital,  and  machinery,  to  be  employed  on 
alieh  mines  as  those  of  Banca,  no  other  mines  in 
the  wotld  would,  in  a  short  thne,  be  worth  working ; 
and,  on  like  other  hund,  were  the  Banca  miners, 
with  their  toc^  and  idittple  machinery,  to  attempt 
tfuch  mines  tiH  ihbse  of  CornWidl,  there  can  be  no 

VOL.  Ill*  o  g 
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question  bat  tlmy  would  be  as  inaoceiwible  to  dienit 
for  all  useful  purposes,  as  if  buried  a  league  in  the 
crust  of  the  earth. 

The  tin  of  Banca  and  the  other  Indian  Islands 
finds  its  way  into  almost  every  part  of  the  worid ;  hvA 
C3tina  and  the  Continent  of  India  are  its  {uini^pal 
markets.  The  average  annual  importaden  into 
Bengal  is  6000  cwt.  By  European  ships  thereare 
imported  into  Canton  6068  piculs^  or  7^4  cwfc. 
The  Dutch,  in  the  days  of  their  commercial  admi- 
nistration, sent  to  China  annually  11,690  picnls, 
or  16,700  cwt.  The  quantity  sent  to  the  different 
ports  of  China  by  the  Chinese  junks  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  conjecture,  but  it  is  very  considerable.  The 
most  recent  prices  in  the  different  countries  in 
which  the  tin  of  Banca  finds  a  market  may  be 
quoted  as  follows :  In  China,  8ds.  2d.  per  cwt.  ; 
in  Bengal,  including  duties,  97s* ;  in  New  Yofk» 
where  it  comes  into  competition  with  Spanish  tin, 
100s.  9ld.f  and  in  Amsterdam,  8Ss.  Sid.  All 
these  prices,  allomng  for  the  intrinsic  superiodtj 
of  the  metal,  are  cheaper  than  Cornish  tin  in  the 
London  market. 

I  sh41  conclude  this  account  of  tin  by  throwing 
out  some  hints  towards  a  better  system  of  admini* 
stration  for  the  mines  of  Banca  than  has  yet  been 
pursued.  The  lands  and  the  mines  are  the  pnoper- 
ty  of  the  sovereign ;  and  whether  that  sov&eiga  has 
been  native  or  Europeani  the  tin  has  been  made  a 
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suhrjeet  of  eicluiiye  trade>  for  the  assumed  benefit 
of  Urn  state.  This  syrtem  is  too  palpably  vitious 
to  desenre  particular  exposure.  The  sultaas  of 
Palembang  paid  six  Spaoish  dollars  a  pictd  for  tin, 
iuad  sold  it  for  12  Spanish  dpllars.  The  profit 
upoD,  say  60,000  piculs,  was,  therefore,  Spanish 
dollars  360,000,  or  L.81,000#  Under  the  British 
admifiistnition,  10  dollars  a  pionl  were  paid^  in^ 
dnding  all  charges  i  wd  the  ttn,  after  being  tranA- 
ported  to  Batavia,  was  sold  at  1^  iSpanish  dollars. 
If  from  this. we  deduct  one  .dollar  for  expenoe  of 
transportation  to  that  {dace,  and  incidental  charges 
attending  it,  and  take  the  averse  produce  at 
30,000  piculs,  the  profit  was  but  120,000  Spanish, 
dollars,  or  L.2790OO,  against  which  was  to  be  de- 
ducted the  interest  of  money  advanced  to  the  mi- 
ners, the  whole  eivil,  na^al,  and  military  expenees 
of  the  ishmd,  with  its  share  of  the  expenoe  of  the 
general  government  of  all  the  European  establish- 
ments, of  which  it  is  a  part.  As  a  mere  fiscal  ar- 
rangement, therefore,  it  is  evident  that  the.  com- 
mercial monopoly  will  not  bear  a  moment's  exami* 
nation. 

It  is  not  the  rent  of  the  mine,  the  value  paid 
for  the  productive  power  of  the  earth  in  mineral, 
that,  either  in  Cornwall  or  in  Banca,  put  the  min- 
ing adventures  in  motion.  In  Cornwall,  the  ca- 
pital of  private  adventurers  is  the  fund  on  which 
the  mining  adventures  are  conducted ;  and  the 
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lord  or  proprietor  absolutely  does  notlm^  but  sk 
down  at  his  ease,  and  receive  his  rent*  *  Of  the 
mines  of  Banea»  in  dieir  present  state  of  fierdlityy  I 
have  attempted  to  esliouite  the  rent  at  on^jnlf  of 
their  gross  produce.  This  rent  k  tht  proper  siil^ 
ject  of  taxation,  and  were  the  amoutt  permanent 
and  eqnal,  ot  conld  be  precisely  ascertained^  migbft» 
ni^ithotit  infnngemeiit  of  private  rights^  or  detn* 
ment  to  public  indnatrfi  be  all  assnmed  as  the 
pdUic  revenue  of  the  atate.  No  peipetual  ariaage** 
ment,  however,  coold  lie  ituide  with  reepeotto 
mines,  as  proposed  with  respeet  to  lands ;  for  the 
prodnctive  powers  of  the  soil  are  penttaoent,  and 
the  retit  of  a  given  portion  of  land  inereases  rather 
than  diminishes  in  the  progress  of  societyf  whereas 
the  produce  of  mines  is  liable  to  diminish,  or  tcr  be 
altogether  exhausted.  A  peiiodicd^  amd  not  a  per- 
manent  organiteUon,  therefore^  wodd  be  the  most 

•  '*  The  dues,"  says  Mr  Taylor,  **  are  delivered  to  flie  lord 
or  to  his  aij^nt  on  the  mine,  free  of  nil  expense;  dr  dfd  com- 
muted for  a  proportionate  part  of  the  money  ariskig  fH>m  the 
sale  of  the  whole.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  the  land»*owii- 
er  risks  nothing  but  a  little  injury  to  the  surface  of  his 
fields.  It  seems  reasonable  that  the  land- owners  should  con* 
tribute  something  in  favour  of  that  e)certion  which  so  oflcn 
leads  to  their  great  advantage.  As  it  now  (Stands,  thd  land- 
owner often  derives  «  great  revenoa  frata  a  laiaa/  wMcli  is 
swdlowing  up  the  moaey  of  the  od^^witiirers/'^^jIVviiMclsDjM 
oftkeGeolcgieal  Sod^y  tf  London,  Vol.  II.  p.  312,  SIS. 
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suitable.     I  conceive  that  the  granting  of  a  lease 
of  from  tea  to  twenty  ye2a*s»  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  mines,  with  theh:  disposal  by  the 
competition  of  a  pnbliq  sal^i  would  be  the  surest 
and  most  equitable  means  of  determining  and  se- 
curing the  amount  of  the  revenue  of  the  state^  and 
of  reconpiling  public  and  prhate  interests,    Subr 
ordinate  regulations  will  readily  occur,  and  need 
not  be  detailed.    MimQg  adventure,  by  the  plan 
proposed^  would  have  ample  scope ;  atad  the  aboU«> 
tion  of  the  exclu^ve  trade  would  soon  give  the  ex- 
citement to  individual  enterprise,  which  insures 
prosperity  and  wealth.    From  the  abundance  of 
the  lands  of  Banca^  aqd  the  injurious  system  pur* 
sued,  of  supplying  the  miners  at  exorbitant  rates 
with  food  and  necessaries  from  abroad,  they  are  at 
present  excluding  those  which  contain  tin  ores,  of 
little  or  no  value.    When  the  activity  of  mining 
industry  is  set  at  liberty  by  being  freed  from  the 
sl^clMes  iyl>ich  now  fetter  it,  the  lands  will  acquire 
value  from  the  demands  of  the  mines  f  and,  as  in 
other  situations  of  much  less  prcmiise,  we  shall  see 
agricultural  industry  thrive,  and  towns  and  villages 
rise  in  the  midst  of  the  mining  districts.     The 
lands  should  be  gradually  sold  for  a  quit  rent,  on 
the  principles  laid  down  in  another  part  of  this 
woik,  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  so  desirable  an 
event.    When  it  is  considered  that,  70  years  ago, 
under  an  unfavourable  system,  and  when  there  was 
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a  lesft  demand  for  tin  in  the  arts  than  at  pre- 
sent, Banca  produced  65,000  piculs  of  tin,  it 
will  not  be  too  high  a  rate  to  expect  from  the 
system  of  freedom  recommended,  that  the  island 
should  produce  100,000  piculs.  Supposing  that, 
of  this  gross  amount,  the  rent  is  but  two-fifths, 
the  picul  being  valued  at  12  Spanish  dollars, 
then  we  should  have  a  net  revenue  of  480,000 
Spanish  dollars,  or  L.  108,000,  free  from  any  ex- 
pensive fiscal  establishment,  indeed  without  any  at 
all,  in  this  particular  department,  while  the  trade 
would  be  open  to  the  wholesome  influence  of  indi- 
jeidual  enterprise  in  every  department,  *  • 

Next  to  tin,  gold  is  the  most  valuable  of  the 
mineral  products  of  the  Archipelago.  In  a  geo- 
graphical view,  it  is  very  generally,  perhaps  uni- 
versally, difiused  throughout  the  Archipelago  ;  but 
the  countries  in  which  it  most  abounds  are  those 
of  which  the  geological  constitution  is  primitive. 
It  is  most  abundant  in  those  islands  which  consti- 
tute the  western  and  northern  barriers  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago, and  exists  but  in  small  quantities,  rare- 


*  For  the  iDforrQattoo  I  have  supplied  in  the  te^t  respect- 
ing the  economy  of  the  mines  of  Banca,  I  am  altogether  in- 
debted to  an  able  memoir  on  the  subject  furnished  to  me 
hj  my  friend  Dr  llorsfield,  who  will  soon  lay  before  the 
public  the  result  of  researches  conducted  for  many  years  into 
every  branch  of  the  natural  history  of  the  Archipelago* 
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ly  worth  mining  for^  in  the  great  volqaoic  range 
extending  from  Java  to  Timur-Laut.  Of  parti- 
cular islands,  Borneo  a£Pords  by  far  the  meet  abun^ 
dant  supply.  Next  to  it  comes  Sumatra,  and  in  sue* 
cession  the  peninsula^  Celebes,  and  Lusong,  an  enu<« 
memtion  whieh  would  seem  to  indicate  that  evea 
the  size  and  extent  of  the  countries  in  which  it  is 
found  have  some  relation  to  its  distribution.  In 
this  estimate  of  the  geographical  distribution  of 
gold,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgot  th^t  we  may  possi* 
bly  be  misled  by  too  limited  an  experience,  and 
that  the  countries  in  which  the  industry  of  man 
has  been,  perhaps  by  accident,  directed  to  its  ex- 
traction, may  possibly  be  mistaken  for  those  in 
which  nature  has  produced  it  in  greatest  abundancet 
In  one  great  island  especially,  the  nja^ificent  one 
of  New  Guinea,  it  is  known  to  exist,  and  there 
is  room,  to  imagine,  in  great  abundance. 

The  gold  of  the  Indian  Islands,  in  regard  to 
geognostic  situation,  is  found,  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  in  veins  and  mineral  beds,  as^^ell  as. in. 
alluvial  deposites.  In  the  first  situation  it  exists 
in  granite,  gneiss,  mica-slate,  and  clay-slate ;  and 
in  the  second,  in  ferruginous  clay  and  sand.  The 
oro  is  what  modem  mineralogists  term  gold-yellom 
gold,  *  and  always  contains  a  considerable  quanti* 

*  Professor  Jameson'^  able  and  laborious  *'  System  of 
Mineralpgy/' 
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flome  copper.  The  goU  of  Baiqar-lBitt  fiorjoaiiw 
pit,  usutfliy  otntems  in  100  pats-^p-f^old  90  fmU, 
oUmt  4f*rt8,  and  copper  6  parts*  Th%  gold  of 
Lank,  in  the  uune  idand,  affiunis  in  100  fmk»^ 
gM  86  pavtf ,  sil?er  6  paits,  aad  oopptr  ft  pasta. 
The  gold  of  PoMtianak  in  100  parte  conteina  SS 
parts  ef  gold«  16  of  ailTar,  and  about  1  of  o^ppar^ 
A  small  part  of  th/s  gold  of  comnMrMof  dtt 
Indiafi  Jslandis  ia  obtained  by-  mining  processee 
fram  veins  and  mineral  beds ;  aoma  ihnn  waahing 
the  sand  and  mud  of  l>rooks  and  rimers ;  but  by  £u: 
tibie  greatest  portion  by  wadnng  depositee  Ktf  gold 
HI  dliivial  lands.  The  first  meda  i«  chiefly  fdlaer. 
ed  by  the  more  cifilkEod  natira  tribes ;  the  aeeond 
principally  by  the  aayages ;  und  the  thinl  chiefly 
by  the  Chinese.  Mining,  condafited  in  veins  and 
mineral  beds,  is  pursued,  af  frr  as  {  knoir,  in  Ae 
island  of  Sumatra  only.  The-  principal  mines  are 
kk  the  interior  of  the  idand,  in  t^  coontiy  of  the 
Batalcs  and  Menaighahao  Malaya.  The  mines  are 
but  petty  exeavBtiens.  The  perpfndieulap  shaft 
usually  goes  no  deeper  than  five  or  i^  £rthoms, 
when  the  operations  are  pinsued  laterally,  the 
rides  of  the  mine  being  supported  by  beams  of 
wood.  Iron  crows,  sbovds,  and  mallets,  are  the 
only  tocds  made  use  of.  The  practice  of  blasting 
the  rock  isnot  known,  neither  is  the  simple  water- 
wheel  of  the  Chinese,  the  mine  being  kept  clear 
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byrmf  o&M  si'eaM  4iuni  «bf  bnokfllg  Md  .wmiial 
Ubour.  Hm  oie  is  Mpanted  firom  ite  ttialriMy 
junally  quait2»  l>y  pimding  «ad  Misbiag.  Mr 
M«ifd0a4ells  ub,  that  it  is:  MtintttMl  iM  tkem 
aM  no  lew  than  IflOO  of  these  petff  inmea  k  tbe 
tamtocy  uf  M^nangkaha^  alont*  The  ^ility  of 
the«a  minoMd  beis  oa  auffieiatttlf  ^o?ed  by  die  cir« 
amalaaoe  of  their  being  wroi^jht  ^Mhf  inch 
nyl^and  imperiect  meaiv. 

Thepnctioe  itf  nii|iiag  finr  gold  fimai  alfanritl 
depoiftesas  pumaedby  both  nati^s  and  dnnaae^ 
bat  systeiDBtieaUy,  afcilfoUyt  and  eib<ttiialty,  as  to 
production,  only,  by  the  latter.    The  eoenomy  (tf 
the  Chineae  mining  operationa,  on  account  of  their 
extttftt  and  in^ortance  to  commerce,  desenre  a 
particular  description*  The  aaat  af  them  is  Borneo, 
apd  of  that  island  princqadly  the  terntiuy  on  lAs 
west  coast,  situated  toivards  the  mountains,  and  ly- 
ing between  the  riTOFs  of  Fbntianak  and  Saasbas. 
The  country  is-  uaually  denominated  M^ntradak, 
(Bom  the  naipe  of  the  principal  town  or  vyiage, 
which  is  situated  about  two  daya*  journey,  or  ra» 
ther  Toyage,  as  it  is  an  inland  navigationj  from  the 
ODBSt*    The  whole  tract  is  alluvial,  and  channelled 
by  the  beds  of  niunerous  rivers,  some  of  them  of 
gceat  siae.    My  information  respecting  the  econo- 
my of  the  mines  is  principally  from  persenal  com- 
municatioQ.  with  Chinese  who  were  for  years  en- 
gaged in  them.    The  whole  Chinese  population  of 
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this  part  of  the  country  amounts  to  96>000,  of 
whom  4iOOO  only  are  women.  Part  of  the  Jatter 
only  are  of  the  mixed  Chineiie .  and  native  raoe^ 
and  the  ^^aater  number  natives  of  the  place,  pur*> 
dMsed  or  kidna]^»ed«  Six  thousand  of  the  whole 
of  this  population; only  are  directly  epgaged  in 
the  working  of  the  mines,  the  rest  being  occupied 
in  trade  or  agrieulturet  or  in  branches  of  indufti^ 
subservient  to  the  working  of  the.  nxines^  Xhij^ 
Chinese  population  is  nearly  independent  of  any 
native  authority,  governing  itself  through  its  chiefs^ 
and  the  tribute  paid  to  the  raja  of  Sambas,  in  whose 
tenitotiBS  the  minea  are  situated,  is  very  triflings 
amounting  to  no  more  than  16Q  bungkals,  making 
d09S  Spanish  dollars ;  or,  in  Sterling  money, 
L.  898,  4s«  Like  the  tin  mines  of  Banca,  the 
economy  and  circumstances  of  which  they  very 
closely  resemble  in.many  particulars,  the  gold  mines 
of  Mwitradak  are  divided  into  lai^e.  and  small.  Of 
the  first  there  are  thirteen  at  present  wrought, 
and  of  the  second  fifty-seven*  .  The  prinoipal  dif- 
ference in  these  consists,  not  in  the  amount  ef 
the  fertility  of  the  ore,  but.  rather  in  the  greater,  or 
smaUer  capital  which  is  employed  in  working  them ; 
and,  of  consequence,  in  the  principle  and  extent  to 
which  the  mining  operations  are  conducted*.  The 
great  mines  are  wrought  by  companies  of  persons  of 
property  and  capital,  who  employ  monthly  labourers* 
The  smaller  mines,  on. the  other  haud»  are  worked 
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hf  the -mere  Isbourers  who  at  oiK^e^conduct  tBe  ope- 
rative parts,  and  share  the  proceeds  on  terms  of  per- 
fect equality.  The  large  mines  employ  fiorn  100  to 
SOO  men,  including  laboarers  and  overseers,  the 
smaller  from  10  to  50.  The  economy  of  the 
large  mines  is  chiefly  worthy  of  notice.  The  mode 
ef  paying  the  labourers-is  by  monthly  wages>  with 
a  supply  of  food.  An  inexperienced  labourer  re- 
ceives for  the  first  fonr  months  two  Spanish  doilara 
a  month,  for  the  second  four  months  four  dollar^ 
and  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  five.  Ever  after- 
wards he  receives  six,  and  if  he 'has  capacity  and 
integrity  to  make  an  overseer  eight  dolkra;  from 
the  mode  of  making  payment,  as  will  be  after-* 
wards  shewn,  there  is  a  real  advance  of  30  p^ 
cent,  on  th^se  wages.  In  defiance  of  the  difi(iate 
the  miners  labour  severely.  They  work  about 
12  hours  a  day,  beginning  their  op^atioiis  by 
break  of  day,  or»  if  there  be  moonlight,  eairiier,  not 
ceasing  until  half  past  six  at  night,  and  taking 
very  little  time  to  their  meals. 

The  mine  is  a  longitudinal  excavation  fdlowing 
the  course  of  the  min^al  stratum,  and  its  breadth 
and  depth  necessarily  depend  upon  the  circum- 
stances of  that  stratum.  The  situation  of  the  ore  is, 
however,  commonly  very  superficial,  not  usually  above 
five  or  six  feet  from  the  soil.  Forty  feet  is  a  common 
breadth  "for  the  stratum  containing  it,  and  of  course 
for  the  mine,  and  10  feet  for  its  depths  making 
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1$  or  16  fast  ft  mnMttoii  depth  for  the  whole  mine* 
Tb«  proQewf a  piumod  iff  ejUrwtiiig  the  ixr^, — far 
dnring  the  vfdw  of  wit^r^r^^mni  fbr  wnshuoig  the 
Vkitt^  «avth»  M  muob  VMemble  th^  same  open- 
tiima  fd^wmi  with  the  tin  or^»  thut  they  need 
Mt  b«  detaiJM.  The  Meess  to  tho  mme  19  hy 
tjb#  truttfc  of  ft  fomt  tree,  into  wbieh  steps  ar^  cat. 
The  ow  u  Qxtimted  and  brought  up  by  maml 
IfthoHV  with  gpadet  ftQd  bftdcets.  The  Iftigtat  mineft 
qve^bared  of  water  by  the  ChiiiesQ  wheel,  aod  the 
mineral  is  washed  in  9n  aqueduct  lined  mth  the 
bark  ^  treei»  and  supplied  by  a  neighbouring 
brook  with  o  stream  of  nmiiang  waten  In  the 
huge  Qunes  it  is  the  practice  to  suspend  the  pro* 
eesfi  of  extracting  the  mineral,  and  to  wash  the 
ftori&rous  earth  at  the  end  of  every  thirty-five 
dftys<  A  mine  wrought  by  <00  labourers  will  af« 
ford  in  tha^  time,  as  the  largest  produce,  about 
9^  bungfcals,  or  SS5^  ounces  troy,  and  as  the  low- 
96t9  about  140  bungkals,  or  243  ounces  troy.  The 
following  detailed  statement  wOl  point  out  more 
fully  the  expences  and  profits  of  the  mining  busi- 
nessi  as  it  is  conducted  by  the  Chinese. 
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Sr^TEMmfT  iff  ihe  Eifmetk  (M  Rrffiis  of  a.  (Md  WiAe^ 


m  Ovofteersfor  35  days,  Ht  8 

DoUHrs. 

dollars  per  months 

186.67  or 

L.42    0 

q 

180  Miners,  for  35  ddys,  at  6  dol- 

lars per  month,        •           -  ] 

1260.00 

28^  10 

6 

'«>  l^r  cttit.  on  i^gei  6f  «#or 

Mitf,           *^ 

4Mm 

m  » 

0 

7e  Pictdv  OFdtaary  rice/ 1*  1  dfl« 

, 

.^ 

larparpicul. 

70.0© 

15  If 

0 

17^  Piculs  salt  fish,  al  2  dollars 

■ 

per  picuf. 

35.00 

<i  17 

6 

4  fitviHA  ^It,  at  i4  dollar  p^ 

' 

tiictf,           .i 

S.00 

1  « 

s 

.  d  FieulA  edibie  dfi,  tt  iff  dbK 

..   , 

tor»|^r>icu]| 

80.00 

e  15 

0 

Interest  of  dead  stock,  and  re- 

pairs of  tools  and  machines. 

35.00 

'7  17 

^ 

interest  upon  capital  of  2020.61^ 

dollam;  at  2i(  per  cent;  fto  S6 

' 

4AP, 

«9.9l 

11    1 

• 

Total  charges,        2104.78  L.473  11  6 

Produce,  2000bungka]s  of  Mon- 

trada  gold  dust,  worth               4848.00  1090  16  0 

Gross  profit  for  85  days,     2743.22  6l7    4  6 

Annual  profit,        28607*89  L.6436  15  6 
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The  gold  of  the  Indian  Islands,  whether  obtain- 
ed from  veins  or  mineial  deposites,  always  appears 
in  the  commercial  transactions  of  the  country  in 
the  form  of  coarse  sand  or  dust,  that  of  the  alluvial 
deposites  being,  from  attrition,  always  smooth,  and  k 
of  intrinsic  value,  usually  in  proportion  to  the  size 
and  coarseness  of  the  grains.  In  commercial  lan- 
guage, gold-dust  is  designated  by  the  name  of  the 
country  which  produces  it,  and  that  of  the  same 
country  is  without  any  extraordinary  variation, 
pretty  constantly  of  the  same  touch  or  fineness. 
Independent  of  the  quantity  of  copper  or  silver  al- 
ways in  chemical  mixture  with  the  ore,  it  inva- 
riably contains  a  considerable  mixture  of  earth, 
iron,  and  other  adventitious  matters.  The  mo^ 
productive  mines,  it  may  be  remarked,  afibrd  gold 
of  the  lowest  test,  and  that  which  contains  the 
largest  portion,  of  mechanical  admixture.  The  fol- 
lowing table  presents  at  one  useful  view  an  analy- 
sis of  some  of  the  most  common  descriptions  which 
appear  in  the  markets. 


L 
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The  natives  of  the  country  are  extremely  inex- 
pert in  judging  Of  the  quality  of  gold.  They  know 
no  meanfl  of  8eparatii%  the  metals  which  alloy  the 
ore,  being  wholly  unib^quainteid  with  the  chemical 
menstruAi  and  other  means,  which  Ettro|>e8ns  em- 
ploy for  that  purpofilfe«  They  are  eten  unaware  of 
the  presence  of  loreign  metals  at  all,  and  imagine 
that  gol^  more^  or  less  dloyed,  is  but  the  same 
metal,  differing  intrinsically,  as  it  is,  in  a  state  of 
less  or  higher  nUitvnU/.  Some  of  Ae  tiative  deal- 
ers in  gold  havey  howeyer,  acquired  the  praet^ee  of 
assaying  the  m*tal,  by  the  touch-stone,  from  the 
natiyes  of  Telmga.  Ite  stole  of  these  last  people, 
instead  of  being  divided,  as  among  ua,  into  twenty- 
fouf  parts^  tontains  on)y  ten  d^rees^  The  resi- 
dent Telingas  tkem^dhres  ite  the  most  expert  as- 
sayers  of  gold*  Native  merehatits  have,  indeed, 
been  in  the  habit  of  employing  the  Hindue  of  the 
little  colony  of  iBiis  people,  residing  at  Mdaeca,  to 
assay  their  gold  tot  thrai,  which  Was  done  lor  a 
trifling  per  centage.  The  patkageaf  wete  sealed 
with  their  signet,  and  often  passed  eurrant  £)r  the 
quantity  and  value  they  were  said  to  contain,  with- 
out examination*  From  the  unskilfulness  of  Ae 
natives  in  assaying  gold,  and  their  consequent  fear 
of  imposition,  they  seldom  or  ever  cast  gold  into 
bars,  and  we  do  not  therefore  meet  it  in  this  form 
in  the  markets  of  the  Ardiipefaigb«    It  maybe 

strongly  recommended  to  any  of  the  European  go- 
is 
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vennaenUf  when  fchey  We  ae^ninid  ijm  ooiifiAencei 
g£ the mtivesi  to  institute  a  mmtor awtty^iffieq^ 
for  tbe  purpose  oi  meltii^  gold  urio  mgoU,  to 
bear  ft  stMop,  decUuri»g  the  «My  ef  tiie  neteL 
This  is  peculiarly  called  for  in  a  eevntry  wbidi 
contains  some  of  the  most  productive  geld  minesHi 
the  world ;  and  I  know  no  measiire  of  mere  reg}x^ 
lation  which  would  tend  so  eBosinently  to  die  bene- 
fit  and  facility  of  oonuBeraal  Hiteroouise.  The 
stamp*  expressing  the  quality  of  the  aaetal,  oi^ht 
to  be  impressed  in  one  or  two  nafciTe  charaeters,  aa 
wdl  as  in  the  Chinese  and  in  the  European  db»» 
racter.  The  coining  q£  gotd  as  m  wey  is  a  vm^ 
mm  whidh  cannot  be  recommended  in  a  country 
where  it  is  more  exehuitely  an  article  of  com«> 
menoe  than  in  any  other*  and  ^haep  consequents 
ly*  its  price  must  fluctuate  more.  SiiTcr*  h^ 
sides*  is  in  more  estiaaatien  as  money*  always  ie«- 
gulating  the  price  of  gold*  excspt  where  gorerii*^ 
ments  aibitranly  interpose  to  reveiae  this  order.  If 
geld  coin  expressed  only  its  intrinsic  value*  it  would 
be  immediately  exported  on  ev^  trifling  rise  in 
its  price*  and  if  it  expressed  more*  it  would  be  of 
BO  value  beyimd  the  limits  of  the  authority  under 
which  it  was  coined*  and  would  banish  silver  from 
dreulatien.  No  other  result  would  attend  this 
measure  than  subjecting  the  state  to  the  expence 
of  supporting  a  coinage*  an  expence  at  present  in* 
purred  for  them  by  foreigners. 

With  respect  to  the  absolute  amount  of  the  gold 

YQLt  m.  H  h 
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afforded  by  the  mines  of  tbe  Indian  Arcbipelago, 
it  is  impossible,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  to 
state  BXjLf  thing  better  than  probable  conjecture. 
In  attempting  to  furnish  materials  to  form  such  an 
estimate,  some  striking  facts  will  be  adduced  which 
will  enable  us  to  estimate  it  at  a  very  high  amount. 
Mr  Marsdeh  has  estimated  the  whole  export  of 
the  soutB-west  coast  of  Sumatra  at  14,400  oz. ;  and 
conjectures  that  that  of  the  north-east  maybe  equal 
to  it.  Hamilton,  a  century  ago,  estimates  the 
whole  gold  of  Achin  at  1000  lbs.  Hiis  makes  the 
whole  export  of  gold  diist  of  that  island  40,800  oz., 
which,  at  21  carats,  and  fiye  per  cent,  for  extraneous 
SjLibstances,  makes  the  quantity  of  pure  gold  33,915 
oz.  The  great  export,  however,  is  from  Borneo.  * 
The  annual  produce  of  the  great  mines  of  Hon- 
tradak,  in  the  territory  of  Sambas,  reckoning  the 
produce  of  each  labourer  of  6000  at  18^  oz.,  is 
88,86^  oz.  of  pure  gold.  The  whole  imports  of 
gold  at  the  port  of  Calcutta,  from  the  difierent 
countries  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  on  the  average 
of  nine  years,  was  i6,S44  oz.  of  pure  gold,  but  in 
particular  years  it  exceeded  ^,000  oz.  The  fol- 
lowing table  will  shew  the  real  state  of  the  imports 
at  that  place. 

'  *  It  has  been  estimated  that  in  Borneo,  tn  or  near  the  coun- 
tries producing  gold,  there  are  200,000  Chinese,  and  that,  on 
an  average,  each  remits  to  China  172  grains  in  gold,  wliich 
would  make  the  whole  sent  to  China,  considering  all  the  gold 
as  equal  in  value  to  that  of  Moniradak,  71 ,666$  oz. 
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To  the  statement  given  of  the  exports  of  Su* 
matra  and  Fontianak,  and  of  the  produce  of  the 
mines  of  Montradak,  many  items  are  wanting  to  c»« 
able  us  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  total  prodiioe 
of  the  Archipelago.     The  whole  of  the  natives  of 
the  Indian  Islands  consume,  as  ornaments,  a  much 
larger  qunntity  of  gold  than  could  be  reckoned 
upon  from  the  standard  of  their  relative  wealth  and 
civili^on.    This  arises,  in  some  measure,— from 
the  want  of  silver  mines,  and  the  greater  relative  va- 
lue of  that  metaly'-^rom  the  demand  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  being  not  for  plate  or  utensils,  but  for 
personal  ornaments,  for  which  the  beauty  of  gold 
makes  it  more  suitable,— -and  from  the  necessary 
cheapness  of  gold  in  the  countries  which  produce 
it.    This  is,  of  course,  ^  point  to  be  considered  in 
attempting  to  form  an    estimate  of  the  whole 
amount*    Of  the  production  of  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula, the  StUuk  Archipelago,  the  east  coast  of 
Borneo,  and   the  Island  of  Celebes,  with   the 
whole  of  the  Philippines,  we  have  no  means  of 
forming  an  estimate,  but  if  the  whole  produce  of 
these,  with  the  domestic  consumption,  amount  to 
but  one-fourth  of  that  of  which  I  have  attempted  to 
form  an  estimate,  and  this  is,  perhaps,  a  moderate 
conjecture,  then  the  whole  produce  of  the  mines 
of  the  Archipelago  will  be  154,865  oz.,  worth 
£,925,228  Spanish  dollars,  or  L.  658,176  Sterling, 
or  morethan  one-fifth  of  the  produce  of  the  mines  of 
Americst  nearly  nine  times  the  produce  of  the  mines 
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of  Nortiiera  Asia,  nwAj  one-third  the  produce  of 
the  mines  of  Africa,  and  nearly  four  times  the  pro* 
dace  of  those  of  all  Europe*  These  interesting 
results  appear  in  the  clearest  ^d  most  satisfactory 
manner  in  the  ferm  of  a  table. 
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TABLE, 

Exhibiting  fhe  Estimated  Annual  Amount  of  the  Gold  of  the 
Indian  Archipdago^  compared  toith  that  of  other  Countries. 


^mGoUU 


Vdue  at  Ui,  Bf.  «b  os. 


Exports  from  the  east  and 
west  coasts  of  Suma- 
tra»     -     -    oz.  25,080 

Produce  of  Acbin,  10,450 


Ounces. 


Total  estimated  produce  of 
Sumatra, 

Estimated  produce  of  the 
mines  of  Montradak  in 
Borneo,    •     -      - 

Produce  of  all  other  parts 
of  Uie  Archipelago,  esU- 
mated  at  one-fifth  of  the 
whole,      .      -       • 


S5,530 


88,362 


30,973 


Dollars. 


671,125 


1,669,058 


585,045 


Total  annual  produce   of 

the  Archipelago, 
Hroduce  of  Brazil, 

oz.  286,250 

i— «—  of  Spanish 
America,       -       520,095 


154,865 


2,925,228 


Total  produce  of  America, 
Produce  of  Northern  Asia, 
■■■  of  all  Europe, 
■       of  Africa, 


556,345 
17,325 
41,738 

470,588 


^739  2, 


10,508, 
527,250 

788,385 
8,888, 


Total  annual  produce  of 
the  whole  world. 


1,240,861 28,438,4905,273,660 


151,003 


375,538 


131,635 


658,176 


1,364,466 
73.631 

177,387 
58812,000,000 


Fh>m  the  preceding  Table  it  appears,  that  the  produce 
of  the  Archqfeiago  is  nearly  onC'Cighth  of  that  of  the  toAofe 
%9orU. 
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Th0  chance  of  an  increased  produce  from  the 
miaes  of  the  Arcfhipelago  will  depend  upon  the 
sharo  of  tranquillity  which  the  country  enjoys,  and 
the  degree  of  freedom  secured  to  its  commerce. 
Nothing  further  is  requisite,  for  the  ore,  from  all 
aeoounts,  exists  in  inexhanstiUe  abundance.  This 
is  most  particularly  applicable  to  Borneo ;  the  im» 
mense  alluvial  tracts  round  the  whole  circumfer^k 
ence  of  which  every  where  contain  rich  depoeitea 
of  this  metal,  from  whence  it  necessarily  follows^ 
that  the  primitive  mountains  of  the  interior  must 
contain  veins  of  it.  Frcmi  the  abundance  of 
the  ore,  and  the  usual  fascination  of  all  mining 
projects,  especially  those  in  quest  of  the  precious 
metals,  the  search  for  gold  will  be  the  first  object 
to  engage  the  attention  of  any  enterprising  and  in^ 
dustrious  people  settled  in  that  country,  of  what- 
ever race.  Amidst  a  great  deal  of  anarchy  and 
disorder,  mining  has  of  late  years  been  prosecut- 
ed by  the  Chinese  with  surprismg  spirit.  It 
'  is  not  above  eight  or  ten  years  since  consider- 
able capital  and  the  use  of  machinery  have  been  ap- 
plied to  it,  and  in  that  time  there  has  been  a 
vast  increase  of  produce. 

Bengal  and  China  are  at  present  the  principal 
markets  for  the  gold  of  the  Indian  Islandsr  The 
absolute  price,  it  need  hardly  be  noticed,  depends 
on  the  state  of  supply  and  demand.  Its  relative 
price  with  silver  on  the  spot  is  ascertained  with 
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coMidcfftble  aeeiancy*    Wmi  the  ChiiitM  mfime 
gold  dust  ai  money^  they  estimate  tbe  Butigkal,  oc 
two  Sfanidi  dollars  weighty  vk.  833  graiu  troy>  w 
worth  sixteen.  SpsnishdoUavs.    The  gold  of  Stam^ 
has,  which  contBinap  in  100  parts,  wne  of  dkMSb 
and  16.3S  parts  of  alkKjr,  ia^  at  this  rata^  to  attreraa 
9j  is  to  l^instead  of  beiag^  as  m  Europet  aa  1^  i« 
to  U    In  the  open  maricet  on  the  spot,  the  xasnlta 
of  several  tnals  give  the  rdative  values  fimn  lA 
to  If  to  1'5  to  1.    Ona  striking  circaaMtanaa  eon^ 
nccted  with  the  gold  min^  of  the  Archipelago 
will  not  fail  at  once  to  strike  the  readec^  viz*  that 
orea  of  silver  are  not  found  along  with  them  as  ia 
other  parts  of  the  world  diatingaidiad  for  mines  of 
the  precious  metals.    Silver  cannot  be  said  not  to 
exist  undoubtedly,  for  it  has  been  aJneady  poisted 
out  as  alwaya  existing  in  combination  with  gold; 
and  it  is  even  highly  probable  that  ores  of  duaaia^ 
tal  will,  in  the  progress  of  disoovery,  be  found  ill 
Ae  primitive  loeks  of  the  great.  isUnds^  eqpaeia% 
of  &unatia ;  but,  with  a  view  to  prodiictioii,  its 
non-existence  may  strictly  enough  be  pmdicatad. 
It  follows  from  this  remarkable  cir^unistaaoe^  tluNb, 
if  the  produce  of  the  gold  mines  of  the  Arohipala* 
go  augment  in  the  pn^ortion  they  have  done  of 
late  years,  without  any  proportionate  inerease  in 
the  produetion  of  silver*  the  additional  quantity  of 
the  former  metal  poured  into  circulatioa  must  soon 
depreciate  ka  valu^  and  destroy  the  prasai^  sda- 
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tbil  t^tfveen  tlie  tiim  metals*  This,  to  be  sore, 
nM  be  cflecttmlly  eoantentcted  if  the  conjee-^ 
ttte  of  Mr  Hdflis  should  ever  be  verified,  that 
the  CofdillerM  of  the  Andes,  if  properly  investi* 
gitedy  will  one  day  afford  silver  in  such  quantity 
$mA  ghoappofls  as  to  make  it  as  abundant  as  iron  or 
oapper. 

Irmi  and  copper  are,  besides  tin  and  giold,  the 
only  netals   found  in  the    Indian  Archipelago. 
Iron  exists  but  in  very  small  quantity,  but,  from 
its  native  name,  without  any  foreign  synonym,  we 
nay  eonjeeture  that  its  use  was  early  known  to  the 
natives,  and  was  not  acquired  from  strangers.  Iron 
ote^  of  sufficient  fertility  to  be  wrought,  is  found 
m  severftl  parts  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  in  some 
parts  of  the  south  coast  of  Borneo,  in  Banca^  and 
m  BUUton.     The  mines  of  the  last,  which  is  a 
rooky  sterile  island,  are  the  most  productive  of  the 
Archipelago*     The  mineralo^cal   character,    or 
geognostte  ntuation,  of  the  ores  of  iron  which  ex- 
ist in  the  Archipelago,  I  am  unable  to  point  out. 
The  iron  manufactured  at  Billiton  is  said  to  be  of 
SRI  excellent  quality,  and  nails  are  manufactured 
from  it  on  the  spot,  which  are  articles  of  export 
to  some  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  as  Pon-^ 
Uanak  in  Borneo. 

jEVem  what  mysterious  law  of  nature  does  it  pro- 
ceed, that  gold  abounds  and  iron  is  scarce  i^  all 
the  regions  of  the  equator,  and  that  the  reverse  is 
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true  of  temperate  regions?  Whatever  he  the 
causej  the  fact  haa  in  all  likelihood  had  its  shar^ 
ia  hioderuog  or  retarding  the  progress,  of  civili^^r 
iipn  in  the  one  as  well  as  in  promoting  it  in  the 
other. 

Copper  ores  are  known  to  exist  in  Sumatray-^ 
Timur, — and  have,  of  late  years,  been  discovered, 
and  .  wrought  in  the  territory  of  Sambas  in  Bor- 
neo. A  copper  mine  h^  long  been  known  to  be 
wrought  in  limun  in  Sumatra.  Copper  is  found 
in  its  native  state  more  frequently  than  any, other 
of  the  useful  metals,  and  hence  it  has  been  judi- 
'Ciously  conjecture,  that  it  was  used  at  a  more  ear;- 
ly  agQ  for  economv^  purposes  than  any  other. 
In  the  Indian  Islands  this  may  probably,  be 
true  of  the  tribes  in  whpse  country  copper  exists, 
as  in  Sumatra  and  Timur,  from  whence  lumps  of 
native  copper  have  been  brought,  but  it  can  hardly 
apply  to  some  of  the  more  civilized  tribes,  in  whose 
country  copper  is  not  found  at  all,  as  Java.  In  one 
or  two  of  the  languages,  those  of  the  people,  I  think, 
in  whose  country  copper  is  found,  the  metal  k  de- 
signated by  a  native  name,  but  the  general,  almost 
the  universal,  one,  iambagOj  is  Sanskrit,  from 
which  I  infer,  that  the  fusing  of  copper  from  an 
ore  is  probably  an  art  in  which  the  natives  were 
instructed  by  the  Hindus.  Almost  all  the  casts  of 
Hindu  images,  and  other  relics  of  Hinduism  fimnd 
in  Java,  are  a  mixture  of  copper  and  iron ;  but  I 
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Am  not  aware  that,  among  the  numerous  relies  of 
this  description^  there  has  ever  been  found  any 
tools  or  warlike  weapons,  such  as  would  indicate 
that  copper  had  been  used  for  economical  pun- 
poses.* 

Except  Brazil  and  Hindustan,  the  Indian  In- 
lands are  the  only  portions  of  the  world  which  af- 
ford die  diamond.  Though  in  the  immediate  Ti«- 
^cinity  of  Siam  and  the  Burman  empire,  the  Only 
parts  of  the  woiid  in  which  are  found  the  ge* 
nuine  oriental  ruby  and  sapphire,  they  yield  heibber 
dT  these,  nor,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted,  any  gems 
whatever,  indeed,  but  the  diamond.  Bomeo.is  Hie 
only  island  of  thb  Archipelago  in  wfaidi  the  diamond 
is  found,  and  here  it  is  confined  to  the  south  and  the 
west  coast,  principally  to  the  territcnries  of  the 
princes  of  Banjarmassin  and  Bontianak.  The  prin«- 
cipal  mines  are  at  a  place  called  Landdc,  from 
which  the  diamonds  of  Borneo,  to  disthiguish  them 

^  An  analysis  of  some  of  the  metallic  relies  found  io  Java, 
such  as  casts  of  Hkicltt  images,  the  xodaical  cups,  and  some  axw 
cient  coins,  including  those  struck  after  the  conversion  to 
Mahomedanisra,  discovers  them  to  be  alloys  of  covper  and  iron^ 
and  to  contain  neither  tin  nor  zinc.  One  coin,  impressed  with 
the  usual  Javanese  characters,  is  pun  lead.  These  results,  so 
little  to  be  looked  for,  would  seem  to  imply  that  tin  was  un«. 
known  or  little  used  by  the  anciently  islanders ;  and  the  coin  of 
lead,  a  metal  which  is  not  known  to  exist,  would  appear  to  poiut 
out  that  the  islanders,  perhaps,  received  their  supply  of  th^ 
useful  metals  from  strangers. 
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Aom  thote  of  HindiUtan,  ace  wuaHj  dw^BAted^ 
It  is  the  same  country  that  b  moat  rsmarkabie 
tor  the  prodQetien  of  gold  ia  whkbdie  diamond  is 
4buid#    Tho  working  of  the  daunond  miaca  is  m£* 
ficiently  simple*     A  perpendicular  shaft  ia  Ant 
aunk,  and  the  stratum  ooataauiig  tha  diaaMnid  h 
puraued  in  a  liberal  durection^  the  saperinomdMnt 
«arth  being  supported  fay  pks  or  posts  of  timber, 
and' at  imminent  risk  to  the  minen,  Iram  the  i» 
^pient  falling  in  of  die  incnnfaent  soiL      The 
geological  situation  of  the-diaBiond  k  these  nnaaa 
ia  as  iblloiva :— The  jfiraf  stiatasB,  Ami  one  to 
two  fathoms  in  depth,  conaista  of  mA  and  yallowb 
oolomned  clay ;  the  a^onif  of  sand^luid  small  atafl» 
or  pebbles^  the  tUrd  of  dismtegroted  an^ktono; 
and  the  four  A  of  atones  of  s  very  hand  naliav^ 
diflfering  in  their  character  from  diose  of  the  two 
laaty  and  most  pvohMy  fpiarfas. 

The  diamond  mines:  are  wrought  only  byi6e 
Daytdcs  or  Aboriginal  savages^  Borneo,  and^  from 
their  unciviliaed  state,  we  may  faeKefe,  witii  h'ttle 
dcill  or  industry.  Diamonds  are  in  no  repute 
among  the  Chinese,  else,  through  the  industry  of 
that  people,  we  should,  without  doubt,  have  long 
ago  found  the  produce  of  the  min^s  of  Borneo, 
which  are  described  aa  fertile,  greatly  multiplied. 
The  Bugis  resident  mcarchanti  are  1^  great  deiil- 
ers  in  diamonds*  They  usually  purchase  lliem 
from  the  miners  at  the  rate  of  from  five  to  teu 
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.  Tkediaintiidiiin  gretl^  rifiuto  mnon^  tf  t)if 
IMiiyeft  of  the  lodiia  lilwdsy  aiid#  md^ed,  is  the 
Mly  preaMMM  tb»i^  ia  much  oatoeiDt  or  miieh  wmt 
by  ibem.    It  it  protmUe  tint  the  nit  of  cutting 
thm  is  a  native  trt»  irad  not  a^  borrowed  one. 
The  ipugh  and  polished  gem  are  known  by  two 
difltinct    n^mes*   pudi  ai^  mtib,   both  native 
temis^  and  the  Jaatt  or  the  name  of  the  cut  dia^ 
nond,  universally  the  same  in  every  one  of  the 
languages,  whitte  the  first  is  confined  to  that  of  the 
eountry  which  produces  them*    No  other  precious 
atonoi  when  used.by  them,  is  ever  polished,  and  they 
liave  a  ^ecifie  term:  to  describe  the  polishing  or  cut* 
ting  of  the  diaaKmd,  which  is  an  original  word  of  the 
Pfilyiiesian  languages.    If  ever  the  prindpal  tribes, 
the  Javanese,  Malays,  and  people  of  Celebes,  un- 
dtorsbaod  the  art  of  eutting  the  diamond,  they  have 
npm  hMt  it,  but  diamond«cuttecs  are  still  foond  in 
Banjarmassin,  near  the  seat  of  the  mines,  where^  in-: 
deed,  it  is  moat  reasonable  to  expect  to  find  them* 
The  cut  which  is  approved  of  by  the  Indian  island^ 
era  is  a  kind  of  table  cut.     The  brilliant  cut  is 
not  esteemed^  and  the  rase  cut  still  less,  so  that  it 
is  probable  that  the  table  cut  only  is  a  native  one. 
One  pf  the  lai|^  diamonds  in  the  world  is  now 
iak  Bcmeo,  in  the  possession  of  the  petty  prince  of 
Mattan,  and  was  obtained  in  die  mines  of  Lsn- 
dak  about  a  century  ago.    It  is  still  in  its  rough 
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State,  and  wei^  967  csrats^  which,  according  to 
the  rule  of  comparing  rou^  and  poliahed  -dia* 
roondsi  18  but  one-half  of  that  amount,  i£.  cut,  ot 
ISSh  carats,  which  make  it  eleven  and  a  half  carats 
smaller  than  the  Emperor  of  Russia's  diamond,  and 
461  carats  larger  than  the  Pitt  diamond.  •  lis  real 
value  is  L.  269,378,  whidi  is  L.  d4«,8fitf  less  than 
that  of  the  Russwn  diamond,  and  L,  119,773, 10a» 
more  than  that  of  the  Pitt  diamond.  It  haabeen 
stated  to  have  lately  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
ambitious  chief  (^  Pontianak* 

Sulphur  Imla  not,  that  I  atn  aware  of,  been  dis^ 
covered  in  any  abundance  in  beds  or  veins  in  any 
part  of  the  Indian  Islands,  though  it  is  certain 
enough  that  it  does  exist  in  such  situations;  but  ia 
a  country  sti-ewed  with  volcanoes,  over  a  range  of 
thousands  of  geographical  miles,  there  is,  of  ne* 
cessity,  an  immense  store  of  volcanic  sulphur  fit 
for  the  purposes  of  commerce.  There  is  no  wd- 
canic  mountain  in  Java,  for  example,  that  does  not 
afford  sulphur,  but  the  best  and  most  abundant 
supply  is  obtained  from  the  great  mountain  of 
Banyicwnngi  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island. 
Here  and|  in  similar  situations  sulphur  is  obtain- 
ed without  difficulty,  and  in  such  a  state  of  purity  as 
to  require  no  preparation  for  the  market;  but  the 
cost  of  production  is  naturally  enhanced  by  tUe 
nature  of  the  places  in  which  it  is  found,— -moun- 
tains of  great  elevation  generally  covered  with 
deep  forests,  and  usually  at  a  great  distance  from 
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the  sea»port8,-— cirenmBtances  which  render  the- 
tnuigportatHm  difficult. 

The  only  other  mineral  production  which,  is  a 
eommercial  view,  deserves  notice,  is  salt.    All  the 
salt  used  by  the  Indian  islanders  for  culinary  pur-^ 
poses  is  obtained  from  the  evaporation  of  sea  wa« 
ier  or  that  of  salt  springs,  but  prmcipally  of  the 
former.     The  abundance  of  salt  springs  which  ex- 
ist, particularly  in  Java,  is  sufficient  proof  that 
there  exist  beds  of  mineral  salt.     The  processes 
by  which  salt  is  obtained  from  brine  have  been 
Already  described  in  the  notices  I  have  given  re- 
qiectang  the  useful  arts  of  the  islanders,  and  need  not 
be  here  repeated.  Java  is  the  country  of  the  Arehi- 
polago  that  affi>rds  the  principal  supply  of  culinary 
salt,  and  the  combination  of  local  circumstances, 
which  gives  to  that  island  a  sort  of  natural  mono- 
poly, have  been  already  detailed.     Along  the  im-* 
inense  line  c£  its  flat  north  coast  there  are  many 
aituations  in  which,  from  their  natural  advantages, 
$sit  is  manufactured  with  wonderfully  little  labour, 
«nd,  ccmsequently,  at  a  very  low  price.     About 
2  Spanish  dollars  the  Coyang  of  4080  lbs.  avoir* 
dupois,  or  -^  per  cwt.  may  be  considered  as  about 
an  average  of  the  real  cost  of  production.    The 
eapital  expended  is  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing. 
The  sun  performs  the  whole  process  of  evapora- 
tion,— the  implements  are  but  a  few  wooden  rakes, 
spades,  and  baskets,  and  the  only  wcrks  necessary     T 
are  the  petty  dikes  of  a  foot  high,  constructed  of  the 
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day  or  mud  obtained  oa  the  spot.   It  fiillawB,  Gnm 
all  this,  that  lands  on  which  salt  can  be  maaulaetttKd^ 
like  those  aflRirdin^  v^^etaUe  productions  of  use  to 
man,  or  like  mines»  wiU  yidd  a  rent  strictly  so 
called.    Salt  is,  in  this  case,  the  produce  of  the 
earth,  and  rent  is  the  portion  of  its  produce  paid 
for  the  original  and  indestructible  powers  of  the 
soil  to  produce  this  commodity.     The  rent  of  the 
salt  lands  of  Java  is,  generally  speaking,  the  diflfer^ 
ence  which  arises  from   the  superior  producti?e 
powers  of  these  lands  over  all  other  means  to  pro* 
duce  salt,  which,  in  the  natural  state  of  things,  is 
likely  to  come  in  competition  with  the  salt  of  Java* 
In  the  Indian  Archipelago  the  salt  of  Java  comes 
into  competition  with  that  of  Coromandel,  Siam, 
and  with  othei"  native  salt,  and  a  great  proportion 
of  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  all  the  more  eaAerly 
islands,  is  supplied  with  it.    The  country  traders 
can  afford  to  give  for  it  in  the  island  about  four^^ 
fold  the  cost  of  manufacture,  or  about  —^  Spanish 
dollars  per  cwt.     The  difiference  between  this  and 
the  cost  of  production  is  ^  Spanish  dollars,  and 
as,  from  what  has  been  said  of  the  process  of  ma^ 
nufacture,  a  very  trifling  portion  of  this  is  to  be 
accounted  the  profit  of  stodc,  we  have  a  means  of 
^conjecturing  the  proportion  of  the  whole  produce 
which  ought  to  be  reckoned  as  rent.     This  may 
be  roundly  estimated  at  -^^^  Spanish  dollars  per  cwt. 
Where  no  private  right  can  be  invaded,  because 
no  private  right  to  the^  soil  is  claimed^  it  is  efin 

s 
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deal  tbatilie  whole  of  this  is  an  aviplable  souroe 
of  revenue  to  the  state,  and  if  assumed  on  ya^ 
diciotts  principles^  will  prove  no  obstruction  to 
aidustry.  To  understand  what  these  principles 
dmild  be,  it  will  be  necessary  to  furnish  a  sketch 
of  the  management  of  this  branch  of  revenue  as 
liitharto  conducted.  The  whole  annual  consump- 
tioBQ  of  Java  and  Madura  is  estimated  at  32,000 
ton*,  or  640,000  cwt.,  which,  for  a  population  .of 
five  millions,  is  at  the  rate  of  143  lbs.  for  each  in- 
dividual. The  practice  of  the  Dutch  was  to  sell, 
for  a  period  of  years^  the  eaclusive  privilege  of 
vending  and  manufacturing  salt  to  a  few  great  far- 
mers, who  subset  the  farms  to  their  agents,  and 
thus  the  whole  consumption  was  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  a  few  great  monopolists.  On  the  coast 
the  monopoly  price  was  generally  about  1400  per 
cent,  above  the  natural  price,  and,  in  the  more 
remote  parts  of  the  interior,  charged  with  the 
numerous  profits  of  many  petty  dealers,  as.  well  ^ 
with  tiie  necessary  ones  q£  transportation,  ,oft$a  ^t 
the  cs&orbitant  rate  of  6000  per  cent.  The  only 
change  effected  by  the  British  government  was  tQ 
take  the  management  of  the  monopoly  directly  into 
i(s  awn  hands,  pn.the  higUyoppressive  principle  pur- 
nied  in  Ikngal,  and  to  fix  a  maximuia  for  the  price  of 
maiuifiEu^ture,  higher,  however,  than  the  price  allow- 
ed before  to  the  labourer  by  the  farmers.  Including 
the  charge  of  transport,  to  the  depots,  thi^  m^l* 
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mum  wag  only  ihs  per  c?rt«  By  a  more  enlighten- 
ed system^  the  rent  of  the  salt  lands  would  be  dis* 
posed  of  by  the  government,  at  lease,  for  a  series 
of  years  at  s  fixed  money  rent.  The  farms  should 
be  sold  separately,  and  at  great  detail  to  pre^nt 
monopoly,  and  this  measure,  with  the  competition 
of  a  public  sale,  would  insure  the  just  amount  of 
the  rents.  This  object  once  attained,  the  com- 
merce ought,  like  every  other,  to  be  left  perfectly 
free,  when  the  competition  of  the  manufacturers  and 
dealers  would  insure  the  lowest  prices  to  the  public. 
If  the  price,  under  the  monopoly  management,  was, 
on  the  spot,  1400  per  cent,  above  the  natural  price, 
reckoning  very  moderately,  we  may  assume  SO  per 
cent,  on  the  natural  price  as  the  cost  of  the  com^ 
modity  with  freedom  and  competition,  so  that  the 
consumer  would  thus  obtain  his  salt  for  one*tenth 
of  the  former  prices,  or  at  the  rate  of  one-third  of  a 
Spanish  doUar^per  cwt.,  instead  of  1  Spanish  dollar. 
The  result  would  be  no  less  favourable  to  the  public 
revenue,  always  a  secondary  object.  The  consump- 
tion of  salt,  like  that  of  every  other  article  consumed 
by  man,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  a  few  insigni- 
ficant articles,  the  demand  for  which  rests  upon  the 
caprice  of  the  higher  orders  in  refined  states  of  socie- 
ty, invariably  rises  as  the  cost  falls,  and  falls  as  it  rises. 
A  very  trifling  alteration  of  price  is  often  si^cient 
to  eflfect  a  most  material  change  in  this  respect. 
When  the  GabeUe  was  established  in  France,  a  re- 
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doction  of  50  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  salt  raised 
the  annual  average  consumption  of  each  individual 
from  14  lbs.  to  18  lbs.  The  reduction  in  price, 
calculated  in  the  foregoing  statement,  is  90  per 
cent.,  and  it  will  be  a  moderate  rate  of  increase  if  we 
calculate  that  this  decrease  of  cost  will  raise  the  con- 
sumption to  the  average  of  20  lbs.  for  each  indivi- 
dual, instead  14^  lbs.  The  whole  internal  con- 
anmption  will  then  be  near  900,000  cwt.  or  45,000 
^ns.  If  we  take  the  exporta  at  only  one-half  this 
amount,  or  450,000  cwt.,  then  the  whole  production 
of  the  rent  of  the  salt  lands,  at  ^%  Spanish  dollars 
per  cent.,  as  already  estimated,  will  be  162,000  Spa- 
nish dollars,  a  revenue  which  would  be  collected  at 
little  or  no  expence.  The  gross  amount  of  the  re« 
venue  derived  from  salt  upder  the  Dutch  was  only 
137,291^  Spanish  dollars,  and  und^r  the,  British  ad- 
ministration,including  every  charge  of  management^ 
salaries,  construction  of  warehouses,  &c.  only  1 62,646 
Spanish  dollars.  The  great  importance  which  na- 
turally belongs,  in  a  practical  view,  to  subjects  pf 
this  nature,  involving  the  happiness  and  comfort 
of  a  numerous  people,  will  be  an  apology  for  the 
apparent  prolixness  with  which  I  have  treated  thia 
and  similar  questions.  * 

*  For  manj  of  the  particulars  contained  in  this  chapter  I 
.  acknowledge  myself  indebted  to  the  valuable  communica* 
tions  of  my  friend,  Mr  George  Larpent  of  London* 
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CHAPTER  V. 

DESCKIFTION  OF  ARTICLES  OF  IMPORTATION. 

Cotton  Fabrics. — WooUens.— Hats.— Shoes.— Iron,  wougJU 
and  unvor ought, — Copper ^-^Fire' Amu  and  Ammunition,,''^ 
Glass-^oare^— Porcelain. — Raw  and  Wrought  Silks.— Opi» 
um.^'^Tea. 

A  DESCRIPTION  of  the  merchandise  imported  in- 
to the  Indian  Islands  will  occupy  much  less  room 
than  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  bestow  upon 
that  exported.  The  first  are  generally  too  well 
known  to  call  for  full  details,  and  in  regard  to 
them,  it  will  be  chiefly  requisite  to  dwell  upon  those 
drcumstances  and  modifications  which  suit  them 
to  the  tastes  and  manners  of  the  consumer,  I 
may  begin  by  observing,  that,  in  a  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  the  Indian  islanders,  the  merchant 
has,  in  his  efibrts  to  adapt  his  goods  to  the  market, 
no  inveterate  and  unsocial  prejudices  to  struggle 
against.  The  desire  of  the  islanders  for  articles  of 
foreign  luxury,  utility,  or  comfort,  has  no  bounds 
but  their  means  to  purchase,  and  the  trader  who 
acquires  a  knowledge  of  the  little  local  tastes  and 
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fioieies  of  his  customeni,  will  be  sure  of  carrying  on 
a  beneficial  and  agreeable  intercourse  with  them. 

AmcHig  the  important  articles  of  importation  in- 
to the  idandsy  cotton/abrks^^-^ftom  the  long  usage 
of  thepeople,--^heir  suitableness  to  the  dimate,-^ 
the  deamess  and  imperfection  of  their  own  stuffi^— - 
and  the  capacity  of  modem  manufacturing  Europe  to 
affi>rd  a  cheap  and  abundant  supply,  hold  the  fii^t 
place.  The  taste  for  foreign  cotton  fabrics  among 
the  islanders  is  of  a  date  long  prior  to  the  in- 
tercourse of  Eurqieans  with  them,  and  is  probably 
coeval  with  their  first  connection  with  the  country 
of  the  Hindus,  from  which,  as  far  as  regarded  th^ir 
foreign  consumption,  they  were,  until  the  last  few 
years,  almost  exclusively  supplied.  In  the  earlier 
I  periods  of  commerce,  they  appear  to  have  been 

!  supplied  from  Malabar  and  Coromandel;  and  in 

later  times,  with  cheaper  fabrics  from  Bengal.  The 
quantity  of  Indian  cottons  described  by  our  own 
East  India  Company  two  centuries  back,  as  con- 
sumed in  the  Archipelago,  omitting  several  imports 
ant  stations  of  trade,  is  no  less  than  200,000 
Spanish  dollars,  or  L.  45,000  worth.  The  in;, 
portance  of  the  trade  in  European  cotton  goods  bears 
date  from  the  capture  of  Java  in  1811,  and  more 
particuhrly  from  the  ^nlai^ement  of  the  trade  in 
1814.  Its  progress  in  the  few  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  then  has  been  remarkably  rapid. 
Before  the  year  1811,  the  whole  consumption  of 
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European  cotton  goods  did  not  exceed  5000  jMeees 
of  chintz,  the  only  description  consumed*  These 
Were'  pnrchased  by  the  Bugis  traders  «t  Penang  for 
exportation  to  the  central  and  eastern  parts  of  the 
Archipelago,  and  at  double  the  present  prtoes;  Lt 
1814,  1000  pieces  of  chintz  overstodced  tli«  mar^ 
ket  of  Samarang  in  Java,  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able marts  of  the  Archipelago.  Prices  hove  ftUen 
since  that  period  at  least  25  per  cent.,  and  the 
consumption  has  increased  in  a  mndi  greater  ra« 
tio  than  even  this  reduction  would  impij.  In 
1818  there  were  sold  in  the  same  market  for 
the  consumption  of  the  place  itself,  and  for  dis- 
tribution in  the  interior,  15,000  pieces,  worth 
150,000  Spanish  dollars,  or  L.  33,750.  This  re- 
markable increase  will  appear  still  more  surprising 
when  it  is  known  that  the  retail  price,  the  actual 
cost  to  the  consumer  on  this  description  of  goods, 
is  still  from  150  to  200  per  cent,  above  the  fim 
cost.  When  the  price  falls  to  100  per  cent^ 
which  will  still  afford  a  good  pr<^t  to  the  judi- 
cious importer,  a  great  increase  of  consumption  will 
inevitably  follow.  This  result  is  to  be  expected,  not 
so  much  from  the  competition  of  the  importers,  as 
from  the  increase  of  ca^tal,  skill,  and  experience^ 
in  the  local  dealers  employed  in  distributii^  this 
description  of  merchandise  among  the  consumers^ 
which  can  only  happen  from  the  increased  confi- 
dence and  security  which  good  government  will  eon* 
fer.  The  consequence  of  the  influx  of  British  goods 

6 
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has  already  been  the  entire  lupersediog  of  all  the 
finer  Indian  cloths  formerly  consumed.  The  only 
Indian  cotton  goods  now  imported  are  a  few  coarse 
cloths,  blue  and  white^  called  bqfias  and  gvrrah$ 
in  the  commercial  language  of  our  Indian  traders^ 
goods  in  which  the  labour  of  manufacture  bears  but 
a  itaiaU  proportion  to  the  raw  material. 

The  principal  descriptions  of  cotton  goods  in 
demand  are  chintzes  or  printed  cottoDs,-~white 
oottons, — cambrics, — handkerchiefs, — and  velvets. 
Chintzes,  consumed  principally  by  the  native  popu- 
lation, c(Mastitute,  of  course^  the  most  consideraJble 
article.  The  selection  of  these  requires  some  ex- 
perience ;  for  in  the  taste  displayed  by  the  natives, 
both  in  colour  and  pattern,  but  parti9ularly  in  the 
first,  there  is  something  which,  to  a  stranger,  ap- 
pears fanciful  and  curious,  if  it  were  not  universal, 
and,  on  this  account,  national.  They  have  a  de- 
cided aversion  to  black,  and  no  chintz  in  which  it 
is  a  prominent  colour  will  sell,  let  its  texture  be 
ever  so  fine.  The  favourite  colours  are  red  and 
Igreen,  and  next  to  these  yellow  and  brown.  In 
abort,  the  colours  should  be  as  bright  as  possible, 
and  the  pattern  should  occupy  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  ground^  but  still  be  very  distinct,  and  not 
crowded  or  confused.  They  ought  never  to  be 
large»  and  the  favourite  figures  are  running  JUm- 
ers.  The  quality  most  suitable  to  the  market  of 
the  islands  in  general  is  what  costs  at  Manchester 
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firetti  ls«  to  l9.  6d.  per  yiurd  in  the  prasent  gtites 
of  the  Britisih  market.  CW^  fabrics  are  not  in 
demand,  but  after  a  certam  finetiess  u  attained,  tte 
colours  and  patterns  are  of  more  conse^ence  dm 
the  texture,  cloths  of  approved  patterns,  oft^i  selii^ 
fifty  per  cent,  higher  than  those  that  hi^^n  not 
to  suit  the  natiye  taste.  A  small  proportian  of 
very  fine  chintzes  onJy  will  now  and  then  find  a 
market.  Furniture  chintzes  meet  a  limited  mar^ 
ket.  The  same  selection  of  bright  colours  and 
character  of  pattern  is  necessary  for  them. 

The  chintzes  which  I  have  described  are  used 
by  the  natives  for  vests  or  coats  with  the  men,  and 
with  the  women  for  goyms^(bqju  and  kabaya.J  For 
the  under  part  of  dress,  the  covering  of  tlie  loins 
and  lower  parts  of  the  body,  (sanmg^J  none  of 
our  established  manufactures  are  exactly  suitable  ; 
but  the  natives  purchase  our  white  calicoes  aitd 
cotton  cambrics,  and  paint  them  of  their  fevourite 
colours  and  patterns.  This  is  a  branch  of  the 
trade  quite  new,  but  likely  to  be  carried  to  a  0w<» 
siderable  extent.  Manchester  madapolam  mA 
Glasgow  cottons,  put  up  in  imitation  of  Irkk 
shirtingy  especially  the  latter,  are  articles  very  suitf 
able  to  the  Java  market.  They  are  used  chielfly 
by  the  Chinese,  whose  favourite  and  national  eft- 
lour  white  is,  and  have  of  late  years  entirely  si^iu 
seded  the  Indian  and  Chinese  fabrics  formerly  om^ 
sumed  by  them. 
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'  Tie  bandana  himdkerchieft,  manufactured  at 
Glaagow^  have  long  superseded  the  genuine  ones, 
and  ttre  now  consumed  in  large  quantities  both  by 
the  natives  and  Chinese.  Some  improvement 
lit  be  stt^ested  by  which  they  would  be  still 
suitable  to  the  taste  of  the  native  consumer. 
Hie  white  spots,  for  example,  might  be  changed 
for  ^een  or  yellow  flowers,  and  handsome  colour- 
ed borders  would  particularly  suit  the  fancy  of  the 


Cotton  velvets  are  in  eonsiderable  demand 
aimmg  the  richer  natives ;  not  one  of  whom  that 
oan  aflford  such  a  luxury  is  without  a  suit  of  this 
material.  The  favourite  colours  in  this  fabric 
are  dark-grten,  mulberry,  and  blue,  with  flowered 
pattems* 

A  few  finer  cotton  fabrics  are  in  demand  among 
the  European  part  of  the  population* 

Woollens  are  an  article  of  considerable  and  in- 
creasing demand  among  the  Indian  islanders. 
Tliere  cannot  be  a  greater  error  than  to  imagine 
that  this  description  of  fabric  is  unsuitable  to  the 
dimate  and  habits  of  the  people*  Woollens  are^ 
perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  more  suitable  to  climates 
uader  and  near  the  equator  than  to  those  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  tropics.  Half  the  year  in 
the  ktter  is,  indeed,  a  mild  winter,  in  which  wool* 
len  clothing  is  an  olgect  qfcornforU  but  the  other 
half  is  a  sultry  summer  in  which  it  is  intolerable. 
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In  eoantries  upon  the  equator^  on  the  other  hand^ 
it  is  an  object  of  comfort  throughout  the  year, — 
from  the  frequency  of  rains,— on  aoeount  of  the  land 
and  sea  breezes, — and  of  the  prevalence  of  elevated 
tracts  of  land.  During  the  summer  of  countries 
near  the  tropics,  European  habits  give  way  toiim 
climate,  and  cotton  garments  are  the  constant  wear 
of  the  colonists,  but  at  the  equator  the  principal  por- 
tion of  dress  with  them  is  always  woollen  cloth.  To 
the  feelings  of  the  natives,  who  are  naturally  less  op« 
pressed  with  the  heats  than  Europeans,  woollens 
are  objects  of  still  more  comfort ;  and  the  consump- 
tion of  them  is  commensurate  with  their  means  of 
obtaining  them. ' 

The  demand  for  European  broad-cloths  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Indian  Isliuids  is  at  least  of  aa 
early  date  as  our  first  direct  intercourse  with  them, 
and  was  probably  much  earlier,  it  not  being  unlikely 
that  small  quantities  were  imported  by  the  Arabs^ 
received  by  the  latter  overland  from  the  Venetians* 
I  am  led  to  this  conjecture,  from  the  cirourostanoe 
of  broad'doth  being  known  to  the  natives,  not  bjr 
an  European,  but  an  Arabian  name.  In  our  eaifi* 
est  intercourse  with  them,  broad-cloths  were  in 
great  demand.  The  companions  of  Magellan  bar- 
tered them  readily,  even  with  the  natives  of  tli»  I 
Moluccas,  who  received  them  in  exchange  for  their          i 

cloves.  •    With  so  strong  a  predilection  in  th«r         i 

^ . ._  -  -^ 

*  The  followiog  interesting  account  is  given  by  Pigafetta 
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£iTour^  had  the  sidll  of  the  private  dealer  been  suf* 
fared  to  exert  itself,  we  should  long  ago  have  seen 


of  the  disposal  of  the  inveetment  of  the  first  ship  that  sailed ' 

nmad  the  world;  **  Le  mardi,  12  Novembr^,  le  roi  fit  codn- 

stniire  im  haogard  poar  nos  marchandises,  lequel  fat  achev^ 

^  un  jour*    Noua.y  portaoies  tout  ce  que  nous  avions  dea* 

tio6  i  faire  des  §clianges,  et  employ^mes  trois  de  nos  gens 

pour  la  garder.     Voici  comment  on  fixa  la  valour  des  mar- 

chandises  que  nous  comptions  donner  en  ^change  des  clous 

de  girofie.   Pour  dix  brasses  de  drap  rouge  de  bonne  quality,- 

on  devoit  nous  donoer  ub  bahar  de  clous  de  girofle.    Le 

bah^r  est  de  quaere  quintaux  et  six  livres^  et  chaque  quintal 

p^se  cent  li?res.     Pour  quinze  brasses  de  drap  de  quality 

moyenne^  un  bahar  de  clous  de  girofle ;  pour  quinze  baches, 

un  bahar ;  puor  trente-cinq  tasses  de  verre,  un  bahar.  Nous 

^changeftmes  ensuite  de  cette  manidre  toutes  nos  tasses  de 

iPtrre  avee  ie  roL    Pour  dix*sept  cathils  de  cinabre,  un  ba-. 

har ;  et  la  m^me  quantity  pour  autant  de  vif^argent :  pour 

vingt*six  brasses  de  toile,  uq  bahar;  et  d'ane  toile  plus  fine, 

on  n*en  donnoit  que  vingt-cinq  brasses :  pour  cent  cinquant^ 

douteaux,  un  bahar ;  pour  cinquante  paires  de  ciseaux,  ou 

pour  quarante  bonnets,  un  bahar ;  pour  dix  brasses  de  drap 

de  Guszerate,  an  bahar ;  pour  trois  de  leurs  timballes,  un 

bahar ;  pour  un  quintal  de  cuiTre,  an  bahar.    Nous  aurions 

titi  un  fort  bon  parti  des  miroirs ;  mais  la  plus  grande  partie 

s'6toient  cassis  en  route ;  et  le  roi  s'appropria  presque  tons- 

ceux  qui  ^toient  rest^s  entiers.    Une  partie  de  nos  marchan- 

dises  Tenoit  des  jonques  dont  j'ai  dija  parl&     Par  ce  moyen 

nous  avons  certainemeut  fait  un  trafic  bicn  avantageux :  ce- 

pendant  nous  n'en  aVons  pas  tir^  tout  le  b^n^fice  que  nous 

aurions  puy  &  cause  que  nous  voulions  nous  h^ter  autant 

qu'il  6toit  possible  de  retoumer  en  Espagne." — Pigafelta,  p. 

173,174. 
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European  woolleiu^  form  a  great  article  of  trade  be- 
tween these  ifilands  and  the  European  nations. 
Until  the  relaxation  of  the  British  monopoly,  they 
continued  to  b^  supplied  with  heavy  and  higl^« 
priced  fabrics,  neither  suited  to  the  climate  nor  to 
the  means  of  the  people,  and,  of  course^  the  eon* 
sumption  was  trifling  and  unimportant*  It  is  only 
since  1814  that  the  importations  have  become  so 
considerable  as  to  deserve  attention  in  a  national 
point  of  view.  At  present  the  importations  into 
Java,  from  whence  woollens  are  '  disseminated 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  Archipelago,  are  very 
great,  and  continue  rapidly  to  increase  from  year 
to  year. 

The  fabrics  which  are  most  suitable  are  the 
light  cheap  cloths  of  Yorkshire,  such  as  cost  at 
Leeds  from  5s.  to  ds.  6d*  per  yard*  The  favourite 
colours  are  scarlet,  green,  *  brown,  and  blue*  The 
finer  and  higher  priced  fabrics  of  the  west  of  Eng- 
land find  only  a  limited  market  among  the  Euro- 
pean colonists,  and  a  few  of  the  natives  of  the  high- 
est rank.  The  market  beginning  now  to  be  to- 
lerably well  supplied,  or  the  supply  being  equal 
to  the  demand,  the  consumer  becomes  more  fa^ 

*  The  taBte  of  the  islanders  for  these  &?ourite  coloars  did 
not  escape  our  early  navigators.  In  Drake's  voyage,  in  Pur- 
chase it  is  said  of  the  Javanese,  that  ^'  they  are  wonderfully 
delighted  in  coloured  cloths,  as  red  and  green*"— Pvrc&a#'« 
Pilgrim,  Vol.  I.  Book  II.  p.  57. 
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tidiw8,''and  considerable  economy  and  skill  a^ne 
requisite  on  the  part  of  the  merchant  in  laying  in 
his  investment,  which,  however,  if  well  selected, 
will  still  bring  an  advance  on  the  prime  cost  of 
100  per  cent.  To  insore  this  object,  the  goods 
ought  to  be  hiid  in  at  the  place  of  manufacture, 
and  under  the  personal  direction  of  the  specula^ 
tor. 

Sundry  minor  articles  of  wearing  apparel  are  im- 
ported into  the  Indian  Islands,  principally  for  the 
consumption  of  the  colonists.  Hats  are  the  most 
connderable  and  most  promising  of  these,  as  their 
consumption  is  not  confined  merely  to  the  Euror 
pean  colonists,  the  Chinese,  very  generally,  and 
the  Javanese,  although  I  believe  none  of  the  other 
native  tribes,  in  a  more  limited  degree,  wearing 
them.  Htfe  beavers  in  small  numbers  are  requir«r 
ed  by  the  Europeans,  but  the  taste  of  the  natives 
would  require  a  light  cheap  article,  which  on  the 
spot  would  not  cost  them  above  10s.  No  attempt 
l^as  yet  been  made  to  suit  this  state  of  the  market. 
A  few  short  and  long  cotton  stockings  find  a  mar- 
ket. They  are  chiefly  consumed  by  the  European 
colonists,  but  a  few  by  the  Chinese,  and  even  by 
the  Javanese,  who,  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  tropin 
cal  Asia,  seem  willing  to  get  oyer  their  prejudice  in 
favour  of  bare  legs. 

Of  all  articles  of  European  importation,  manu*^ 
fiietures  of  leather  find  the  narrowest  market. 
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From,  the  cheipnesa  of  the  raw  imtpriri»  the  witll 
portion,  of  skill  and  labour  employed  upon  k»  eoia- 
pgred  to  that  employed  on  some  odier  mataiala  ; 
and  the  enhancement  of  its  price  in  Europe  from 
excessive  taxation  in  the  only  country  that  has  sidll 
to  export  it,  the  natives  of  Asia,  who  acquire  our 
art,  compete  with  ua  more  successfully  in  tfat&  de* 
partment  than  in  any  other.  A  pair  of  handsome 
shoes,  after  the  newest  London  fashion,  is  made 
in  Java  for  18d«  and  a  pair  of  boots  for  5s.  These 
articles  are  not  indeed  durable,  nor  water*prooC  but 
they  are  a  light  comfortable  wear,  and  reiy  gene* 
ally  supersede  the  use  of  the  parallel  articles  of 
European  manufacture,  a  few  of  which  only  axe 
worn  by  the  colonists  of  highest  rank.  The  na- 
tives, iostructed  by  the  British  during  their  stay  in 
Java,  now  manu&cture  good  carriage  harness  on 
the  same  easy  terms.  They  have  been  much  leas 
successful  in  the  more  complex  and  difficult  art  of 
manufacturing  saddles,  and  English  saddlery  is 
therefore  an  article  in  considerable  demand  among 
the  European  population. 

Of  all  articles  of  import  into  the  Indian  la- 
lands,  iron  forms  the  most  valuable.  These  coun^ 
tries  hsTc  hardly  any  iron  of  their  own,  and  for  tins 
commodity,  so  indispensable  to  their  comfort,  and, 
^ndeed,  existence,  as  civilized  communities,  the 
islanders  are  indebted  to  strangers.  Among  the 
causes  which  have  contributed  to  retard  their  pro-. 
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grett  in  improveinent>  the  scarcity  of  iron  deserves 
a  prominent  place.  Previous  to  the  enlargement  of 
the  Indian  trade  of  Great  Britain,  in  1814,  Swe- 
dish iron  was  seldom  under  IS  Spimish  ^hm  per 
picul,  or  49s.  2d.  per  cwt.,  and  often  rose  to  SO 
Spanish  dollars  the  picul,  or  JSs.  7d.  per  ewt. 

Iron  is  imported  into  the  Archipelago  wrought 
and  unwroughtf  and  in  the  foi-m  of  steeL  The 
quantity  of  wrought  iron,  however,  is  very  incon- 
siderable. The  descriptions  of  unwrought  iron 
brought  to  the  market  are  Swedish  and  British, 
the  first  always  bringing  18  per  cent,  higher  than 
the  second.  In  the  earlier  period  of  our  free  trade 
with  the  islands,  the  principal  demand  was  for 
Swedish  iron,  but  of  late,  the  native  workmen  hav- 
ing got  into  the  method  of  forging  British  iron, 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  quantity  now  consumed 
is  of  this  last  description.  Bar«^iron,  from  two 
to  three  and  a  half  inches  broad,  and  not  mora 
than  half  an  inch  thick,  is  the  form  best  suited  to 
the  market.  The  whole  quantity  of  iron  sold  in 
Java,  for  its  own  consumption,  and  for  distribution 
to  the  countries  in  its  neighbourhood,  to  which  i^ 
is  conveyed  by  native  vessels,  is  about  23,000  pi- 
culs,  near  28,000  cwt.,  or  1400  tons,  worth,  at 
an  average,  about  100,000  Spanish  dollars,  or 
L.  22,500.  Swedish  steel  in  small  bars,  of  not 
more  than  half  an  inch  square,  to  five-eighths  of  an 
inch,  will  generally  find  a  ready  market.    Bars  of 
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l«if;er  dbmunoiis,  fimn  the  imperfect  processes  of 
the  Dttbii^  artisans  in  manufacturing  the  rav  nf- 
teiidt  are  not  in  request. 

In  wttmght  iron,  a  small  quantity  of  ft&e  cutlery 
and  aome  coarse  cutlery  is  in  demand,  with  locks^ 
hinges,  ftc.  and  in  Java,  carriage  springs  and  car- 
riage mountii^.  Cleavers  (parang)  and  hoes, 
(packuly)  if  suitably  manufactured,  would  also 
answer;  hut  the  most  material  articles  of  this 
nature  are  nuls  of  various  sizes,  small  anchors, 
weighing  iran  six  to  twdl?e  cwt.,  which  the  native 
vessels  have  begun  of  late  ypars  to  use,  and  which  are 
in  moat  urgent  demand  with  them  during  the  short 
boisterous  period  that  ushers  in  the  westerly  mon* 
soon ;  and  iron  pans,  called  by  the  natives  kmqU* 
These  last  are  the  only  articles  of  iron  brought /rom 
any  other  part  of  the  worid  than  Europe.  They 
have  Jbieeo,  from  time  immemorial,  imported  from 
China.  They  are  invariably  used  a$  sugar-boilers, 
m3i  by  the  Chinese,  a^d  occasionally  by  the  nativjes, 
as  culinary  vessels.  Our  acquaintance  with  the 
wants  of  the  market  in  this  respect  has  not  been 
long  or  intisnate  enough  to  enable  us  to  subsijtutp 
for  such  commodities  o^r  better  and  cheaper  ma- 
nufactures* 

There  is  a  considerable  importation  of  wrought 
§nd  unwrought  copper*  The  first  is  entijrely  from 
Europe,  and  the  latter  chiefly  from  Japan.  Ja- 
naQ  copper  brings  a  price  in  the  markets  of  the 
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Arddpekgfif  higher  than  Biitiah  diMt  wppBt  hf 
15  per  cent*!  and  higher  by  45  per  cent,  than  Br^ 
tish  slab  copper,  or  that  of  ChilL  CQj^pev  09  vmA 
by  the  European  part  of  the  populajtioii  cJm&y  in 
sheathing  their  shipping,  and  by  the  na^FOi  in  iiffi 
manufacture  of  gongs  and  ath^  mi^ipa}  inswap 
ments  of  percussion,  as  well  as  in  the  CdwkftioQ 
of  brass  culinary  vessels,  which  are  very  universally 
used  by  them. 

Plated  ware,  in  a  variety  of  forms,  begins  to  be 
in  considerajble  demand.  The  principal  artiQlea 
are  candlesticks  and  table-ware. 

Fire-arms  and  ammutdUon  have  always  been,  in 
great  request  by  the  Indian  islanders^  whose  ma- 
nufacture of  both  is  extremely  rude  and  imper- 
fect. It  has  been  a  principle  with  the  Eurcjiean 
governments  to  inhibit  the  sale  to  the  natives  of 
all  descriptions  of  warlike  stores,  a  policy  extremely 
questionable.  The  free  sale  of  warlike  stores  tp 
barbarians  places  them  but  the  more  at  the  mercy 
of  the  civilised  people  who  furnish  them  with  their 
supplies  of  these  commodities.  They  are,  in  shorty 
rendered  much  less  formidable  adversaries,  when^ 
by  quitting  their  native  modes  of  warfare,  they  ^tr 
tempt  an  unequal  struggle  with  civilized  man  with 
his  own  weapons.  We  ought  surely  n<^  fo  overr 
look  also  the  eifects  which  the  possession  of  fire- 
arms produces  in  civilizing  them.  It  is  on^  of 
the  most  certain  means  of  inducing  tjbem  tp  fore^- 
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fgo'^wo/kBA  habits  of  san^  Iife»-«-^f  imkatrng  d- 
^iz^  men^-^-Hind  of  estabiifibing  the  authority  of 
iseml  ordev*  Were  the  principle  of  supplying  them 
'witihottt  restrietion  acted  upon,  the  Indian  Islands 
would  aflbrd  a  great  market  for  the  warlike  stores  of 
the  etvilized  and  manufacturing  nations  of  Europe. 
Small  brass  cannon,  gunpowder,  and  muskets,  are 
all  in  demand.  The  Arab  and  Chinese  traders 
purchase  cannon  and  blunderbusses  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  ressels  from  the  attacks  of  pirates.  Our 
common  powder  in  barrels  is  purchased  with  ari- 
dity, and  an  old  musket  will  generally  sell  for  from 
10  to  12  Spanish  dollars,  or  from  458.  to  54/s. 
Among  the  colonists  of  Java  there  is  a  demand  for 
neat  fbwling-pieees,  such  as  are  manufactured  at 
Birmingham,  and  the  taste  for  them  is  extending 
to  the  natite  chiefs,  who  have  also  a  taste,  like  the 
Turks  and  Persians,  for  handsome  pistols. 

There  is  no  article  of  our  manufactures  con- 
sumed in  the  Indian  Islands  upon  which  the  fall 
of  prices  has  produced  so  remarkable  an  efiect  in 
extending  consumption  as  glassware.  A  few 
years  ago,  a  trij9tng  quantity  was  consumed  by  the 
European  colonists,  and  even  those  living  among 
the  natives  could  hardly  have  suspected  that  they 
would  have  become  already  considerable  consumers 
of  this  description  of  manufacture.  The  Chinese 
of  Java,  the  Javanese,  and  even  many  of  the  inhar 
bitants  of  the  more  distant  islands  to  the  eastward. 
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wm  use  a  variety  of  our  gh»  end  cryfltal  umiu* 
fiustures.  The  most  nitaUe  kin^  are  vaseMbaped 
hinps,  candle  shades,  small  neat  lustres,  giasl»»i«aia 
for  tha  table,  oommon  looking^^glasses,  fonBeiJy 
brought  of  a  bad  kmd  from  China ;  convex,  eon^ 
eave,  and  ordinary  mirron^  shewy,  but  not  expftt* 
sive. 

Like  our  glass-wa? e,  our  earthenware  also  has, 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years  past,  eomo 
into  request.  The  Indian  Islanders  and  Chinese 
colonists  had  always  required  and  received  a  su^ly 
of  coarse  porcelain  from  China.  Common  table 
sets  of  blue  and  white  earthenware  already  sell  in 
considerable  quantities,  and  finer  kinds,  of  every 
variety  of  pattern,  are  in  more  limited  demand. 
Independent  of  the  superior  cheapness  and  better 
quality  of  our  earthenware,  we  possess  one  great 
advantage  over  the  Chinese  importer.  The  out^ 
ward  bound  freight^  as  at  least  ome^fourth  of  the 
tonnage  is  not  occupied,  is  a  mere  trifle ;  whereas 
the  freight  of  this  bulky  commodity  from  China 
is  considerable,  even  at  present,  from  the  nature  of 
the  investments,  and  would  be  much  greater  if  te^s 
were  imported  as  the  principal  cargos,  as  would 
certainly  be  the  case  in  a  natural  and  unrestricted 
state  of  the  trade. 

There  is  a  market  for  many  minor  articles,  which 
it  will  be  unnecessary  to  describe,  such  as  a  variety 
of  medicinal  drugs,  as  cinchona,,  cahmel^  ftc.  with 
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a  oomidenble  quantity  of  British  stationary  ware« 
At  present,  the  greatest  quantity  of  the  paper  con- 
enmed  in  the  Indian  Islands  is  Chinese ;  but,  as 
the  vast  sqperiority  of  that  of  British  jnanufacture 
is  well  known  among  the  natives,  it  would  soon 
supplant  the  imperfect  jnanufacture  of  China,  if  it 
could  be  imported  on  terms  of  equality.  * 

Rtm  and  wrought  silks  have  been  artides  of 
demand  in  the  markets  of  the  Archipelago  in  every 
age  of  their  foreign  trade.  China,  and  not  Eu- 
rope, Juis  supplied  the  consumption  of  the  islanders 


*  It  may  amuse  the  reader  to  see  the  sketch  •f  an  invest- 
ment of  European  goods,  proposed  by  a  most  judicious  traderi 
upwards  of  a  century  ago.  The  writer  is  giving  instructions 
^r  carrying  on  the  trade  at  the  port  of  Banjarmassin  in  Borneo* 
*^  Aa  tx>  an  investment  outward/*  says  he,  '*  a  small  matter 
for  a  private  trader  may  turn  out  to  account ;  viz.  iron  bars, 
ftmall  steel  bars,  small  looking-glasses,  hangers  with  buckhom 
bandies,  sheet  lead,  beautiful  callimancoes,  knives  without 
forks,  proper  mixture  of  cutlery  ware ;  the  smallest  sort  of 
spike  nails,  twentypenny  nails,  small  grapplings  of  about  forty 
pounds  weight,  and  small  guns,  from  one  to  two  hundred 
weight,  without  carriages ;  red  leather  booisy  spectacles,  pro- 
per'sortment  of  clock.work,  small  arms,  brass  mounting  belL- 
.mouth-iron  Uunderbusses,  ordinary  horse  pistols,  gunpowder, 
a  few  scarlet  worsted  stockings/'  &c« — Beeckman's  Voyage  to 
Borneo^  p,  151«— This  will  appear  no  trifling  list,  if  we  ad. 
vert  to  *the  limited  market  of  Banjarmassin,  and  to  the  imper^ 
fection  and  costliness  of  the  European  manufactures  of  the 
ages  • 
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in  these  commodities,  and  is  likely  long  to  continue 
to  supply  them.  After  the  picture  which  has  been 
given  of  the  state  of  manufacturing  industry  ainong 
the  islanders,  it  may  readily  be  believed,  that,  did 
the  same  freedom  prevail  in  our  silk  manufacture 
and  trade  which  exists  in  those  of  cotton,  silk  goods 
might  be  disposed  of  in  the  Indian  Islands  to  a  great 
extent.  The  establishment  of  a  colonial  tuade,  on 
the  principles  described  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  this 
book,  would  be  the  means  of  bringing  the  raw  silks 
of  China  and  Tonquin  to  the  emporia  of  the  Archi- . 
pelago,  for  the  consumption  of  Europe.  The  raw 
silk  of  Tonquin,  one  of  the  most  productive  coun* 
tries  in  the  world  in  this  commodity,  it  is  remark^ 
able  enough,  is  at  present  as  unknown  to  the  mar« 
kets  of  Europe  as  the  gold  or  silver  of  Japan,  al** 
though  in  the  early  periods  of  our  intercourse  it 
was  a  considerable  article  of  commerce,  being  sent 
to  Europe,  as  well  as  constituting  one  of  the  chief 
articles  of  import  by  European  nations  into  Japan* 
The  raw  silk  brought  at  present  into  the  Indian 
Islands,  from  China,  is  of  inferior  quality.  From 
it  the  native  women  manufacture  heavy  rich  stuffir, 
principally  tissues,  which,  it  is  remarkable  enough, 
were  at  one  period  imported  into  Europe,  such, 
at  that  early  time,  was  the  rude  state  of  our  manu- 
factures. The  wrought  silks  imported' are  satins, 
of  various  colours,  with  a  few  velvets  and  bro- 
cades. 
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The  use  of  silk  was  introduced,  as  menttoned  in 
another  {>lace,  not  by  the  Chitiese,  but  hj  the 
Hindus,  as  is  testified  on  philologieal  evidenoe. 
This  fact  seems  to  prove,  that  the  intercourse  with 
the  country  of  the  Hindus  was  of  eaiiier  date  than 
that  with  China«  No  attempt  has  ever  be^  made 
in  these  islands  to  cultivate  the  mulberry,  or  pro- 
pagate the  sill^-worm,  although  the  manufacture  of 
raw  silk  seems  a  branch  of  industry  .peculiarly  wdl 
suited  to  the  character  of  the  natives,  and  to  the 
fertility  of  the  soil. 

Opium,  in  all  ages  of  the  European  intercourse 
with  the  Indian  Islands,  has  been  a  considerable 
article  of  importation,  and  is  at  present  a  very 
great  one.  From  its  Arabian  name,  although'  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  direct  authority  in  favour  of 
the  supposition,  I  think  it  highly  probable  that  the 
Arabs  taught  the  use  of  it,  and  imported  it  before 
Europeans  had  any  direct  intercourse  with  India. 
Until  the  last  few  years,  the  whole  consumption  of 
the  Archipelago  was  supplied  by  Bengal.  There 
has  been  a  great  revolution  in  this  branch  of  trade^ 
in  common  with  almost  every  other,  in  consequence 
of  the  trade  of  the  Americans,  and  the  enlaige* 
ment  of  the  British  trade,  and  a  considerahle  quan- 
tity of  the  consumption  of  the  islands  comes  now 
from  Turkey  and  Malwa.  Hie  natural  cost  of 
a  chest  of  Bengal  opium,  which  usually  weighs 
about  140  lb§,  avcnrdupois,  is  calculated  to  be  about 
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1 12  BicGa  rupees,  or  L.  I4t  SWrliiig.  In  oi^I^ure  ^ 
is  ^  monopoly  of  tile  gorernmeiA,  y9\k9  limiU  tb^ 
quantity  gromi  to  about  4500  ^chest9,  wbkh  are 
disposed  of  by  public  auction  to  tb^  bjg^^t  bid* 
der^  at  two  annual  sales  at  Cakutta*  in  tbe  SMMiths 
of  December  and  February,  with  tbe  view  of  suit- 
ing tbe  ouirkets  of  China  and  of  the  Ar^hipel^igo^ 
where  almost  tbe  whole  is  consumed.  The  ppce 
has  risen  of  late  years,  from  sicca  rupees  'JSS,  which 
it  bore  about  the  year  1801,  to  rypees  11S4 
in  1803,  rupees  1137  in  1804,  rupees  1^8^  in 
1810,  rupees  1639  in  1811,  rupees  1813  m  1814, 
and  ultimately,  in  1817,  to  n^ees  2300^  its 
biggest  price.  This  price,  equal  to  above  twenty 
times  the  natural  cost  of  the  commodity,  shews 
that  the  quantity  produced  and  brojugbt  to  market 
was  unequal  to  the  demand,  an4  th^>  acting  as 
a  bounty  on  the  opium  of  other  countiiES,  it  haf^ 
been  the  cause  of  a  great  importation  of  Turkey 
and  Malwa  opium,  as  already  mentioned.  BeB«> 
gal  opium,  as  an  article  of  trade,  is  usually 
sold  in  the  Indian  Islands  at  an  advance  of  95 
per  cent,  on  the  Calcutta  prices.  Throughout  the 
islands,  it  is  made  with  more  justice  than  under 
the  government  of  the  country  of  whidi  it  is  the 
produce,  a  subject  of.  heavy  duty.  The  native 
princes  usually  monopolize  the  sale,  and  the  Euro- 
pean government  of  Java  farms  the  privilege  of 
vending  the  drug  in  a  medicated  qr  prepared  form. 
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When  the  suj^Iies  were  regular,  the  cost  te  the 
oongumer  was  about  3500  SponiBh  doUin  per 
chesty  or  L.  787,  iOs.  Sterling,  an  adtanee  wfoa 
the  mailcet  price  of  188^  per  cent,  upon  the  mmo- 
poly  price  of  Bengal  of  l6Si  per  cent.,  and  upon 
the  first  cost  of  3025  per  cent.  Under  this  form 
of  levying  an  excise  on  <^ium,  the  duties,  if  judi* 
ciously  managed,  would  realise  to  the  government, 
exclnsive  of  charges  of  collection,  about  a  million 
of  Spanish  dollars  a-year,  or  L.  925,000  String. 
The  quantity  exported  from  Bengal  to  the  In* 
dian  Islands,  one  year  with  anotbler,  when  the 
whole  supply  was  from  that  country,  was  about 
900  chests,  of  which  Java  alone  consumed  550 
chests.  The  quantity  consumed  depends,  how- 
ever, as  in  every  other  commodity,  upon  the  price. 
The  effects  of  this  principle  were  illustrated  in  a 
most  striking  manner  in  all  the  sales  in  Java,  of 
which  I  had  personally  a  remarkable  example  in 
those  under  my  own  authority,  within  the  terri* 
tones  of  the  sultan.  When  the  retail  price  was 
about  500U  Spanish  dollars  per  chest,  as  it  was  on 
the  British  first  taking  possession  of  the  island,  the 
whole  consumption  was  only30  chests  a  year.  When 
the  price  fell  to  about  4000  dollars,  the  sales  rose  to 
about  50  chests,  and  when  the  price  finally  sunk 
to  3500,  the  consumption  advanced  to  near  100 
chests.  When  the  price  was  moderate,  many 
had  recourse  to  the  drug  who  never  used  it  before. 
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When  it  was  extravagant^  high,  many  who  had 
befiire  used  it  moderately,  demted  altogether,  and 
tiioea  whose  hahks  were  mere  confirmed,  had  re- 
eoiine  as  substkutes  to  native  narcotic  drugs,  less 
agreeabfe  and  more  pernicious. 

The  history  of  the  introduction  of  Turkey 
opium  is  of  some  interest  in  a  commercial  view. 
Like  all  new  articles,  there  was  at  first  a  strong 
prejudice  against  it  The  Chinese,  who  ore  the 
farmers  of  the  opium  excise,  as  well  as  of  every 
other  bnncb  of  revenue  that  is  farmed,  could 
hardly  be  indnced  to  take  a  few  chests  at  one^third 
of  the  Bengal  prices ;  this  was  in  1815.  In  the 
contracts  they  made  with  the  merchants,  they 
shortly  afterwards  consented  to  take  one-fourth 
part  of  the  supply  in  Turkey  opium.  In  1817^ 
they  expressly  stipulated  for  Turkey  opium,  to 
the  amount  of  one-half  of  the  supply  they  required, 
although  the  price  rose  to  double  its  first  amount, 
while  that  of  Bengal  opium  continued  station- 
ary. In  1818  they  demanded  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  Whole  supply  should  be  Turkey 
opium,  and  the  price  approximated  still  more  to 
that  of  the  Bengal  drug,  which  suffered  a  great  re« 
duction  of  price.  As  by  tlie  importations  of  the 
Americans  in  Turkey  opium  into  China,  a  similar 
revolution  is  there  going  forward  in  that  country,  it 
is  probable,  that  the  legitimate  influence  of  compe-* 
tition  will  put  an  end  to  the  illegal  and  unfair  mo- 
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n&f(Af  Biii4e  of  tho  diog  by  our  ladiiui  gorcm- 
iQftiit,  BeD0^  opiiiBi>  which  had  for  nmy  years 
baen  aoH  in  ChiAa  at  (vwa  ISOD  to  1^00  doUars 
per  eha8(»  fell  iq  ^818  to  800,  and  last  yenr  the 
sales  ia  Calcutta,  which  ibr  seToral  years  had  qx^ 
ceed^d  2<KK)  nipeasi  fell  SO  per  cmt.^  or  to  160O 
rupees.  * 

Tea,  which  the  natives  of  jthe  Indian  IslandSt 
aAjer  the  Chinesei  call  t^,  has,  of  course,  be«i  in- 
troduced into  the  Archipelago  from  the  oarKest 
connection  with  China^  and  the  present  impor- 
tations «:e  very  considerable,  Chines^  of  all  ttanba 
consuming  it,  as  well  as  every  native  whose  means 
can  reach  it«  Tlie  principal  commerciai  in^ 
teroo«r8ie  between  China  ami  the  Indian  IsUnds 
is  with  Fokiim,  the  provioce  i!i4uch  produces 
all  the  black  tea  that  is  exported  to  other  coun- 
tries, and  of  course  the  commodity  comes  to  them 
in  the  most  direct  sad  cheapest  form  which  the 
existing  regulations  <tf  commerce  and  state  of  navi- 
gation can  admit*  The  Chinese  and  Indian  islanders 
consume  no  tea  but  hlack,  and  the  principal  oon- 
sumption  is  in  the  inferior  siHTts  of  this  description^ 

*  For  the  greater  number  of  the  practical  details  eoataln- 
ed  in  this  chapter.  I  am  indebted  to  my  acute  and  intelligent 
friend  Mr  Deans  of  Jaya^  a  gentleman,  who,  in  the  course  of 
a  long  experience,  has  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  commercial  affairs  of  the  Archipelago. 

4 
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as  Botea  and  H^ngke.  A  pieul  of  bohea  tea  is  reo 
kened  tocost  on  board  the  janks  at  Amoyaboat  8^^^ 
Spanish  dollars  per  pienl,  or  did.  per^pound,  which 
is  probably  not  less  than  50  per  cent,  cheaper  than 
the  same  commodity  at  Canton.  The  retail  price 
in  Jarai  as  the  trade  is  now  taxed,  is  annually  at 
an  advance  of  SOO  to  800  per  cent,  on  the  Amoy 
prices. 

In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  European  tea^trade^ 
the  whole  *of  the  teas  consumed  in  Europe  were 
obtained  through  the  medium  of  the  Indian  Islands. 
The  taste  for  tea  does  ^ot  appear  to  have  reached 
Europe  during  the  Portuguese  supremacy  in  the 
Indies,  notwithstanding  their  direct  and  intimate 
eonnection  with  the  inhabitants  of  China.  The 
Dutch,  who  seem  to  havie  learnt  the  use  of  it  fsom 
the  Chinese  they  met  with  at  Bantam,  were  the 
first  to  introduce  it  into  our  part  of  the  world* 
The  English,  now  the  principal  consumers  of  tea» 
acquired  it  from  the  same  quarter  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  our  first  im- 
portations, like  those  of  the  Dutch,  were  from 
Java.  This  continued  until  1686,  when  we  were 
expelled  from  that  island  by  the  Dutch,  on  which 
we  procured  our  teas^from  Surat  and  Madras,  to 
which,  however,  they  were  brought  by  private 
traders  from  Bantam,  and  other  ports  frequented 
1)y  the  junks  of  China.  This  state  of  things 
continued  until  the  first  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  we  traded  for  the  first  time  di- 
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rect  with  several  ports  of  China.     The  Dutch  con- 
tinued to  find  it  for  their  interest  to  import  the 
principal  parts  of  their  teas  by  this  channel,  ex- 
cept during  the    short   interval  from   l64iS    to 
L662f  when  they  possessed  the  valuable  and  con- 
venient colony  of  Formosa.     This  channel  is  pro-, 
bably  still  the  most  natural  and  easy  by  which  a 
large  portion  of  the  European  intercourse  with 
China  maybe  conducted,  as  long  as  the  singular 
policy  of  that  people  in  regard  to  strang^^  is  per- 
severed in.   This  subject  is  of  such  moment,  that  I 
shall  be  excused  for  taking  a  more  comprehensive 
,  view  of  it  than  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  belong  to 
the  nature  of  this  work.     Europe,  at  present,  con- 
sumes yearly  about  27,000,000  lbs*  of  tea ;  and 
Europe  and  America,  or  the  whole  European  race, 
82,000,000  lbs.    When  we  speak  of  the  consump- 
tion of  Europe,  Britain  is  the  country  chiefly  con. 
cemed,  because  it  consumes  22,000,000  lbs.  of  all 
the  teas  imported  into  Europe,  and  {^^^  P^^^  of  aU 
that  is  consumed  by  the  European  race.     The  im- 
mense quantity  of  tea  now  mentioned,  owing  to  the 
jealousy  of  the  Chinese  government,  must  all  be 
brought  from  a  single  port,  if  we  trade  direct  with 
the  country,  while  all  our  commodities,  bulky  as  well 
as  otherwise,  must  be  imported  into  that  countiy 
through  the  same  confined  channel.    It  necessarily 
happens  from  this,  that  such  Chinese  goods  as  are  not 
produced  at  or  near  the  port  of  exportation,  are  wan- 
tonly enhanced  in  price  by  distantcarriage ;  and  that. 
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of  the  commodities  imported  by  us  for  tbreir  U8e»  the 
bulky  can  be  consumed  only  by  the  limited  market 
of  the  spot  where  they  are  imported,  while  a  few 
of  the  less  bulky,  and  the  least  important  alone,  oan 
obtain  a  more  extended  one.  Of  the  exports,  teas 
are  the  only  article  which  is  of  very  great  importance. 
There  are,  as  is  well  enough  known,  two  descriptions 
of  tea,  black  and  green^  permanent  varieties  of  the 
same  plant,  divided  into  subvarieties.  The  cul- 
ture and  qualities  of  the  tea-plant  are  most  satis- 
factorily illustrated  by  comparing  them  with  those 
of  the  grape.  The  districts  in  China  which  grow 
green  tea  are  distinct,  and  even  distant  from  those 
which  grow  black,  and  both  are  far  enough  from 
Canton,  the  only  port  of  exportation.  To  grow 
the  different  varieties  of  tea,  in  perfection,  de- 
mands a  peculiar  soil  and  climate,  and  the  cul- 
ture, in  general,  requires  the  care  and  attention 
of  a  skilful  husbandry.  China  is  the  only 
country  in  the  world  where  fine  tea,  fit  for" 
exportation,  is  produced.  Even  in  Japan  tea  is 
grown  in  a  very  careless  manner,  as  a  secondary 
object  of  culture,  being  planted  only  round  the 
edges  of  corn-fields,  and  not  as  a  distinct  object  of 
husbandry,  and  it  is  so  ill  cured  that  it  will  not 
keep  in  a  long  voyage.  The  teas  of  Tonquin  and 
Cochin-China  are  still  coarser,  and  fit  only  for  the 
use  of  a  people  long  accustomed  to  them,  and  who 
know  no  better.  Even  in  China  the  situations  fit 
for  growmg  teas,  as  is  the  case  in  Europe  with  the 
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grape^  are  very  limited.    The  black  teas  for  ex- 
poitation  are  all  produeed  in  the  north-west  part  of 
the  province  of  Fokienj  and  the  green  in  that  of 
Kiangnan,  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  the  iveat 
of  the  city  of  Whe*ohu-fu.      Both  Fokien  and 
Kiangnan  are  maritime  provinoeg,  and  two  of  the 
richest  of  the  empire.     Fokien  is»  in  a  manuer, 
isolated  from  the  reat  of  the  ep^pire  by  a  chain  of 
mountains,  which  surrounds  it  in  every  way  on  the 
land  side.     It  is  among  the  valliea  of  the  portion 
of  these  mountains,  called  Bu-ye,  *  that  the  black 
leas  are  grown.     A  very  small  portion  of  them 
mily  is  brought  to  Canton  by  sea»  and  the  rest  is 
transported  by  porters  over  the  mountains,  and  ge- 
nerally without  the  advantage  of  internal  naviga^ 
tion.    The  distance,  in  a  straight  line  to  Canton, 
from  the  black  tea  districts,  cannot  be  less  than 
3SO  miles,  and,  by  the  usual  calculation  for  the 
winding  of  the  roads,  not  leas  than  360«     Wher- 
ever land^carriage  must  be  resorted  to  in  China, 
it  ia  attended  with   peculiar  disadvantage,  from 
the  total  absence  of  wheel  carriages,  good  reads, 
and  beasts  of  burthen^     The  green  tea  di^trieto 
in  Kiangnan  cannot  be  less  than  700  miles  from 
Canton  in  a  straight  lute,  or  800  miles  follow*- 
ing  the  direction  of  the  road,  although,  perhaps, 
from  the  advantage  of  internal  navigation,  the  coat 

*  Of  which  the  word  Boheii  is  a  oorrupUon.  We  apply  the 
term  erroneously  to  the  wont  description  oi  tkU^k  which  we 
import. 
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of  trmgpctt  is  not  propoitionilly  enimDoed,  so 
miieh  ai  io  the  ease  of  the  black  teas.  ^ 

The  natttial  and  obvious  channds  by  which  the 
teas  of  Obina  would  be  exported  to  foreign  coun* 
tries  are  whoHy  different  from  that  to  which  the 
Chinese  force  it.  Black  teas,  instead  of  being  con- 
Toyed  by  a  land  journey  of  about  360  miles,  to 
Canton,  are  readily  conveyed  to  the  maritime  city 
of  Fou-chu'fu  by  an  easy  voyage  on  the  river 
Min,  of  four  days,  in  the  most  favourable  season^ 
and  by  a  voyage  of  twice  that  length  in  the 
least  favourable.  The  green  teas  are  still  more 
easily  transported  to  the  coast  on  the  Yan-che- 
kiang,  one  of  the  greatest  and  finest  rivers  in 
China,  which  runs  through  the  province  of  Kiang- 
nan,  and  brings  the  teas  from  the  spot  on  which 
they  are  produced,  direct  to  the  coast.  The  marts 
to  which  they  are  brought  are  exactly  those  places, 
especially  those  in  Fokien,  where  the  natives  are 
the  most  remarkable  for  their  maritime  enter- 
prise, and  from  which,  in  fact,  by  far  the  largest 
portion  of  the  native  foreign  trade  of  China  is 
conducted.  Including  the  province  of  Che-kiang, 
which  produces  the  greatest  quantity  of  the  raw 
and  manufactured  silk  of  China,  the  provinces  of 
Fokien  and  Kiang-naa  are  the  great  marts  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  more  northern  provinces,  of  the 

•  I  am  indebted  for  many  of  the  facts  here  adduced  to  a  little 
printed  tmci  by  Mr  Ball  of  our  factory  at  Macao. 
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foreign  goods,  particularly  the  European,  con- 
sumed in  China,  and  which  do  not  find  a  market 
in  tiie  two  provinces  of  Quantang  and  Kiangsi^ 
the  limited  neighbourhood  of  Canton,  the  present 
port  of  importation.  It  need  hardly  be  insisted,  that 
the  natural  course  of  a  free  trade,  were  it  permit- 
ted, would  bring  the  skilful  and  intrepid  na- 
vigators of  Europe  at  once  to  the  true  emporia 
of  the  tea  trade.  Tbe  irrevocable  edicts  of  the 
Chinese  government,  by  confining  our  trade  to  a 
smgle  port,  forbid,  as  is  but  too  well  known,  this 
freedom  of  intercourse*  The  cost  of  conducting  it 
by  a  more  circuitous  and  expensive  channel  is  the  tax 
we  pay  for  our  restless  ambition,  an  ambition  which 
has  compelled  a  numerous  and  industrious  people, 
who  once  admitted  us  freely  into  all  their  ports, 
to  place  us  under  limitations.  It  remains  for  us 
only  to  submit  to  what  we  cannot  change, — ^to 
make  the  best  of  our  situation, — and  not  aggravate 
it  by  superadding  shackles  of  our  own  making. 
If  a  free  trade  were  established  between  the  ports 
of  China  not  now  frequented  by  Europeans,  and 
the  colonial  establishments  of  Europeans  in  the 
Indian  Islands,  as  well  as  between  the  latter  and 
Europe,  we  should  be,  in  some  measure,  compen- 
sated for  our  exclusion  from  a  free  and  direct  inter- 
course with  the  ports  of  China.  The  Chinese 
merchants  of  Canton  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  charge  of  bringing  black  teas  by 
land  and  sea  carriage  of  from  one-third  to  one-half* 
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It  may^  therefore^  be  adbed,  how  it  Mmes  about 
that^  whik  there  exists  an  extensive  coasting  trade 
between  the  profinces  of  Fokien  and  Qmantfrng^ 
teas  are  not  invariablj  conreyed  by  sea  ?  This  is 
accounted  £or.  The  great  capitalists  of  Amoy  and 
Fu-chu-fu  are  not  directly  interested  in  the  tea 
ferade  to  Canton*  It  is  not  their  capital,  bat  that 
of  the  merchants  of  the  distant  port  of  Cantim 
which  sets  it  in  motion  ;  and  the  latter,  who  make 
their  contracts  with  the  cultivators  of  the  moun- 
tains, will  not  employ  the  former  as  intermediate 
agents  in  a  country  where  all  agents  are  notorious 
for  dishonesty.  Besides  this,  tea  is  a  cheap  and 
bulky  commodity,  and  the  shipping  which  convey 
it  must  come  back  half  empty  for  want  of  return 
cargos.  The  voyage  to  the  Indian  Islands  is  of  a 
very  different  character ;  a  full  return  cargo  being 
always  to  be  obtained,  purchased  at  first  hand,  and 
always  Iwringing  a  g^eat  profit  to  the  adventurers. 
What  is  remarkable  is,  that  it  hardly  exceeds  it  in 
length,  and  is  perhaps  even  safer.  The  voyage 
along  the  coast  from  Fu-chu-fu  takes  fifteen  days ; 
that  to  Batavia  is  often  performed  in  this  time, 
aad  seldom  exceeds  it  beyond  five  or  six  days.  It 
must  be  safer,  in  as  much  as  a  voyage  performed  in 
the  open  seas  is  safer  than  one  performed  along  a 
dangerous  coast,  and  in  as  far  as  one,  the  greater  part 
of  which  is  performed  in  the  tranquil  waters  of  the 
Archipelago,  must  be  safer  than  one,  the  whole  of 
which  is  performed  in  the  tempestuous  seas  of  China. 

VOL.  Ill,  L  1 
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Tbe  advantage  of  bringing  teas  direct  from  the 
natural  marts  of  the  teas  in  China  will  be  render- 
ed obvious,  by  exhibiting  a  short  ^etch  of  the 
voyage  of  a  Chinese  junk  to  the  Archipelago^  and 
contrasting  it  with  that  of  an  European  ship  of  the 
same  burden  from  Canton. 

The  voyage  of  a  Chinese  junk  of  400  tons  bur* 
den  is  as  follows  : 

InyeBtment  of  black  tea  at  1 1|  c.  for  each  ton, 
makes  504,000  lbs.  laid  in  at  S^d.  per  lb.,  is        L.  7,550 

Freight  at  L.4  per  ton,  being  double  the  apiounf 
estimated  for  an  European  ship,        .  •        1,600 

Insurance  10  per  centt  or  five  times  th^  amount 

oif  insurance  on  an  European  ship,        -  •  7?5 

Profit  at  40  per  cent,  or  quadruple  that  estimat- 
ed on  an  European  voyage,  .        .        «        2,940 

Total,        .        L.12,625 
The  tea  imported  into  the  Indian  Islands  will,  at  this  rate, 
cost  no  more  than  6d.  per  lb. 

An  investment  of  tea  brought  by  an  Europeaif 
ship  of  the  same  burden  from  Canton  will  be  as  fol^ 
lows : 

Investment  of  black  tea  at  ll|  c.  for  each 
ton,  makes  504,000  lbs.  laid  in^  at  7d.  per 
lb.,  is        •  -  -  -        L.14,700    0    0 

Freight  at  L.2  per  ton,  *  -         •        800    0    0 

Insurance  at'2  per  cent.,        •         •  .        £94    0    0 

Port  charges  and  duties  at  4500  Spanish  dol- 
lars, or  -  -  .  *        -         1,012  10    0 
Factory  charges  500  Spanish  dollars,        •         112  10    0 
Profit  at  10  per  cent.,        -        *        -  1,470    0    0 

Total,      L.18,.189    0    0 
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The  tea  imported  into  the  Indian  Uaods  bj  ihkeonvej- 
rwill  cost;  8|d.  pesr  lb.|  and  will  of  coun^  \)fi  dearer  thaa 
4l^e  teat  brought  by  the  jank  by  ^|d«  per  ib.,  or  nearly  by 
46  per  cent. 

The  advantage  which  the  Eui'opeau  consume 
would  receiye  by  the  tea  tilide  being  conducted  in 
this  channel,  may  be  shewn  by  tracing  the  progress 
of  the  commodity  in  the  course  of  a  free  trade.  If 
black  tea  could  be  laid  in  at  one  of  the  emporiums 
of  the  Archipelago  at  6d«  per  pound,  it  would  be 
no  exa^eration  to  statie  the  cost  of  the  best  hyson 
at  only  Is.  7d.  a  pound.  The  sketch  of  the  voyage 
will  then  be  as  follows ; 

For  a  ship  of  400  tons  burden. 

Hyson,  88f  tons,  or  79»644^  Ibfu  at  Is.  7d* 

per  lb.,  is        -        -         -         -  L.6;305     S    8^ 

BUck  tea,  31 1^  tons,  or  3S7,l5.5i  lbs.,  at 

6d.perlb.,        ....  8,928  17    9 

Freight  at  L.8  per  ton,  -  -  ^  8,200  0  0 
Insarance  at  4  per  centf,  »  ...  •  612  0  0 
Export  duties  and  port  charges,  say  6  per 

cent,,        .        .        -        .        •         -        761  14    I 
profit,  20  per  cenu,        ....     3,046  l6  Si 


Total,        L.22,854  11  10 

By   this  calculation,  Jiyson  tea  might  be  imported  ipto 
England  at  28.  24d.  per  lb.,  and  blac)c  tea  at  9^. 
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These  prieee»  exclusive  of  dtttiee*  are,  for  black 
tea  95  per  eent.  cheaper -than  teas  imported  in  the 
free  trade  of  the  Dutch»  and  no  less  than  65  per 
centc  cheaper  than  the  same  commodity  imported 
through  our  own  monopoly. 
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N(x  I. 

ACC0T7KT  OT  THK  MATE&IAL8  OF  TRB  MAP. 

The  Map  of  the  Indiaa  Islands  has  been  awil^iled 
from  the  foUondag  materials :— The  ooasts  of  Pegu, 
Siam,  the  Malay  Padnsuia^  Caraboja,  Codun-China, 
the  island  of  Hainan,  the  Andaman  Islands,  the  Nico- 
bar  Islands,  Sumatra,  Banca,  Billiton,  with  the  west 
coast  of  Borneo,  are  taken  from  a  chart  by  Captain 
Horsburgfa.  The  Paracels,  and  Coast  of  Cluna,  to  the 
east  of  the  island  of  Hainan,  are  taken  from  the  SuiP- 
veys  of  Lieutenant  Ross.  The  Philippines  are  from  a 
Spanish  chart,  published  by  Arrowsmith.  The  idand 
of  Palawan  is  also  from  Arrowsmith,  with  all  the  points- 
corrected  by  Lieutenant  Ross.  The  Sooloo  Islands  scte 
from  Dalrymple.  The  north,  south,  and  east  coast  of 
Borneo,  the  coast  of  Celebes,  &c.  are  taken  from  the  best 
charts  of  I)alr3naiple,  Arrowsmith;  Espinoza,  and  from 
numerous  Dutch  and  Spanish  charts,  adjusted  in  lati- 
tude and  longitude  by  observations  extracted  from 
Horsburgh's  East  India  Directory.  The  Bashee  Islands 
are  taken  from  a  chart  by  Horsburgh.  Java  is  from  the 
beautiful  map  of  Sir  S.  Raffles;  and  the  interior  of 
Sumatra  from  Mr  Marsden.  The  Islands  of  Bali 
and  Lombok  are  from  a  manuscript  of  Captain  Harris 
of  the  Bengal  Artillery,  compiled  frt)m  native  information, 
and  their  positions  adjusted  from  Horsburgh.  Timor, 
and  the  south  coast  of  New  Guinea,  are  from  Flinders^ 
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The  west  coast  of  New  Guinea  is  from  Lieutenant 
M'Clur ;  and  the'  ndrth  and  datt  coasts  of  the  same 
island  are  from  Arrowsmith,  adjusted  by  Horsburgh. 
Australasia  is  taken  from  Flinders^  and  from  a  MS. 
survey  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Walker.  The  particu- 
Jar  plan  of  Banca  is  taken  from  a  Survey  by  Mr  Robin- 
son, published  by  Horsburgh,  with  die  interior  from  Dr 
Horsfield.     Amboyna  is  from  a  chart  by  Dalrymple. 

The  following  Table  of  Latitudes  and  Longitudes 
of  some  of  the  principal  positions  in  the  Areh^Mlago^ 
•with  the  superficial  Mrea  of  the  principal  countries^  will 

prove  useful. 


Ma]«y  Peninsula 

Salang,  or  JunktcyliMi  Isfamd  (S*  end) 

Piince  of  Wales  Island  (fort) 

Romania  Point  (t!ie  S.B.  point) 

Sumatra 

Achin  (town) 

Plat  Point  (S.W.  end) 

Xanjong  Tohk  or  Hog  Point  (S.E.  end) 

Bangka  Idttid  (Monopin  HiB) 

Billkon  (&B.  end) 

Borneo 

S«nbee  RfVer  (entranee) 

Tanjong  Sambar 

Pulo  Laut  (N.E.  enAf 

SonneroongaB  Poiiu 

Tanjong  SampantDangio 

Java 

Java  Head 

Cape  Sedano 

Madura  Idand  (N.R.jMnnt) 

Bali  (Peak) 

Lonibok  (Peak) 

.Sambawa  (^i.W.  end) 

S.  E.  end 

Floria  (8.W.  end) 

Timor  (Kupang) 

fi.eiid 

Celebes 

Macassar  towo 

Cape  Doada  (  < 


Lat 

Long. 

sq.  mUe^ 

48,000 

7S4««  N 

9S^20* 

5    244  N 

100  214 

1    22     N. 

\0i    16 

]30,0MI 

6    36     N. 

95   28 

6     0S. 

104  40 

6    54     S. 

105   434 

2      0    S. 

105    14 

3,400 

3    28    S. 

108   20 

1,600 

212,500 

1     [34  s. 

109      3 

2    68    S. 

110     8 

3    83    S. 

116   41 

1      5    S. 

109    10 

7      1     N. 

106   47 

50,000 

6    46    S. 

105     9 

7    49    5. 

114   28 

. 

6    63    S. 

114     2 

8    24     S. 

115   24 

l,7«i 

8    214  S. 

116    26 

1,900 

9      2     S. 

116   45 

3,000 

SMS. 

119     8 

8    55     S. 

119   57 

6,300 

10      9    S. 

123   36 

9,000 

8    21     & 

127    15 

55,000 

6      9    S. 

119   36 

0    48     N. 

119   57 
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Kim»  Villagt 

Lat. 

Long. 

Geog. 
tq.  miles. 

1?22' 

N. 

125'}  19' 

Buhmg  Point  (S.  point) 

5    42 

S. 

123 

44 

1,40(. 

Booro  (N.W.  end) 

3     6 

8. 

125 

67 

2,80C 

CajeU  Bay,  Fort  Defence,  N.E.  of  Booro 

3   24 

S. 

127 

4 

Cenun,  3.W.  point 

3  31 

S. 

127 

56 

4,30( 

SvE.  point 

3    45 

S. 

131 

0 

Amborna,  Fort  Vietoria 
Batchian,  S.K.  extremity 

3    40 

s. 

128 

15 

37( 

0    48 

s. 

128 

3 

60< 

Texnate  Volcaoo  Mountain 

0    43 

N. 

127 

131 

Tldore  (Mountain) 

0    40 

N. 

127 

224 

N 

Gildlo,  S.  point 

0    60 

8. 

128 

25 

4,600 

N.  point 

2    23 

N- 

12^ 

50 

Morty        N.  Cape 

2    44 

N. 

25 

900 

hxoo  S.  eztiemity 

7      6 

». 

135 

20 

3,400 

Timor  LaUt  S.  extremity 

8    15 

8. 

132 

15 

1,6D0 

New  Guinea  N.  W.  point 

1    27 

S. 

1.10 

46 

2ia,aM 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  N.  point 

0    20 

S. 

132 

31 

Cape  Valtche 

8    23 

8. 

137 

60 

S.E.  point 

8    45 

S. 

148 

25 

Sooloo,  I.  W.  end 

5    52 

N. 

120 

51 

250 

E.end 

5    57 

N. 

121 

27 

Baolan  I.  W.  end 

6    34 

N. 

121 

46 

300 

E.  end 

6    33 

N. 

122 

22 

Mindanao  S.  point 
W.  point 

5    30 

N. 

125 

15 

26,000 

7      0 

N. 

121 

60 

N.  point. 

9    49 

N. 

125 

22 

9      4 

N. 

122 

53 

2,750 

N.  point 

10    58 

N. 

123 

IS 

Zebu           S.  point 

N.E.  point 

9    26 

N. 

123 

3 

1,550 

10    58 

n: 

123 

55 

Bohol         W.end 

9    53 

N. 

123 

87 

900 

S.E.  end 

9    48 

N. 

124 

22 

Leyte          S.  point 

N.W.  point 

9    50 

N. 

124 

59 

2,800 

11    33 

N. 

124 

15 

Panay         S.  point 

10    25 

1^. 

121 

59 

3,900 

N.W.  point 

11    43 

N. 

121 

49 

N.E,  point 

11    33 

N. 

123 

9 

Samar        S.  point 

11      2 

N. 

125 

43 

3,800 

N.W.  point 

12   33 

124 

15 

N.E.  point 

12   33 

125 

13 

Mindoro     &  pdnt 

N.W.  point  (poinide  Calavite) 

12    10 

121 

14 

2,700 

13    26 

120 

18 

N.  point  (point  del  Escaneo) 

13   31 

121 

0 

Catandieanes  S.  point 

N.W.  point. 

13    13 

124 

4 

450 

14      4 

124 

4 

Luzon         S.  E.  point  (point  Calaan) 

12   31 

124 

5 

30,600 

.S.W.  point  (point  Santiago) 

13    40 

120 

38 

Mamla 

14    36 

120 

58 

N.W.  point  (C.  Bogeador) 

18    27 

120 

34 

N.E.  point  (point  Majague) 

18    36 

122 

15 

Palawan      S.W.  point 

8    23 

n7 

12 

3,800 

N.  point. 

8    28 



119 

40 
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No.  11. 

9K£T(  H  OF  THE  OBTHOGBAPHY  MABE  USE  OF  TO  EX- 
PBESS  ORIET^TAL  WOBDS. 

The  following  short  explanation  of  the  orthography 
used  in  the  course  of  the  work  will  be  sufficient  to 
make  it  intelligiUe. 

Of  words  which  have  become  familiar  to  the  Euro- 
peaxi  reader  by  long  use^  I  haare  taken  care  not  to  dis- 
turb the  popular  orthography.  But  on  occasions  of 
philolo^cal  discttsston,  or  wherever  a  mare  critical  at- 
tention was  required^  I  have  attended  to  a  more  pre- 
cise and  systematic  one.  The  sounds  of  the  Polyne- 
sian languages  are  few  and  simple,  such  as  can  be  arti^ 
culated  by  the  European  organs,  and  expressed  by  the 
Roman  characters,  without  much  difficulty.  The  voweb 
are  as  follows:  a  is  our  ain  caB,  e our  e in  melodram ;  i\a 
the  Italian  e,  or  our  e^  ,*  o  is  our  a  in  aober  ;  uis  our 
oo,  or  our  u  vafuU.  The  a  with  a  circumflex,  thus,  2f, 
is  our  short  u  in  sym.  The  diphthongs  are  but  two  in 
number,  which  are  the  combinations  expressed  by  ai 
and  oo,  according  to  the  description  just  given  of  these 
vowels.  The  consonants  require  very  little  description  ; 
they  are  6,  d,  f,  g,  *,  j,  *,  /,  m,  w,  p,  r,  s,  f,  »,  y, 
and  z.  In  common  with  most  of  other  oriental  lan< 
guages,  the  Polynesian  dialects  have  four  distinct  charac- 
ters, for  which  the  Roman  alphabet  has  no  correspond- 
ing  symbols.  These  express  our  ch  in  church,  our  nasal 
ng  in  sing;  the  sound  which,  in  a  rapid  enunciation,  is 
nearly  expressed  by  the  consonants  ny ;  and  lastly,  the 
aspirate.     These  are  respectively  expressed,  in  this  work, 

by  ch^  Tiffi  ny^  and  h. 

12 
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Abdkesa— that  of  the  Indian  idtnden  awkward,  L  OS^-Uicir  pe« 

culiar  forms  of^  ib. 

Agar-4^[;ar— descnption  and  vifaie  as  an  crtide  of  oommeroe,  ili. 
446 

Agriculture— See  Husbandry 

Alphabet— See  Language 

Ambergris — an  article  of  oommeroe^  iiL  446  i 

Amusements — See  Grames 

Antiquitiea—- of  Java  synonynioua  with  its  ancieiLt  religioD,  i.  If  4 
— ancient  temples^  195 — ^Images  and  statues,  S07-— Insoriptioii^iy 
211 

Archipelago— general  outline  of  its  geogn^ical,  i.  1— ^yaical,  7 
— and  moral  features^  12 

Architecture-— different  species  of^  i.  156— durable  materials  not  ap- 
.  plied  to  modern,  157*-^welling8  of  the  agricultural  «Dd  maiitinie 
tribes,  159 — materials  for  building,  lei-^escription  of  a  Ptn<* 
dapa,  162— of  a  Javanese  palace,  163— of  a  village  and  town,  167 
*-^f  household  fiimlture,  17S— durable  materials  not  i4)plied  to 
works  of  public  utility,  174— nature  of  ancient  tanks,  176 — ^Ma^- 
horaedan  buildings  dedicated  to  rel^on,  175— ignorance  of  the 
Javanese  in,  176 — ancient  temples,  ii  195— atatues  and  iraagea, 
207 

Areca  and  betd,  preparation  of  universally  used  by  the  Indian 
islanders,  i.  101 — when  introduced,  ib. — its  constituent  parts 
and  effects,  102 

Areca-palm — ^its  culture,  i.  394— an  article  of  extensive  oommerce/ 
iii.  414 — ^its  price  a^d  quality,  ib. 

Arithmetic— Indian  islanders  ignorant  of  it  as  a  science,  L  253—^ 
employ  foreigners  as  accountants,  ib.-*-their  manner  of  coonting^ 
ib.— H>rigin  of  their  numbers,  ib. — ^thcir  numerical  scales,  255— 
limits  c^  these,  259 — numerals  of  the  Javanese  ceremonial  dia^ 
lect,  how  formed,  261— ^rigin  of  their  ordinal  and  fractional 
numbers,  262— Hindu  digits  long  known  to  them,  ib<— ^av»« 
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nese  digits^  how  formed^  263 — specimen  of  Polyneaan  numenlsy 
964 

Arrack— manufacture  of,  i.  478. — ^its  value  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce,  iii.  380 

Arrow-root-^its  culture,  i.  374 

ArtichokecH-introduced  into  the  Archipelago  hy  Europeans,  i.  979 

Arts  of  the  Indian  islanders— description  of  those  of  architecture,  L 
156— weaving,  176 — painting  and  dyeing  doth,  178 — workiz^ 
metals,  183 — carpentry,  192 — fishing,  195— preparing  flsh,  197 
•—manufacturing  salt,  199 — saltpetre,  200— «nd  gun|x)wder,  SO  I 
— ^^eneral  remarks  on  these  useful  arts,  202— description  of  their 
dress,  206— <irt  of  war,  220 — arithmetic,  25« — measures,  273 — 
money,  280— calendar,  285 — navigation,  307 — geography,  317— 
medicine,  327 — music,  332 — ^hushandry,  341 

Bagu— its  culture,  i.  443 

Bamboo— applied  in  the  construction  of  honsies,  i.  159— its  culture, 
446 

Banana— the  principal  fruit  consumed  by  the  Indian  islanders,  i. 
410 — its  varieties — culture  and  products,  412 

Bees'- wax-Hi  considerable  article  of  commerce,  iii.  438— quantity 
and  price  eicported,  ib. 

Benzoin — description  of  the  tree  yielding,  i.  517 — ^priceand  quality 
as  an  article  of  commerce,  iii.  418 

Betel-box-Hi  universal  ornament  of  the  Indian  islanders,  i.  214 

^etel-pepper— its  extensive  culture,  i.  402. — ^See  also  Areca  and 
Betel 

Birds'  nests,  edible,— description  of  them,  iii.  430— an  article  of 
commerce,  432— quantity  and  price,  433 — quantity  exported  and 
talue,  435 

Births— ceremony  at,  1.  93— practice  of  bestowing  names  at,  lb. 

Bitangor— its  culture,  i.  453 

Bliang — a  species  of  wood  exported,  iii.  422 

Boats— description  of  those  of  the  Indian  islanders,  i.  193 

Bodi)y  endowments,  respecting— the  Indian  islanders  athletic  but 
not  active,  i.  38— defective  in  personal  cleanliness,  39— 'temperate 
in  diet,  40 — not  constitutionally  indolent,  42 — gifted  with  forti- 
tude, 43 

Bow  and  arrow— exercised  in  a  sitting  posture  b^  the  chieft,  i.  117 
^-universally  used  by  savage  tribes,  222 — poisoned  arrows  used 
by  some  tribes,  ib. — ^natives  not  dexterous  in  the  management 
of  the,  223 

Bread-firuit — common  in  the  Indian  islands,  i.  413 — its  culture, 
414 

Brown  tribes  of  the  Archipelago-^their  superiority  to  the  negro,  i. 
18 — geographical  distribution,  ib. — stature,  19 — shape,  ib. — fea- 
tures, ib. — complexion,  20 — ^hair,  ib. — comparison  o^  with  other 

'  races  of  men,  22— «tandard  of  beauty  among,  23— conjectures  re- 
specting their  origin^  27 
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Backless— findently  used  by  the  Indian  islanders,  i.  98$-«^iIlused 
by  the  natives  of  Celebes,  ib. 

Buffalo— superstition  of  the  Indian  islanders  exemplified  in  the  dr-« 
eolation  of  the  skull  of  one,  i.  58 — combat  between  the  tiger  ahd- 
buffalo  an  amusement  of  the  Javanese,  115 

Bulls— 'Combat  between  two,  a  favourite  amusement  of  the  Mami-> 
rese,  i.  117 

Burying-grounds  of  the  Indian  islanders — their  situation  and  ap- 
pearance, i.  95 — ^pious  attachment  of  the  natives  to  them,  97— • 
worship  oif  ancestors  in,  ib. 

Cabbages — ^introduced  by  Europeans,  i.  276 

Calabash — its  culture,  i.  434 

Calendar— «t  what  period  of  civilization  formed,  i.  285 — Javanese 
the.  only  people  of  the  Archipelago  who  had  a  national,  286— 
their  divisions  of  the  day,  28? — week,  289 — and  year,  292 — ^in- 
troduction of  the  Hindu  calendar  and  era,  300 — era  of  Salivana 
still  current  in  Bali,  ib. — ^this  era,  how  modified  by  the  Javanese^ 
301 — ^lunar  time  of  the  Arabs,  by  what  tribes  adopted,  302— cy- 

.  clee  and  periods  of  the  Javanese  and  Balinese,  ib. — superstitious 
opinions  and  ceremonies  respecting  eclipses,  304 — calendar  of  the 
Bugis  of  Celebes,  305 

Calico-printing — ^the  Indian  islanders  ignorant  of,i.  ISO 

Camphor — description  of  the  tree  yieldin|;  it,  i.  515 — an  article  of 
commerce,  iii.  418 — ^price  and  quality,  ib. 

Caout-chouc — culture  of  plants  yielding,  i.  456 

Cannon — See  Fire-arms 

Capsicum — culture,  i.  377 

Canoes — those  of  the  Indian  islanders  described,  i.  198 

Cardamom — ^its  culture,  i.  514 

Carpentry — skill  of  the  Indian  islanders  in,  i.  193 

Carrots— introduced  by  Europeans,  i.  376 

Cassia- tree — ^partially  found  in  the  Indian  islands,  i.  514 

Casts— followers  of  Siwa  in  Bali  divided  into  four,  ii.  237 

Cavalry — ^no  part  of  the  military  force  of  the  Indian  islanders,  i. 
229 — the  great  and  their  retainers  mounted,  ib. 

Cayuputi  tree — ^its  cidture,  i.  512 

Cbace — ^pursued  for  amusement  by  the  civilized  tribes,  i.  IIT — ^for 
subsistence  by  the  negroes,  118 — animals  which  afford  this  di- 
version, and  the  manner  of  pursuing  them,  ib. 

ChSmp&dak — ^its  culture,  423 

Ch&mpaka — ^its  culture,  i.  437 

Ches»— most  probably  a  Persian  game,  i.  112 — only  partially  prac- 
tised in  the  Archipelago,  ib. 

Childbearing — See  Parturition 

ChristianitY — See  Religion 

Chuck-farthing — ^the  game  of,  introduced  by  the  Chinese,  i.  Ill 

Cinnamon-tree — ^not  a  native  of  the  Indian  islands,  i.  514 

Circumcision — where  performed,  i.  94 
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CUmlflcationh-Indian  islanders  divided  Into  six  dasKSy29— ficconnt 
of  the  royal  family^  ib.-«the  nobility^  31— priesthood^  35— free- 
men, 38--debtor8, 39-*«Iayes,  ib. 

Cloth-4htrodaction  of  cotton,  i.  177— -prevfously  fbnned  of  the 
filaments  of  plants,  ib. — ^manu&ctore  of,  confined  to  women^ 
178— description  and  character  of  cotton,  ib. — mode  of  dyeing 
and  painting,  180 — introductipn  of  silk,  181 

CloYe — its  description,  493— distribution,  495 — ^name,  497 — hfe- 
tory,  ib.— culture,  498 — ^fecundity,  501 — an  article  of  importa-. 
tion,  381— prices  in  different  periods  of  the  trade,  compared  with 
those  of  pepper,  383— history  of  the  clove  trade,  384 

Clove-bark  tree — its  culture  and  uses,  i.  501 

Club— A  universal  weapon  of  savages,  i.  992 

Cock-fighting— a  favourite  amusement  of  the  Indian  islanders,  i.  119 

Coco-nut— its  extensive  culture,  i.  379 — an  article  of  exportation, 
iii.  349 

Coffee— its  history,  i.  486 — culture,  487— fecundity,  491— en  arti- 
cle of  exportation,  iii.  372 — C08t»  quality,  and  produce,  373 

Coins— See  Money 

Colonists  in  the  Archipelago— character  and  manners  of  the  Hindu, 
i.  133— Chinese,  134— Arab,  138— Dutch,  189— Spanish,  148f 

Commerce— its  division,  iii.  140— -character  of  the  mercantile  pro- 
fession  among  the  Indian  islanders,  141 — rate  of  profits  and  in- 
terest, 143 — ^roreign  resident  merchants,  144— ^^mmercial  inter- 
course, ib.— international  trade,  147— stations  conducting  the 
carrying  trade,  148 — voyages  of  the  Wajumerchan  ts,  149^-^!Hin- 
dples  on  which  foreign  trade  is  conducted,  151 — history  of  the 
intercourse  with  the  Chinese,  154 — Hindus,  186 — ^Arabs,  199— 
Portuguese,  219 — Dutch  and  English,  917 — colonial  intercourae 
with  China,  293 — Japan,  297 — America,  338 — India,  341— de- 
scription of  articles  of  exportation,  344— of  importation 

Compass — navigation  of  the  Indian  islanders  sometimes  assisted  by 
it,  i.  310 — conjectures  respecting  its  origin,  ib. 

Constitutions — the  Indian  islanders  have  robust,  i.  SO 

Copper — very  scarce  in  the  Archipelago,  i.  182— 4he  natives  tau^t 
the  use  of  it  by  the  Hindus,  ib.— rcldom  used  in  its  pure  state, 
191 — ^where  found,  iii.  490 

Cosmetics— used  for  improving  the  complexion,  i.  216 

Cotton — ^its  importance,  i.  438 — ^history  and  culture,  lb.— «lmoj5t 
entirely  consumed  on  the  spot,  iii  350— 4ts  price  and  tjuality, 
851 — comparison  between  cotton  wool  and  cloths  of  difierent 
countries,  352 — cotton  cloths  imported,  502— quantity  and  prices, 
ib.— Klescription  of  the  imports,  503 

Cowrie-shells— their  use  as  currency,  iii«  44fi 

Crickets-^he  Javanese  amused  by  combats  between,  i.  114 

Cubeb  pepper— its  medicinal  properties,  i.  465 

Cucumber — extensively  cultivated,  i.  377  and  434 

Currency,  paper^ntroduced  by  the  European  governments,  i«.  284. 
■■■■See  also  Money 
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Custard-apple— its  culture,  L  431 

Cutaaeoos  disorders — very  common  among  the  Indian  islanders,  i. 
34— Ascribed  by  them  to  the  consumption  offish,  ib. 

Damai^-<ulture  of  tree  bearing,  i.  455— an  article  of  commerce,  iii* 

420— price,  421 
Dancing— «  ftvourite  amusement  of  the  Indian  islanders,  i.  121— 
character  of  the  dances,  ib.— <li£ferent  descriptions  of  dancing, 
122 
Dstunb— effects  of  this  pl&n^  i.  466 
Pendeng— preparation  of  animal  flesh,  iii.  439— price,  ib. 
Diamonds— Indian  islanders  ignorant  of  the  art  of  cutting,  i.  204 
—worn  by  them,  212 — ^where  found,  iii.  497 — price  of  the  rough 
and  cut  diamond,  492— largest  diamond  in  the  world,  493 — ^va- 
lue of  several  large  diamonds  commred,  494 
Dice — ^the  Indian  islanders  acquired  the  knowledge  of  from  the 

Portuguese,  i.  112 
Diseases— 4he  Indian  islanders  free  from  inflammatory,  i.  3J — sub- 
ject to  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers,  32— to  the  small-pox, 
33— to  the  venereal  disease,  ib. — ^to  cutaneous  disorders,  34 — ^in- 
testinal worms  fatal  to  children,  35— ^parturition  and  child-bear- 
ing  easy,  ex^ditious,  and  safe,  36 
Domestic  relations  of  the  Indian  islanders,  with  respect  to — ^mar- 
riage, an  universal  ordinance,  i.  73 — women  not  secluded,  ib. — the 
sexes  on  terms  of  eauality,  ib. — polygamy  and  concubinage  tole- 
rated, 76— female  chastity  general  except  in  Java,  78 — the  men 
not  jealous  of  the  women,  79— tenderness  and    affection  be- 
tween parents  and  children,  82— fraternal  affection  warm  and  a^ 
tive,  83 
Dragon's-blood-— price  as  an  article  of  commerce,  iii.  420 
Dramar-Javanese  the  inventors  of  the  Polynesian,  i.  127 — different 
descriptions  of  dramatic  exhibitions,  ib. — subjects  of  tlie  Javanese 
drama,  129 — Indian  islanders  passionately  fond  of  dramatic  exhi- 
bitions,  132 — civilization  would  be  favoured  by  an  improved 
drama,  ib. 
Dress— original  dress  of  the  Indian  islanders,  i.  207 — ^use  of  cotton 
dresses  taught  them  by  the  Hindus,  208 — enumeration  of  the 
nscftd  portions  of,  ib. — the  ornamental,  212 — the  fantastic,  215 
Drunkennesfr— the  vice  of,  rare  in  the  Archipelago,  i.  41 — the  na- 
tives not  restrained  from,  by  religious  motives,  108 
Dukuh — its  culture,  i.  472 
Durian— its  culture,  i.  417 
Dyeing  and  painting  doth— mode  of,  i.  180 

Earthenware— imported  into  the  Indian  islands,  iiL  515 

Ebony— varieties  of  it  found  in  the  Archipelago,  i  454^-^  aitide 

of  exportation,  iii.  422 
JEcIipseb— fiup^r»titiou8  oeremoniei  and  opinioDS  rejecting,  i.  304 
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Epilepsy— ^rartr  in  tbe  Indian  islandB  than  in  Europe,  i.  34 
Europe — supplied  with  the  productions,  long  before  the  discovery, 
of  the  Archipelago,  i.  I. 

Fevers— fipecies  and  cause  of,  among  the  Indian  islanders,  i.  32 

Fire-arms — time  of  their  introduction  not  known,  i.  297— cannon 
of  the  natives  made  of  brass,  ib. — ^small  arms  imported  by  Earo^ 
peans,  ib. — ^natives  unskilful  in  the  use  of  them,  tS8 — prices  of 
those  imported,  iii.  513 

Firelock — See  Fire-anns 

Fishing — ^the  Indian  islanders  very  expert  in  this  art,  i.  195 — its 
importance  and  extent,  and  how  practised,  ib. — ^mode  of  pre* 
paring  and  using  fish,  197 — ^what  kinds  exported,  and  prices, 
lii.  440 

Fish-maws— price  as  an  article  of  commerce,  iii.  440 

Flowers — Indian  islanders  ornament  their  dress  with,  i.  219 — cul- 
tore  of  the  champaka  malor  or  m^ati,  and  tanjuug,  437— k&m- 
'bojoa,  438 — sulasi,  ib. — ^European  flowers,  ib. 

Frankincense — See  Benzoin 

Fruits — ^banana  the  principal  fiiiit  consumed  in  the  Indian  islands, 
L  41— bread-fruit,  common,  41S — general  remarks  on  the  cnltoie 
of  fhiits,  415 — culture  of  the  mangustin,  417— durian,  419 — 
^ack-fruit,  422 — champ&dak,  423 — ^mango,  ib. — orange  and  1©- 
ipon,  425 — pine  apple,  427— jambu,  428— guava,  429 — papinja, 
^30 — custaird  apple,  431 — arekah,  langseh,  and  riambia,  432 — 
rambutan,  ib. — pomegranate,  433 — tamarind,  ib. — calabash, 
gourds,  melons,  cucumbers,  434 — ^European  fruits,  43^ 
Funerals— ceremonies  before  and  after,  i.  25 
Furniture  of  the  Indian  islanders  described,  i.  172 

Gambir-plant — ^its  culture,  i.  405 — exportation,  iii.  415— price,  ib. 

Gaines  and  amusements — the  Indian  islanders  passionately  fond  of^ 
i.  109 — games  of  hazard^  1 1 1 — chess  only  partially  introduced, 
1 1 2 — combats  between  cocks,  1 1 S — quails,  114 — and  crickets,  ib* 
puerile  sports  of  the  Javanese,  ib. — combat  of  the  tiger  and  buf. 
falo,  115— of  the  wild  boar  with  rams  and  goats,  116 — between 
t^o  bulls,  117r— gam^  of  exercise  seldom  practised,  ib.— touma« 
ments  awkwardlv  exhibited,  ib. — the  chace  pursued  for  amuse- 
ment by  the  civilized  tribes,  118 — dancing  both  an  amusement 
and  solemnity,  121 — different  descriptions  of  it,  129— dramatic 
amusements  of  the  Javanese,  126 — two  kinds  of  interlude,  12^-*- 
civilization  would  be  promoted  by  an  improved  drama,  132 

Ganja — ^its  culture,  i.  442 

Geography— Indian  islanders  ignorant  of  this  science,  i.  317— hard- 
ly know  any  foreign  country  but  by  name,  ib. — ^imperfectly 
know  their  own,  318 — have  no  general  term  to  designate  the  Ar- 
chipelago, ib. — ^ignorant  of  the  insular  form  of  the  principal 
islands,  819— use  the  term  island  in  a  circumscribed  sense,  ib.— 
principle  on  which  they  give  names  to  countries,  320— -Hindus 
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and  AnU  ignonmt  of  the  geography  and  topography  of  the  Ar- 
diipelagOj  SS4 

Gilding-^Indian  isLmders  ignorant  of  this  art^  L  192 

Ginger,  extensively  cuItiTated,  L  615 

Glaaaware — article  of  importation,  iil.  514 

Glugo,  ita  culture,  L  443 

Cioats^Iudicroua  combats  bietween  them  and  wild  hogs  practiaed 
in  Java,  i.  116 

Crold,  in  its  natire  state,  abounds  in  the  Archipelago,  L  183 — ^know- 
ledge of  working  it,a  natire  art,  ib.— -its  application  to  trinkets  and 
fi]i^;ieework,  ib.^^maments  worn  by  the  Indian  islanders,  SIl^ 
fneasuies,  874 — where  found,  iii.  470--quality,  47 1  — ^mining  oper- 
ationa,  479 — expenoes  and  profits  of  a  gold  mine,  477— Analysla 
of  gold  dust,  478 — skill  of  the  natiyes  in  assaying,  480 — quan- 
tity extracted,  481— table  exhibiting  the  <juantity  imported  into 
Calcutta,  483 — total  produce  of  the  Archipelago  compared  with 
that  of  ihe  whole  world,  484-^eneral  remanu  on  the  gold 
trade,  487 

Gromuti-palm— its  culture,  i.  397 — its  principal  products,  39&t- 
cordage  obtained  from  an  article  of  commerce,  iu.  424 

Government— fbrms  of  it  various  among  the  Indian  islanders,  iii.  8 
—despotism  increases  with  civilization,  4— -rudest  form  of,  5— 
fbnnation  of  villages,  6— -shepherd  state  of  society  unknown,  &— 
dective  and  federal  forms  of,  9— absolute  forms  of,  15-— illustra- 
tions of  the  history  of,  from  an  examination  of  language,  21— 
oscillation  between  federal  and  absolute  forms  of,  23 

Gourd— its  culture,  i.  434 

Gout,  unheard  of  among  the  Indian  islanders,  i.  34 

Guara*— its  culture,  i.  429 

Gunpowder— high  priced  and  unskilfully  manufactured  in  the  Ar-* 
chipelago,  L  201— one  of  the  most  mghly  prized  of  European 
imports,  202 — the  art  of  making  it,  not  native,  ib. 

Hair — description  of  that  of  the  brown  tribes,  i.2(><-of  the  n^o 
tribes,  24— mode  of  wearing  and  ornamenting  it,  212 

Hazard,  games ' of— fiivourites  of  the  Indian  islanders,  L  111— -the 
most  common,  ib. 

Hinduism— "See  Religion 

History  of  the  Archinelago— it  divisions,  ii«  284— paucity  of  great 
events  and  remtarkable  diaracters,  286 — ^remarkable  native  charac- 
ters, 287 — character  of  Asiatic  settlen,  288 — ^remarkable  Euro- 
pean characters,  289— causes  inimical  to  the  display  of  talent 
among  the  Dutdi  colonists,  291 — jgeneral  remarks  on  the  inter- 
course of  Europeans  with  the  Indian  islanders,  391— chronologi- 
cal table  of  the  princii>al  events  of,  481 

of  Java — reoentness  and  character  of  Javanese  historical  com- 
positions, ii.  293 — ^their  chronologies  mostly  fabrications,  897r- 
andeut  inscriptions,  298— -Hindu  states,  299— introduction  of 
Mahomedanifm^  SOi^Jayanese  hiatory  of  its  propagation,  808-^ 
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tme  bulory,  Sia^-^onToinoB  oecasion  1^  ks  into  oductioiu  S20—- 
rise  of  the  dynasty  of  Matararo^  391 — ^principal  historical  events 
till  the  commeBoement  of  the  Dutch  power  w  Java,  3^— retro- 
spect of  Portuguese  history  as  connected  with  Javanese,  337— 
of  Dutch  history,  and  rcflectiims  on  tlie  policy  pursued  by  £u« 
ropeans,  340— principal  historical  events  till  the  prt^seut  time, 
343 
History  of  the  Malays — original  seat  of  their  name  and  nation,  ii. 
371— -their  emigration  to  the  Peninsula^  372^— native  history  of 
thls^, transaction,  373— -remarks  on  it,  374 — origin  of  the  tensfi 
by  which  the  Makys  are  distinguished,  37o— their  language  and 
name  diJEused  through  the  Archipelago  by  the  first  colony,  376 
—why  the  Peninsiua  is  termed  the  "  land  of  tl^  Malays/' 
377  . 

of  the  people  ^f  Celebes— their  records  more  Ihnked  and 
imperfect  than  those  of  Java,  ii.  397— limit  of  probable  history 
among  their  principal  tribe  the  Bugis,  380 — general  remarks  on 
their  early  history,  ib.— their  country  never  united  as  one  em- 
{Hre,  381— their  religion  Hinduiun  previous  to  the  conversion  to 
Mahomedanisra,  382— when  the  Maeassars  b^;an  to  keep  histo- 
rical records,  ib.-«their  progress  in  the  useful  arts  very  recent^ 
383— history  of  the  conversion  to  Mahomedani&m^  3^4 — princi- 
pal events  till  the  ascen^cy  of  the  state  of  fioni  and  the  Dutch, 
385— various  rebellions,  390 

-of  the  Portuguese  colonists— their  first  appearance  in  the 


Archipelago,  ii.  396— establishment  in  Malacca,  ib.— and  in  the 
Moluccas,  406 
■  of  the  Dutch  colonists— causes  which  led  to  their  adventures 

to  India,  ii.  411~-tbeir  first  appearance  in  the  Archipelago,  412 
— policy  in  relation  to  the  Indian  islanders,  ib. — ^principal  events 
during  their  administration  in  Java,  414— in  the  western  coun- 
tries, 431^-and  in  the  Spice  Islsnds,  435 

of  the  Spanish  colonists — their  influence  confined  to  the 
Philippines,  iL  446— policy  in  relation  to  the  natives,  447 — first 
intercourse  with  the  Philippines,  449 — neglect  of  them  for  the 
Moluccas,  451 — ^first  attempt  to  conquer  the  Philippines,  IK— 
establishment  in  them,  452— -wars  and  quarrels  with  the  Chinese, 
455— Japanese,  465— neighbouring  states,  468— and  Europeans, 
472 
Hogs,  wild— fought  against  rams  and  p;oate  in  Java,  i.  1 16 
Horizonr-how  divided  by  the  Indian  islanders,  L  311 
Husbandry  of  the  ArchipelagD— -its  riclmeas  and  variety,  L  341— 
description  of  the  seasons,  342— soil,  344r-tillage,  346— <:attle, 
347 — ^implements,  348 — ^irrigation,  350^--dressiag8,  354 — syste- 
matic rototion  of  crops  unknown,  355 — general  reflection  on,  ib. 
— ^hnabandry  of  rice,  35S^Huaize,  866 — pulses,  369 — ^yamor  ig- 
name,  371— sweet  potatoe  or  batatas,  372— KSntang  or  Javanese 
potatoe,  373— arrow  root,  374— wheat,  ib.^ — common  potatoe,  375 
—garden  stu&,376t^--«^ollabers,3^— ODioiis,ib.^<8paicumj]b. 
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«-rcoconut^  8?9-— ground  pisladiiOy  STJ^-^dmu  or  Filiiia  Cfafia* 
ti,  389-*-Bfigo^  38S— areca  pahn,  89  J  oflgwire  or  gomud,  S97» 
lietei  pep^^  40g  gmubir,  405— tobacco,  406— banana,  41(^« 
bread  fhut,  418— general  lemarlu  on  the  hnsbaadry  of  fhiita, 
414-4n]sbuidry  of  memangoitin,  417— duiian,  419--jack-fr«it, 
488  -chimpftdflk^iOT  mango,  ib.--^9range  and  ]einon„495— ^line 
anple,  487— jambu,  488— gnava,  489— papaya,. 430— cuirtaid-«p- 
ple,  431— langaefa,  rambeh,  and  dnknh,  488— rambutan,  ib.F— 
pomegranate,  488— tamarind,  ib.— <»laba8h,  gDard8,mekNii,  a^ 
corabers,  434— European  fruits,  436— A>we»,  437— HSOttoOy  439 
— rami,  a  species  of  nrtica,  448— gaiga  or  hemp,  ib. — b^gu  and 
warn,  443— glugo,  ib. — lontar,  or  tar  pahn,  ib.— f;&bang,  444  ■■■ 
rattan,  446— bamboo,  446— nibong,  447— oinah,  446— teak,  449 
— ^lingoa,  468— bitangor,  ra&rbao,  pinaga,  ana  suren,  463— Aacy 
woods,  ib.— Hlamar  or  rosin,  464— caout-cbooc,  466— tallow  tree, 
ib.— soap  tree,  467 — indigo,  ib. — kSsumba  or  safflower,  461— 
turmeric,  468 — sappan-wood,  ib.-*Hnangkada,  463— logwood,  ibw 
—medicinal  plants,  464^-cubeb  pepper,  466— datura,  466— k2^ 
madu  leaf,  ib.— upas  or  poison  tree,  467 — sugar-cane,  478— Uack 
pepper,  479— ooi^,  486— cocoa,  498— «loTe,  493— nutmeg,  608 
— massoy,  6il— <cIove-bark,  ib.-7-cayu«puti,  613— cassia,  614— 
cardamom,  ib.— ginger,  i6 16— camphor,  ib.— -benzoin,  617— iig- 
nam  aloes,  618— sandaliwood,  619 

Jack-fruitp— its  culture,  i.  488 

Jambu — its  culture,  i.  488 

Images,  ancient,  found  in  Java,  ii.  807 

Indigo— history  and  culture  of  plants  yielding,  1.  467— «n  artido  of 
exportation,  iii.  366 — ^its  cost,  366 

Infantry — ^the  prindpal  land  force  of  the  Indian  islanders,  i.  889 

Inscriptions— -ancient  description  of  them,  iL  811 

InteUectual  faculties— the  Indian  islanders  are  of  slow  oompre- 
heasion  and  narrow  judgment,  L  4^«-'haTe  weak  memories  and 
childish  imaginations,  46— «re  credulous  and  superstitious,  47 
— 4re  good  imitators,  ib. — have  delicate  ears  for  musical  sounds, 
ib«-^heir  fiunilties  weak  from  want  of  exercise,  ib. 

Iron— art  of  working  it  naitive,  L 186— very  scarcein  the  Archipelago, 
188— ixmsequenoea  of  its  scarcity,  ib.— chiefly  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  warlike  weapons,  189— where  found,  iii.  489— 
important  article  of  importation,  610— history  of  the  iron  trade, 
611 

Justice,  administered  by  the  Brahmins  of  Bali,  iL  839 

K&madu-leaf— its  effects,  L  496 

Kambcrjft-^ts  culture,  L  438 

K&miri— a  nut,jhow  used  by  the  Javanese  as  an  amuiement,  | 

114 
Kamuning— its  culture  and  uses,  i.  464 

VOL.  III.  ^  m 
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Kfaftton— d«seriptMi  of  die  otwieiMge  called^  i  1«S 

Kimmbft-Hli  eultara^  i.  461 

Kfl»«4  warlike  neapoB  woni  by  the  Iniliui  iduiden,  L  219-«4t8 

.  vihie  and  beaatjr  a  teat  of  niik  and  wealthy  ibir«-oiieof  tbeir  &- 
▼oiulteweapoius99»— fitter  fiiraaBaaaiiiAtkmtlianwar,tSi-Hreaaoii 
of  ita  nnivenal  adoption,  ib.— «aed  in  action  with  iinB  Mpetar,  S25 
<  Tailzie  of  the  dcrtercna  nae  of  kria,  ib. 

Liftc  inaect— <fimnd  in  die  Indian  labmda^  iii.  487— lac  confined  to 
honie  oonstmpticn^  ib* 

Laugaeh— ita  cmtore,  i.  439 

Language,  Balineae— br  whom  spoken^  ii.  OO^ta  cbanuster,  70 

■  ■  ■  Jftvancae— Ae  moat  improved  and  copious  of  (hoae  of 
die  Archipelago,  ii.  S^ta  alphabet,  ib. — grammatieal  form,  5— • 
copkmmess,  7-«4fedundaney,  8— orainary  and  ceremonial  dialects, 
9 — analogy  of  sound  to  aense^'lS — ita  want  of  figuratiTe  expraa- 
-— IB,  ib.---deriTation,  15 

—Madurese— 4i7  whom  spoken,  iL  08 — ita  chiiracter,  60 
-Malayan-— ita   alphabet,    iL    40 — -grammatical    ftrm. 


41*known  by  what  term,  ib. — ^[ts  general  character,  49 
—ceremonial  dialect  scanty,  4S— <leriyatlon  and  compodtlon^ 
ib.— K>righi,  57— -difibsion,  ib.— currencnr  aa  a  lingua  franca, 
ib. — general  unii^mnity,  57— ^here  apoxen  in  greatest  pnrity, 
ib. 

-Sunda— 4>y  whom  spoken,  66— ita  alphabet^  67— grammi^ 


deal  fiirm,  ib.— ceremonial  dialect,  68 

-of  Celebes  and  the  eastern  oountriea— universally  dillerent 


fW>m  those  of  the  western,  ii.  59 — alphabet  of  Celebes,  60— iwo 
great  languages,  die  Bugis  and  Macaasar,  spoken  in  Celebes,  ib. 
—character  ^  both,  ib.— influence  of  die  Biuis  language  on  thooe 
of  die  eastern  countries,  69— composition  and  derivation  of  theae. 
ib. 

-of  the  Indian  Islanders — ^their  resemUanoe  in  sound,  ii. 


72 — in  grammatical  fbrm,  7S— in  idiom  and  genius,  ib.^^eir 
written  characters  various,  74 — diese  cannot  oe  traced  to  die 
Hindus,  76— <»mponent  parts  of  improved  langui^iea,  78— radi- 
cal portion  of  eacn  laneiuge  distinct,  78— languages  numerous 
in  «ieh  country  in  die  w^  ratio  of  their  barbarity,  ib.— an  ab- 
original language  with  each  tribe,  80 —  a  great  Polyneaian  lan- 
guage existra,  81— ^ords  of  diis  language  most  numerous  in  cul- 
tivated dialects,  89— mature  of  this  diffis  of  words,  ib.— conjectures 
respecting  the  people  of  whom  the  Polynesian  waa  the  hmgua^, 
84— arguments  in  fiivour  of  .Java  being  dieir  country,  96— m- 
fluenoe  of  the  Polyneaian  long  prior  to  the  Sandcrit,  94^— influx 
ence  of  cognate  languages  on  each  odier,  95— Sanrioit  words 
admitted  into  aU  the  unproved  languages,  106— 'Kawi,  a  recondite 
language,  how  formed,  110 — Sanskrit  disseminated  through  the 
language  of  Java,  111 — introdnction  of  Arabic,  114^— TdSnga, 
|17— Peraian,  118— Chineae,  ib.— and  European  laagoagea, 
U9. 
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Lbw8  of  the  Indian  lahmdcra  their  origiiij  liL  75— «oeoiint  of 
writiiigB  on,  77 — modes  of  administering  justice^  79— 4niks  of 
eridenoey  87 — ^laws  of  purchase  and  sale,  dS^nkpoaitSj  93— 46ttuig 
and  hiring^  94— loans,  96— inheritance,  98--«narriage*ooiitractB9 
p9— description  of  punishments,  194^rHDode8  of  execalion,  108 
— /?«  taWmiif  no--iKcnniary  composition  for  crimci^  lll«*Hd* 
lotment  of  punishment  aeoording  to  rank,  lld-Hyfifences  against 
propertj,  114— «gainst  persons,  119— against  the  state  and  so- 
Teiei^,  133— «gainst  the  laws  of  nature,  137 

Lead— Its  use  confined  to  the  manufiM^ure  of  msaket-huUelB,  i. 
199— natires  taught  the  use  of  it  by  Europeans,  ib. 

Lemon-^ts  culture,  i.  485 

Ugnum-aloes— history  of  the  tree  yielding,  i  519— «n  artieU  of 
commerce,  iiL  420 

Ungoa-— its  culture  and  uses,  i.  45S 

Literature  of  the  Javanese— divided  into  ancient  and  modem,  ii. 
16-^their  lyrical  oompodtions,  23 — romances  founded  on  Hindu 
legends,  24— on  native  story,  2d^hi8tories  of  modem  transac- 
tions, 27— prose  oompositionB,  31 — works  founded  on  Arabic  ori- 
ginalB,  34— education,  35 — ^books  and  manuscripts,  39— general 
diaracter  of  their  compositions,  37 

——of  the  Malaya— character  of  their  literature,  ii.  47— their 
metrical  composition,  48— prose  somposition,  50— romsnoes,  56 
of  the  nations  of  Celebes— character  of  their  literature,  ii. 


61— specimen  of  their  love  spngs,  68 
Logwood — its  culture  and  uses,  L  463 
Lontar— 4ts  culture,  i.  443 

Mahomedanism— See  Religion 

Maize— indigenous  to  the  Indian  lalands,  i.  366— its  culture,  367 
—^fecundity,  369— «n  article  of  eiportatioD»  iii.  348 

MIQor  or  Muati— its  culture,  i.  437 

Mango— 4t8  culture,  i.  423 

Mangkudu— its  culture,  i.  463 

Manffustin— its  culture,  i.  417 

M&rbBO — ^its  culture,  i.  453 

Marrisffe— «n  univeraal  ordinance  in  the  Archipelago,  i.  73— 4]me  of 
ita  tsudng  place,  86-Hnode  of  oourtship  before,  87^— three  de- 
scriptions of,  ib«— ceremonies  of^  the  Javanese  at,  88— cecemo- 
nials,  detail  of,  91 

Massoy— 4ts  culture  and  uses,  i.  510 

Meals— Indian  islanders  observe  little  delicacy  at,  i.  100— their 
posture  and  manner  of  eating  at,  ib. — ablutions  before  and  after. 

Measures  of  the  Indian  islanders— native,  estimated  by  bulk  and 
not  wekht,  i.  271 — ^their  measurea  of  oq[Mcity,  873^-weigfat,  ib. 
— lengm,  275— and  surfiice,  277 

Medicine— diaracter  of  the  practitioners  of,  L  388— nature  of  their 
prescriptions,  ik^— advantages  of  their  pnictioe  in  fevers,  330— 
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thdr  total  imonnce  of  the  tzeatmentof  mq^iealdkoidBn,  S31-^. 
plaotB  afRnamg,  464 

MekM»— Its  caltufCj  i.  434 

Metai»— thelndiau  islandenlongaoquainted  with  the  use-  of  the  na- 
tive  vae$a}B,  gold,  iiaa,  and  tin,  i.  199->-tauffht  the  uae  of  mkrer 
aid  eopper  hj  the  HindiUy  ih^— their  art  of  working  gold^  16S 
— «l?er^  184--^aDd  iron,  186— descriptioa  of  tools,  ib.— eearcitj 
of  iron  in  the  Archipelago,  and  its  consequenoeB,  188-^ron  chie^- 
ly  used  finr  military  weapons.  189— manofiictureof  the  aubordi* 
nale  metala,  191«*-iin  and  braas  used  as  money,  S80 

Military— weapons  of  the  Indian  islanden,  i.  888— farcea,  5»9— > 
discipline,  235f-iiubai8tenoe,  837 — waifare,  839— treatment  of 
the  dead,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  848— use  of  the  right  of  con- 
quest, 8<7 

Mirras— -Indian  islanders  ignorant  of  the  manu&cture  of,  u  198 
,  MolaaMa— pdoe  of  in  the  Indian  Islands,  iii.  380 

Money— tttides  used  as,  by  the  rude  tribes,  L  880— -origin  and  de- 
scription of  tin  and  brass  coins,  ib. — ^no  silver  ooins  anciently  used, 
t81-«origin  and  description  of  gold  ohus,  888— introdudioD  of 
European  coins^  883— and  pimer  currency,  884 

Monsoons— navigation  of  the  Indian  islanders  &FOured  by  them, 
i  309— origin  of  the  term,  316 

Moral  qualities— See  Virtues,  Weaknesses,  Vices,  and  Domestic, 
Social,  and  Political  Relations 

Musio— state  of,  i.  338— description  of  musical  instruments,  333— 
of  bands  or  gamiUanB,  338— character  of  JaTanese  music,  339 

Narcotics— See  Areca  and  Betel,  Tobacco,  and  Opium 

NaTigation — ^rude  skill  of  the  Indian  islsndera  in,  i.  807-Huually 
a  coasting  one,  308— fiivoored  by  the  monaoons  assttmes-  a 
bolder  character,  309— assistance  sometimes  derived  from  obser- 
vations of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  ftom  the  comoass,  310— con- 
jectures respecting  the  origin  of  the  compaas,  u>.— diviaion  of 
the  horixon  b]|r  the  Malays,  .311 — Javaneae,  316— and  minor 
tribes,  316— origin  of  the  term  monsoon,  ib. 

Navy-Hoailitarv,  830 

Kegro  tribes  or  the  Archipdbgo— their  infiiriority  to  the  brown,  i. 
18 — geographical  distribution,  ib.^-«ooount  of  a  negro,  by  Mtjot 
Madnnes,  83 — by  Sir  Everard  Home,  84F-*their«esemblanoe,  bat 
inftnority,  to  the  African  negroea,  ib.— <their  puny  statures  «id 
feeble  friunes  constitutional,  85 — Sonnemt's  account  of  the  n^ 
groea  of  New  Guinea,  86— conjectures  respecting  their  origte, 

Nibung— 4t8  culture  and  uses,  i.  447 

Nipah-4ts  culture  and  uses,  i.  448 

Numbers— See  Arithmetic 

Nutmeg — its  description,  503— distribution,  605— history  and 
name,  506— culture,  507 — ^fecund%,  510— «n  article  of  enorli- 
tion,  iiL  394— propcfftion  of  its  diflferctnt  parts,  395— diwLvan-^ 
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te^  of  sepantiog  the  natm^  ftom  the  ibdl^  395— Batonl 
pnce  of  nutmeg  and  mace,  399— history  of  (he  nutmeg  txwSk, 
408 

Onion,  indigeiioiu  to  the  Indian  labMb,  i.  S77 
'Opium— Che  Indian  iihmden  painonatelT  ibnd  ofi  i..  tOd-^  re-^ 
oent  intndnetion^  ib.— ita  uae  limited  only  by  the  price,  ib.— 
the  poppy,,  ftom  which  it  ia  derived^  not  a  natiToof  the  Arahip^ 
kg^  106— tta  pcmiciona  efibeta^  ib^f— inannerof  naingandpre- 
'paring  it,  ib^— hiatory  of  the  opium  trade,  iiL  518— ^cca  and 
qnanti^  imported,  519— introduction  of  Turkey  opium,  581 

0nnge-4te  enltore,  i.  485 

Painting*— Indian  islanden  ignorant  of  this  art,  L  SSff 

F^Oma  Chriati— jta  enltuie,  i  389— oil  of,  a»  artiiie  of  ezporta* 

tion,  iii.  S50 
Ftoidiqpar— deacription'of  a  tliavanear,!^  161^ 
FmTap-4ta  eultUKri*  480 

Pftniytic  diaorden,  rarer  in  the  Archipdago  than  in  Enop^  i  34 
FiBrturitbn  and  child-bearing,  among  the  Indian-  iaiandaia,  Tery 

enpeditioaa  and  safe,  i.  SO 
Patek,  a  diaeaae  of  the  Javanese,  analogoua  to  the  foieraal,  i.  34— 

ita  introduction  aaoibed  to  the  Chinese,  ib» 
Peoria— quantity  exported  and  value,  ill.  445 
Peaa— 4ntroduoei  by  Europeana,  i  376 
Pepper,  black— 4t8  hiatory,  i.  479— culture,  481— leeondity,  485— 

an  article  of  exportation,  iii.  357 — ^where  produced,  35&— price, 

359— hiatory  or  ihe  pepper  trade,  360— quality  and  quantity 

oonaumed,  369 
Piate^hio,  ground— ita  cnltnie,  L  381— ita  oil  an  article  of  eaq^erta« 

tion,  iiL  349 
Pini^;a— 4ta  enltnr^  i;  53 
Pine-apple— itB  culture,  i.  487 
Platad-waie,  imported  into  the  Indian  labnda,  iiL  513 
Political  rdationa— the  Indian  iaknden  attadied  to  their  aodety 

or  tribe,  L  84-^ealou8  of  the  indraendence  of  their  country,  ib». 

— ottadied  to  their  place  of  bnth,  ib. 
Pdyneaian  numeral»— Tocabulary  of  them,  i  864 
Pomegranate— Ita  coltuie,  i.  433 
Potatoe— cultivation  of  the  yam,  L  371— aweet  potatoe,  379— Ja^ 

vaneae,  373— and  American,  87& 
Pulaea— culture  of  two  varietiea  dueiy  oljeeta  of  attentkm,  L  369» 

— articlea  of  exportatiMi,  846 


Qttail«fig^ting— die  Javaneae  fimd  of  thia  amuaemoit,  i.  114- 
QuickaQver-Qot  employed  by  the  Indian  ialanden,  i.  19& 

Rambutan— ita  culture,  i.  438 
Bami— ita  culture,  ii  ,449 
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Kamft— hdicrottfl  but  bloodlew  combat  between  them  and  wild 
hogs  pract&ed  in  Ja?a^  L  110 

Rattan— its  culture,  i.  4i5«Hin  article  gf  exportation,  iii.  4SS— price, 
484 

Religion  of  the  Indian  iakndenp  ancient— ^ynonymooa  with  their 
anttquitiea,  iL  IM-^venudna  of  ancient  templea,  195«-aiode  in 
whicn  they  are  oonatmcted)  19(>*-4nythological  chanoter  of  the 
sculpluies  and  decorations,  901»-««eniainB  of  statues  and  images, 
907— ^mdent  hMcriptions  on  atone,  Sll— ancient  manuacmt, 
81<(— ooDJecturea  respecting  the  ancient  Hindmsm  of  the  Indian 
idandera,  818-Hfir8t  Hinduism  of  Java,  an  exam^  of  genuine 
Buddhiam,  290 — a  barbarous  form  of  Hinduism  pievafled  in  later 
times,  889 — introduction  of  Hinduism,  885-HraperBtitionB  which 
prevailed  pieTJons  to  that  erent,  830— chanuster  oi  Hinduism,  as 
modified  by  these  svqierstitiona,  881— modem  Hinduism  neudy 
confined  to  Bah,  836— Balinese  diiefiy  of  the  sectof  Siwa,  9B7— 
Siwais,  as  in  Hindustan,  divided  into  firar  caats,  ib.— Brahmins 
and  higher  dasses  genuine  Hindus,  but  the  bwer  still  practise  their 
local  aoperstitraos^  838— Bnhmins  entrusted  with  the  admini- 
stration of  jusdoe,  839— Hindu  ceremonies  generally  nttdected 
by  the  Baline8e|^24(>— sacrifices  of  widows  on  ibe  piles  of  their 
husbands,  841— hnmolatioDs  of  skvM  and  domestics  with  de- 
ceased princes,  ib.  nramrl^  of  these  customs,  844  bodies  of 
the  dead  burned,  855— two  great  rdigkms  festivals*  ib«— Indian 
era  and  calendar  adopted  by  the  Balinies^  85i— lisl  of  their  re* 

*  Ugions  books,  ib^— religion  of  Siwa,  whoi  introduced,  857— ex- 
istence of  Ilinduiam  in  Bali  after  the  conversion  of  the  other  d- 
vihsed  tribes  accounted  for,  ibn-Hirthodor  Mahomedanism  pre* 
vails  in  the  Archipelago,  859 — ^Malays  the  beat  Mabomedans, 
860— state  of  this  reli^on  in  Java,  861— Javanese  religions  fes- 
tivals, ib.— duties  and  offices  of  Javanese  priests,  866— inaUen- 
tion  of  the  Indian  islanders  both  to  the  positive  and  negative 
precepts  of  Uie  Koran  exemplified,  ik-^dathdlic  and  Pxuteatant 
Christians  found  in  the  Arch^)el80o>  87»— leal  of  the  early  Eu- 
ropean adventurers  to  make  proadytea,  874^^theur  want  of  aoc* 
oess,  to  what  attributed,  ib^— superiority  of  the  Christiana  over 
the  Mahomedan  and  Pann  tribtt,  877— Christianity  oonaidered 
as  an  instrument  of  dvuisation,  878— eifecta  of  insulated  mis- 
sionaries useless  or  mischievous,  880— obstacles  to  the  pmptig^ 
tion  of  Christianity,  881 

Itevenue,  public,  or  the  Indian  islanders  'sources  of,  ilL  45— ori- 
gin of  the  land-tax,  ib.»*its  amount,  among  the  di&rent  tribes, 
48— condition  of  the  cultivator,  51— ^viaion  of  the  crop  between 
the  cultivator  and  soverdgn,  55 — payment  of  salaries,  69— gene- 
ral refiections,  60— pioU-tax,  68— taxea  on  oonaumption,  70^ 
transit  duties,  71'^^j8tem  of  ikrming  the  revenue,  universal, 
78 

Rambia — ^its  culture,  i.  438 

Rice^— the  prindpal  food  of  the  Indian  islanders,  i.  358 — indi^ 
nous  to  the  Archipelago,  ib.— its  culture  a  native  art,  ib.— varie- 
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ties  of  rioe«  359— eulture  of  tfaese^  36 
tide  of  exportation^  iiL  S^ih^^heirt  paroeiiied, 
quantity^  346 
]iimi]a-<<^  Palnu  Chriiti, 

Sacrifice  of  widows  on  the  funeral  piles  of  their  husbands,  iL  5M1 

-M>f  slayes  and  domestics  with  aeeeased  piincte,  ib.    wfmpiiw 

of  these  sacrifioes^  844 
Sago-palm— ^e  principal  food  of  the  people  of  the  esstcm  portian 

of  the  Archipelago,  i.  383— its  cultivation,  334^ts  natif^  osu- 

try,  395--harYe8t,  383 — ^preparation  fbr  stonng,  389 — its  fecon« 

ditv,  393— «i  article  of  exportatioB,  iii-  348N--^where  procwed, 

and  price,  ib. 
SfShyftx-Ata  culture,  i.  461 
S8ffwire--See  Gomuti 
Sslt^-manufiictured  chiefly  in  Java,  i.  199— process  by  which  it  is 

obtained,  ib.— cost  of  pro^ction,  iiL  496— history  of  the  salt 

trade,  496 
Saltoetie— mode  of  obtaining  it  in  the  Archipelago,  i-  90(K-K»st 

of  it  dearer  there  than  in  Hindustan,  901 
Sandal-wood— history  of  the  toe  yiddiag,  u  419— pHoe  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  commerce,  ill.  431 
Sappan-wood— its  culture,  i.  469— -price  at  which  exported,  iii. 

40 
Sassafras— cost  of  preparing  it  frr  the  market,  iii.  48S 
Scrofula — a  rare  disorder  in  the  Archipela^,  i.  34 
Sculpture— Indian  islanders  ignorant  o£  this  srt,  i.  31^7 
Seas  of  the  Archipelago,  i.  5 
Separaga— «  kina  ox  fiwt-ball  played  by  the  Indian  islanders,  U 

IIT 
Settler»— See  Colomsts 

Shsrks'-finfr— price  as  an  article  of  commerce,  iii.  440 
Ship-buildinsp-skill  of  the  Indian  islanders  in,  i.  193 
Silks— manuncture  of,  181 — imports  of,  iiL  617 
.  Stiver— ores  of  it  in  itxe  Archipeli^  onlf  suspected,  i,  IBS — ^the 

use  of  it  taught  the  natives  by  the  Hindus,  ib.wmages  and 

coins  formed  of  it  by  the  ancient  Javanese,  185 
SliuR— an  universsl  weapon  of  rude  tribes,  L  22S 
Small^pox— the  most  fiital  disorder  among  the  Indian  islanders,  i. 

33— 'time  of  its  introduction  unknown,  ib.-'Hnoirtality  in  Yugya- 

karta  in  Java  by,  ib. 
Soap-tree— its  culture,  L  46t 
Soeul  rektions  of  the  Indisa  islsnders,  lespecfinj^H  ftiendship  not 

known,  84— attachment  between  chieft  and  retamera,  ib. 
Sono— ita  culture  and  uses,  L  464 
Spesp— one  of  the  fitvomrite  weapons  of  the  Ipdian  islanders,  i.  8S3 

—varieties  of  this  wespop,  ib.— ip  fu;tion  used  alternately  with 

thekru^S86  ^ 
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Stone— «  Tery  me  disorder  in  the  Indian  Iduds,  i.  34 

Sugar— 4t8  dutare^  i.  47S— luBtorj,  476— manufitcinre  of,  47e— «n 

article  of  emrUdon,  iiL  377 — coat,  quality,  and  quantity,  376 

^inioea  of  ai&rent  tugan  compuredy  379 
Smlan-4ts  coltore,  i.  488 
MlpliiiP;;-«lmndant  in  the  Indian Jflkoda,  L  fiOl-nnight  become 

an  article  of  commerce,  iiL  494  * 
ISnrab-ita  culture,  i.  4tfS 
Siraid— origin  of  its  nae  in  Java,  L  S90 

magatari— «  came  of  haiard  practised  by  the  Javaneae,  L  112 

Tallow-troC"it8  culture,  i.  466 

Tamarind—its  culture,  i.  433— «n  article  of  exportation,  iiL  357— 
price,  ib. 

'l>u$unff— its  culture,  i.  437 

Te»-^iiatory  of  the  tea  trade,  iiL  692 

Tealt— its  geographical  and  physical  distribution,  i.  449--p8rB]lel 
between  it  and  the  oak,  451— its  value  as  an  article  of  oommeroe, 
iiL  425 

Teeth— practice  of  blackemng  and  filing  them  universal  in  the 
Archipelago,  L  215 

Temj^ea — remBsaa  of,  Ib  Java,  iL  195 

Tiger— combat  between  this  animal  and  the  buffiQo,  an  amusement 
of  the  Javanese,  L  115— l&ow  fought  befiHre  the  Javanese  sove- 
reigns,  121 

Timaka— its  culture  and  uses,  L  454 

Time— See  Calendar 

Thi-^digenous  to  ^e  Arcbipdago,  L  16^— seldom  ui«d  by  the 
natives  in  its  pure  state,  191— where  found,  iii.  460— history  of 
mining,  469— puallel  between  the  mines  of  Banca  and  Corn- 
wall, 46-^--price,  and  quantity  expwrted,  466— general  reflections 
on  thetintnde,ib. 

Tobacco— the  practice  of  smoking,  when  introduoed  into  the 
Archipelago,  L  10*— the  only  agreeable  narcotic  which  thrives 
in  every  climate,  104— present  mode  of  using,  106— its  culture, 
406 — quantity  exported,  iii.  416— price,  ib. 

Topo^phy  of  the  Archipelago,  i.  3 

Tortoise>ahett— value  as  an  article  of  commerce,  iii.  444 

Toumamenta— awkwardly  exhibited  in  the  Archipelago,  L  117 

Town— description  of  one  in  the  Archipelago,  L  168 — those  of  the 
maritime  tribes  described,  171 

Tripang— description  and  nature,  as  an  article  of  commerce,  iiL 
441 

Turmeric— 4ta  culture,  L  462 

Tumipa— introduoed  by  the  English,  i  .376  ' 

nml»e]]»*its  quality  or  cokmr  a  mark  of  rank  in  theArdiipelago, 
L214 
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UpsBy  or  poiioii-tffce--^dMeriptkn  of  it»  i*  MT-*^^ 
cioiu  eiects^  ib. 

Venereal  diseaae^firequent  in  every  part  of  the  IjidiaB  UkndB, 
i.  SS-^avaneae  account  of  its  origin,  ibw— 4t8  name  in  Jaya, 
34— ita  introductioa  ooght  to  be  aacrSM  t9  the  ffr'^f^^j 
ib*  « 

Vioea  of  the  Indian  lalandera — ^the  moat  prominent  are,  revenge,  L 
65 — ^mucka,  66 — essaaainationaj  70— piracy  and  treachery,  71— 
thefta  and  robberiea,  72 

YiUage-^eacription  of  a  Javaneae,  L  167— of  an  alpine  village, 
171— Indian  lalandera,  for  mutual  protection,  aaaociate  in  villagea, 
988 

Virtaea — the  Indian  'idandera  are  diatin^uiahed  by  a  r^;ard  fiur 
truth,  i.  50— 4iave  no  capacity  for  intngue,  ib.-Hffe  citable  of 
attachment  and  gratitude,  ib. — are  reserved  but  oourteoua,  51 
^^are  neither  litigious  nor  rapacious^  ib.— iior  naturidly  cruel, 
ib.>^ffe  good  humoured  and  cheerfid,  58— seldom  use  abusive 
language,  ib. — are  naturally  hospitable,  53— and  polite,  54— are 
free  fVon^  bigotry,  66 

Vocabulary,  Polynesian — difficulty  of  forming  such  a  vocabulary, 
ii.  180 — errors  in  former  ones,  181 — aourcGs  whence  those  m 
this  work  were  derived,  123 — vocabulary  of  the  Polynesian 
languages,  125 — specimen  of  the  great  Polynesian,  198^--of  nu- 
menda,  i.  264 

War— mode  of  conducting  it  amone  all  savages  nearly  the  ttme,  i. 
280"— dviliased  tribes  of  the  Archipelago  an  armed  {lopulation, 
281— *thdr  military  weapons,  228 — mode  of  levying  troops,  229 — 
discipline,  235— subsistence,  237— carrying  on  war,  289 — treat- 
ment of  the  dead,  wounded,  and  priaoners,  249— use  of  the  right 
of  conquest,  247 

Warn— ita  cnlture»  i.  443 

Water-creaaea— introduced  by  the  Engliah,  i.  376 

Weaknesses  of  the  Indian  islanderfr— summary  of,  L  55— examplea 
of,  56— in  the  laws  againat  sorcery,  ib. — ^in  the  curculation  of  the 
skull  of  a  buffido»  58 — in  their  insurrections,  60 — ^in  their  attadi- 
mebt  to  relics,  62— and  in  their  fondneaa  fbr  external  diew  and 
pomp,  64 

Weaving— See  Clotha 

Wei^ta — See  Measures 

Whaie-fidier^— ita  oommereial  importance,  iii.  447 

Wheat— cultivated  roaringly,  i.  375 

WidowB— sacrifice  of,  on  the  fbneral  piles  of  Uieir  husbands,  iL 
241 

Wood,  working  of— rude  skill  of  the  Indian  islanders  in  this  art,  u 
192— their  boata  and  shipping  the  most  coosideoble  exhibitiQi^ 
oi  II,  ms 
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Woolkaa    tfaeir  initsibleiieflB  to  the  dunste  of  the  Indian  Ifiland% 

iiL  505— history  of  the  wooUm  trade,  506 
WoraiSy  intestinal— often  &tal  to  children^  i.  35--Gau6e  of  this 

disotder.iK 

Yoft— its  cnilure^  u  871 
Yvgyakarta-ctate  of  mortality  iheie>  L  S3 


Printed  by  Gemge  Ramsay  ft  Co. 
Edinhoigb)  1820. 
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